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ALEXANDER THE FIRST, EMPEROR 
OF RUSSIA. 


O estimate the characters of princes, 

and elucidate the policy of cabi- 
nets, is a task on which the ablest wri- 
ter will mot enter without diffidence. 
So inserutable are the views that often 
regulate the conduct of courts ; so un- 
apparent are the causes that sometimes 
reverse or determine the lot of empire ; 
and so variable are the interests of poli- 
tical connection, that it not only be- 
eomes impossible to anticipate theevents 
of futurity, but almost impracticable 
to appreciate those transactions of which 
we are the spectators. Who would 
have conjectured, a few weeks past, 
that the august subject of the present 
memoir, after having made a most 
magnanimous and successful stand a- 
gaiust the subjugators of Europe, should 
be induced to relinquish a contest in 
which he had been crowned with glo- 
ry, without accomplishing the great 


-objects ‘for which he had so honour- 


ably contended? But, such is the mu- 
tability of human prosperity; and so 
fatally are the hopes, not only of indi- 
viduals, but of nations, deceived! It 
remains for fortitude to sustain, and 
wisdom to repair those disasters, which 
vigilance has failed to foresee, and va- 
lour has not been able to avert. 
ALEXANDER, the first Russian em- 
peror* of the name, who has acted so 
distinguished a part on the plains of 





_ * According to professor Pallas, the 
style of the Russian emperor is, ‘* His 
Majesty, the most serene, most potent, 
and beloved Emperor and Autocrat of 
all the Russias.” 

The appellation of Tzar is supposed 
to have been borne by the monarchs of 
Russia, so early as LOLS. 

That of AuTocraT was first assum- 
ed in July 1654, by Alexey Mitzhai- 
lovitch, and imports a Sevr-Ruver. 
In 1721,. Peter the First added the 
dignity of Empsror to his other titles, 


Austerlitz, was -born¢ December the 
12th, 1777. He was eldest son of the 
late emperor, Paul the First, by Maria 
Feodorovna, princess of Wirtemberg, 
his second consort. This princess ts 
allied to the royal family of Prussia, and 
is still living. ' 

Catherine the Second, prescient of the 
fate experienced “by the unfortunate 
Paul, and anxious ‘to perpetuate the 
throne of Russia to her posterity, di- 
rected her particular attention to the 
education of her grandchildren, whom 
she was accustomed regularly to ques- 
tion, as to the nature and extent of 
their mental acquisitions, before their 
preceptors, and for the benefit of whom, 
she condescended to write various 
tracts, which, under the title of ** Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces, or the Library of the 
Grand Dukes,” were collected, and are. 
still preserved in the imperial library at 
Petersburgh. As the present emperor 
had attained his nineteenth year previ- 
ous to the decease of Catherine, she 
must have had the satisfaction to contem- 
plate, in some degree, the maturity of 
those intellectual powers, to the culti- 
vation of which she so eminently con- 
tributed. It is about this period that 
Chantrean, in his « Philosophical T'ra- 
vels in Russia,” speaks of Alexander as 
“* exceedingly promising. 

But Catheiiue, with all her felicity, 
was not invariably successful. Anxi- 
ous to behold the extension of her pro- 
geny; she hastened the marriage of her 





¢ Thebirth of the presentemperor was 
thus announced by an imperial ukase, 
dated the 20th of December 1777. 
—‘‘ God having blessed their Imperial 
Highnesses with a first-born son, and 
Us (Catherine the Second) with a 
grandson, ALEXANDER PavLovitcuH: 
We ordain, that in all cases and on all 
occasions, in our empue, that relate to 
him, the title of ¢ liis Jinperial High- 
ness the Grand Duke Alexander Pay- 
lovitch’ shall be given him.” 
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favourite grandson, who, at the age of 
sixteen, was united to Louisa, princess 
of Baden Durlach, two years younger 
than ihe Grand Duke. She took the 
name of Eligaveta Alexievna, conform- 
ably with the rules of the Greek church. 
Of this marriage there has been no is- 
suc. 
Shortly after the completion of his 
twenty-ihird year (March 12th, O. S. 
1g0'), Alexander, by a melancholy 
catastrophe, not uncommon to the so- 
vereigns of Russia, was summoned to 
occupy the throne of his father ; who 
had been strangled on the night pre- 
ceeding, in his own palace, by two or 
three noble conspirators. 

The young monarch, a stranger to 
this tragedy, shed tears, when, on the 
morning of his accession to the crown, 
he was saluted by the soldiers, as their 
emperor! 

‘thus terminated the short reign of 
the misérable, and, apparently, infatuae 
ted Paul. His life was without im- 
pertance, and his death excited no en- 
quiry. 

The inauguration of Alexander was 
performed with great magnificence. 
Ihe emperor and empress were both 
crowned at Moscow, in September 1801; 
the archbishop Platon, then one hun- 
dred and five years old, and who had 

laced the same diadem upon three of 
is successive sovereigns, officiating on 
the occasion. 

With the dethronement of Paul en- 
ded that system of foreign ascendancy, 
which threatened to annihilate the best 
interests of his country. ‘There was at 
once a stop to the revolutionary in- 
tigues of France. Russia, indéed, af- 
forded the enly spot on which persecut- 
ed royalty, aid exiled honour, were 
permitted to repose. Cultivating the 
friendship of England, extending and 
improving the metropolis of his em- 
pire, inviting and pateralizing valuable 
or illustrious aliens, and ameliorating 
the national jurisprudence, the emperor 
Alexander proved how seriously he had 
considered the welfare of the people 
ever whom he was: destined to reien, 
and his competency to discharge ihe 
duties of his eleyated situation. - “ 

It is not to be supposed, that such a 
potentate could remain merely a specta- 
tor of the important scenes that were 
transacting op the theatie of European 


Alerander the First, 


Emperor of Russia. 


olitics and warfare. But the policy of 

ussia didnot aathotise a precipitate 
participation in the struggles of _ the 
continent. Hitherto this power, has 
been wholly passive, as to the conten- 
tions between France and England. 
Remote from the scene of contest, and 
unapproachable, at least comparatively, 
by any powers of whom he might have 
reason to stand in awe, nothing ap- 
pears to have been more disinteresied, 
more heroic, than the determination by, 
which Alexander connected himse 
with the fortanes of Austria; - ands 
even at the hazard of his own life, ens 
deavoured to re-animate the spirit of 
thataticient and illustrious house, Hav- 
ing acceded to the continental _con- 
rss aaa against France, Alexander 
hastened to place himself at the head 
of those troops which he had marched 
to the assistance of the allies. 

He embraced this opportunity for 
visiting the king of Prussia. Alexander 
was graviously received by this poteny 
tate, whom he accompanied to the thes 
atre of Berlin ; where the people are ree 


ported to have called on the two sove~ 
reigns for a vigorous epposition to the 
French. The interviews of monarchs 
are seldom unpredacuiye of events come 


mensurate with the dignity of the 

ties. Over the tomb of Frederick the 
Great, if intelligence is to be credited, 
these illustrious personages renewed thé 
recollection of those. ties which. fors 
merly strengthened the. alliance of their 
respective faiilies, and vowed. to eacli 
other an invariable. and permanent 
friendship. Experience wilt shew. td 
what extent this transaction may aflept 
the system of European politics, Pruss 
sia, at any rate, is likely to have ses 
cured the co-operation of Russia, should 
she be compelled, in her own defenee, 

to resent and resist the predominating 
infvence of France. A 

Inauspicions as was the situation m 

which Alexander found. tlre allied, ars 
mies, he resolutely headed his. troops, 

rallied the spirits, of the confederates, 
and determitied ta.attack their common 
enemy. He performed prodigies of vas 
Tour. It was in this conflict, whichis 
supposed to have continued during three 
days, (irom Deceuiber the 2d, to .De- 
cember the 4th, 1405,), that he hada 
hors’ shot under jim, that, in the hop, 


test gh the fire), lie, who had, ngves, ber 





- Alexander the First, 
fore engaged in battle, rode through the 


ranks, exclaiming, ‘* Victory or death!” 
and, oe amie them the sentiments 
which glowed within himself, was hail- 
ed by the assurance, “* We never will 
forsake our emperor!” 

“That such courage should have been 
ineffectually exerted, must occasion 
matter of honourable regret to every re- 
flecting and patriotic mind. An armi- 
stice being soon after concluded be- 

een the emperors of Germany and 
France, Alexander departed for Rus- 
sia. 

Speculation might delight to enquire 
into the probable consequences of mili 
tary adventure on the mind of this esti- 
fnable and powerful prince. He has 
braved the dangers of battle. Sacrific- 
ing his accustomed ease and tranquil- 
lity, ‘regardless of personal disaster, and 
emutous only of signalizing himself as 
the benefactor of an oppressed monarch, 
fie'‘has willingly devoted himself to toil 
and peril, and acquired, in no mean 
degree, the consideration due to exalted 
worth and illustrious atchievements.— 
Alexander is not to be numbered with 
those who seem contented tamely to re- 
linquish the ascendancy to which they 
gre entitled. He who voluntarily en- 
deavoured to oppose a barrier to the de- 
solation of distant states, will magna- 
nimously assert the honour and inde- 

ndence of his own dominions. It is, 

Owever, against the machinations of 
the common enemy that Russia has 
principally to guard. The present chief 
of the French, never forgetful of his 
interests, has constantly evinced a dis- 
postion to conciliate the Russian sove- 

eign; who has only to remember, that 
what violence will fail to accomplish, 
stratagem may be directed to secure.— 
More is sometimes to be apprehended 
from intrigue, than from force. To 
repeat the language of an illustrious 
statesman, there ts no safety for ho- 
nest men, but by believing all possible 
evil of wicked —_ and > yw with 

T, promptitude, and decision on 
ee aed ener 

the onal character and a ° 
énce of dt’ tquperse ‘Alexsnilen* thé 
tharms and virtues of his empress, and 
the characteristics of the Russian court, 
sommt interesting descriptions, by an jn- 


Sate wl erney » 


2 
are here ‘trans- 
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genious Tourist *, 
cribed. 

“ ALEXANDER,” says Mr, Carr, * is 
about twenty-nine yeats of age, his face 
is full, yery fair, and -his complexion 
pale; his eyes blue, and expressive of 
that beneficent mildness which is one 
of the prominent features of his cha- 
racter. His person is tall, lusty, and 
well-proportioned ; but being a little 
deaf, to facilitate his hearing, he stoops ;, 
his deportment is condescending, yet 
dignified. In the discharge of his au- 
gust duties he displays great activity 
and acuteness; but without show and 
bustle; the leading features of his mind 
are sound discretion and humanity. He 
is so much an enemy to parade, that he 
is frequently seen wrapped up in his re- 
gimental cloak, riding about the capi- 
tal alone, upon a little common drosh- 
ka. In this manner he has been known 
to minister to the wants of the poor. It 
is his wish, if he should be recognised 
in this state of privacy, that no. one will 
take off their hats ; but the graciousness 
of this desire only puts the heart in the 
hand, as it uncovers the head. I have 
many times seen him in a chariot per- 
fectly plain, of a dark olive, drawn by 
four horses, driven by a bearded coach- 
man, a common little postillion, and 
attended by a single footman. Soldiers 
are always upon the look out for him, 
to give timely notice to the guard of his 
approach; without this precaution, it 
would be impossible, amidst the crowd 
of carriages which is to be seen in the 
residence, to pay him the honours due 
to his rank. 

‘* Although the emperor has never 
visited England, he is perfectly ac- 
quainted with its character and man- 
ners, as he is with its language. He is 
very much attached tq the English, 
numbers of whom have settled in the 
empire, and have formed, under the 
auspices of the government, a sort of 
colony ¢.” 





* Carr's splendid publication, intitled, 
«© A Northern Summer; or, ‘Travels 
round the Baltic,” in 1804. 


+ ALsexanpgr, adds Mr. Carr, has 
often been heard to say, that ** the man 





«© The face ofthercigning Empress,” 
observes Mr. Carr; -** is very sweet and 
expressive ; her person is slight, but 
very elegant; and of the usual height of 
her sex; she is remarkably amiable; and 
‘diffident, even to shyness. Her. mind 
is highly cultivated, and her manners” 
soft, gracious, and fascinating.” 





within whose reach Heaven has placed the 
Brcatest materials for making life happy, 
was, in his opinion, an English country gen- 
tleman.” ‘ 

** A very amiable and respectable En- 
glish gentleman,” continues Mr. C. 
illustrating the character of Alexander 
the First, ** Mr. G of the trea- 
sury, was, by the wish of Catherine, 
brought up with him, and was the 
piaymate and associate of his early 
years. The incidents of boyish days, 
so dear to every feeling and generous 
mind, left their accustomed impressions 
upon the heart of Alexander: and 
though rank placed him at an immea- 
surable distance from his early com- 
panion, he has never ceased to ho- 
nour him with the most gracious re- 
gard, &c. 

** When an English gentleman, who, 
a short time before the death.of Paul, 
had frequently played duets upon the 
flute with the Grand Duke (Alexan- 
der), was preparing to quit the empire 
for his own country, Alexander thus 
apostrophised the flute of his friendly 
musician—‘* Adieu, sweet instrument ! 
you have charmed away many an hour 
of cave; often and deeply shall I re- 
gret the absence of your enchanting 
sounds: but you are going to breathe 
them in the best, and happiest country, 
in the world.” . 

* Whilst I was at Petersburgh,” pro- 
ceeds Mr. ©. ‘a book called ‘ Secret 
Memoirs of the Court of Petersburg,’ 
was published. ‘Phe author was a 
French emigrant, and had been cherish- 
¢d, by that court whose intrigues he had : 
ungratefully exaggerated to the world. 
This man. had the audacity to request 
perfnission of the eipperor to return, to 
Petersburg, which he had quitted some 
time before. ‘The emperor sent him 
word, that ‘his dominions wefe open. 
to every body,,. but he was net so much 
his enemy as to recommend his enter- 
ing them,” 
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« Sunday,” ‘continues Mr. C. *€ is 
always at Petersburg a day of great fes- 
tivity; but it only manifests: itself after 
the hours of: devotion.» On this.day, 
the Parade is well worthy the traveller's 
notice. It commences at ten o'clock, 


in that great area swhich lies between 
one side of the Winter Palace, and the 
magnificent crescent, which formerly 
constituted the palace of Catherine's 
most cherished fayourite, Lauskoi +.— 





+ Lanskoi, or Lonsky, the favourite 
to whom Catherine the Second appears 
to have been most tenderly attached, 
sprung from an ancient Polish family ; 
and was selected by the empress from 
her Chevalier Guards in 1780. His fi- 
gure was fine and interesting. Finding 
his education had been neglected, Ca- 
therine (says Mr. Tooke) took the care 
of his improvement on herself. She 
adorned his mind with every useful 
knowledge, and he was very soon as 
distinguishable for his acquirements, 
and the superior elegance.of his man- 
ners, as he was already by the graces: of 
his person. Her love for this amiable 
vouth was ardent and sincere: she. ad- 
mired in him her own creation ;, but 
this satisfaction was not of lon’ conti- 
nuance. Lanskoi was attacked witha 
violent fever (1784), and perished in 
the flower of his age, in the arms of 
her majesty, who lavished meen him, 
to the very last moment, all the tender- 
ness the most passionate aflection could 
inspire. } 

On the first shock occasioned by the 
death of Lanskoi, the empress (who 
survived him about twelve years) or- 
dered herself to be put to bed, indiffe- 
rent to life or death, being almost-en- 
tirely absorbed in grief. She refused all 
sustenance for several days, and. re- 
mained three months without quitting 
her palaee of Tzarsko-sclo. In the impe- 
rial gardens of that hut, she afterwards 
raised a superb mausoleum to Lanskoi, 
just visible, through the trees, froin the 
windows. of her privaté apartment.—— 
More than two. years. subsequently, 
when accidentally. walking near this 
movument, she was observed to shed 
abundance of tears! Of all those whom 
she had elected into her favour, Lans- 
koi,, indeed, bést merifed the kindness 
of Cathcrine. He loved and esteemed 

f 


‘ 
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The men amounted to fowr thousand, 
and presented a very noble and martial 
appearance. Their uniform consisted 
of a round hat, with only a rim in 
front, and green feather; a short green 
coat, buttoned tight round the body, 
and white duck breeches, cut very high, 
so that no waistcoat is necessary. ‘The 
belly of the soldier is tightly strapped in, 
for the purpose of giving an artificial 
breadth to the chest. 

‘© The emperor came, from the pa- 
Jace, mounted upon a beautiful grey 
charger, attended by two or three offi- 
cers. He wore an amazing large cocked 
hat, fastened under his chin by a black 
leather strap, and buttoned, to prevent 
the wind from occasioning any acci- 
dent. The rest of his dress was a short 
coat of dark olive-green colour, deco- 
rated with a small star, and the cordon 
blue,” white leather breeches, and high 
military boots, with very long project- 
ing spurs. Upon this occasion there is 
always a great concourse of the com- 
monalty, and a great muster of officers 
to pay their respects to the emperor, 
who rode, at an easy canter, down the 
line. 

. ** As he passed, Lwas much surprised 
to hear each company salute him with 
deep-toned voices ; and highly gratified 
when I was informed that the salutation 
was—Good day to our emperor! Upon 
his return, he alighted, and took his 
station in the centre, when the regi- 
ments passed the emperor (who stood 
uncovered all the time) in open order, 
the band playing and officers saluting. 
As the imperial colours passed (which 
time, or war, or both, had reduced to 
a few shreds of silk) all the officers and. 
spectators bowed! As the last com- 





her while living; and, at his decease, 
it was found that he had bequeathed his 
property to her, by whose munificence 
it had been conferred. This legacy, 
however, was returned to the sisters of 
of Lanskoi, the empress reserving to 
herself only the right of purchasing some 
particular portions of it. 
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pany was marching off the ground, a 
ane was formed to the palace through 
the people, who gazed upon their young 
emperor with enthusiastic delight.” 

eigning in the affections of his peo- 
ple, possessing absolute controul over 
the resources of a mighty empire, with 
dispositions to improve these advan- 
tages, and ability to bring them into 
action, to the emperor of Russia man- 
kind may reasonably look for some por- 
tion of that illustrious atchievement, 
without which the ancient edifice of 
civil society, in its present state of mu- 
tilation, cannot long resist the assaults 
of its adversaries. Alexander, profiting 
by his recent initiation into the business 
of war, will hasten to reform the errors 
of his military system, and, having im- 
proved the temper and discipline of his 
forces, will be ambitious of directing 
this mass of power to some object, at 
once signal and beneficial. 

Discretion, firmness, and courage, 
qualities which his opponents acknow- 
ledge him to possess, appear not to 
haye been granted to this potentate in 
vain. He cannot mistake the situation 
in which he is destined to act. Never 
will it be forgiven him, by the inexora- 
ble Napoleon, that he has generous! 
and openly protected the persecuted of 
herents of the House of Bourbon ; that, 
in his progress towards Viewna, he had 
the constancy not to forget the legiti- 
mate claimant of the throne of France, 
whom he visited with respect, and em- 
braced with kindness. Nor will it be 
passed over, that he has uniformly re- 
fused to recognise the imperial dignity 
assumed by Bonaparte. te is not for 
the emperor of Russia to be unmindful 
of these considerations. He must dis- 
cern the signs of the times ; and, con- 
vinced that there is no safety but in the 
sword, he will doubtless be prepared to 
encounter the worst resentment of an 
implacable enemy. There remains now 
nerther ‘seothing in supplication, nor 
safety in submission. Only that peo- 
ple may expect independence and hap- 
piness, who are determined to confirm 
them with their blood, or relinquish 
them but with their lives. 








TO 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


_——- ~ 


ON THE ARPKA, AND THE BETEL: 

“LHE Areka, or Sunapi, of China, 
is used among the Chinese by wrap- 
ping it in the leaf of the Betel, or 
pung leaf, a shrub similar to the 
woodbine, or ivy of England, which 
encircles itself round the Areka tree, 
a species of palm, that gencrally at- 
tains the height of thirty or forty feet, 
perfectly straight, of the circumference 
of a full-grown poplar, with protu- 
berant rings on the bark, at equal dis- 
tances, and possessing no branches 
but at the head, where it spreads it- 
self, to which is suspended the fruit, 
or nutof the areka, erroneously term- 
ed beetle-nut. Enveloped in an out- 
ward coating of numerous filaments, 
avout the size of an English walnut, 
but more conical, this husk is not un- 
like in its structure to the rind of a 
cocoa-nut, but more soft and pliable. 
1 imagine it is either in quantity in- 
suthcient, or there is a succedaneum 
in the bark of other trees, more pro- 
fitable in converting it into paper. Lhe 
properties of the areka are unparallel- 
ed, as an extreme beautifier and emi- 
nent preserver of the teeth. Its astrin- 
gency gives them strength, and is, un- 
exceptionably, the finest antiscorbu- 
ticknown. Ihave seen many Euro- 
peans who have had the most inditfe- 
rent teeth, and who were frequently 
troubled with the tooth-ache, by a 
short residence in India, where they 
have constantly accustomed them- 
selves to its use, been permanently 
relieved, and the appearance of their 
teeth improved wonderfully. Even 
the most oftensive breath en been 


overcome; as it — one of the 


most incomparable odours I have met 
with; in China, the Moluccas, the pe- 
ninsula of Indostan. I may, perhaps, 
be considered too sanguine or partial 
in ny praise of this vegetable; yet I 
feel confident, that no one who is 
acquainted with it, will dispute my 
statement. It is to be regretted, this 
has not long since been a_ principal 
article of importation : so highly and 
justly as it is esteemed in China, yet 
in Europe, itis in tact scarcely known ; 
though its viriues are so great, it is in 
this country neither cultivated among 
agriculiurists or private gentlemen. 
du India it is the promiscuous inhabi- 


tant of evéry wood or juigle, and, 
like many of our most valuable herbs, 
grows spontaneously in the fields, 
unheeded, of disregarded but by the 
herbalist or botanist. The saliva pro- 
duced by chewing this nut, is of the 
niost beautiful red the eye can either 
witness, or the imagination conceive ; 
and were there a possibility of extract- 
ing the dye, its richness would be un- - 
exampled, and be substituted for that 
now held in the highest consideration. 
But the colour of this nut is only im- 
parted in its green state; when it be- 
comes hardened, it neither will dis- 
close this valuable property to aque- 
ous, spirituous, or oily menstruums. I 
have heard of its being infused, atter 
levigation, in spirits; and acting as a 
great corroborator of the stomach, and 
facilitating digestion. As a styptic 
medicine, it may not be inferior to 
the best peruvian bark ; it is perfectly 
tasteless, otherwise than the aromatic 
effluvia which arises after it is chew- 
ed. From the circumstance of the 
betel growing round the areka tree, - 
we may attribute the cause of the leaf 
of this vine being wrapped and chew- 
ed together with the areka nut; as 
if nature indicated the propriety of 
blending them, in order, as it is per- 
tectly known, to correct the predomi- 
nant bitterness of the betel, by the 
aromatic, favour of the areka. The 
anodyne qualities of the former ren- 
der it a peculiar favourite of the na- 
tives ; its intoxicating nature procures 
alleviation to the poor distressed In- 
dian, softens the acuteness of poignant 
reflection, and delights the imagina- 
tion with every utopia of bliss. No 
wonder, then, that these inotfensive 
associates of human society, should 
seek that soother of their cares, which 
nature has so judiciously and humane- 
ly allotted hous in the recluses of 
their country. 

‘The areka nut is most frequent in the 
provinces of Siam, Molucca, Cambo- 
dia, and Cochin, China. It is proli- 
fic along the eastern coast of the bay 
of Bengal, and flourishes in the neigh- 
bouring isles of Sumatra, Pulo, Pena 
ny, &c. &c. The East India Compa- 
ny purchase the ammonican, a mea- 
sure of 20,000 arekas, or 200 pound 
weight, for about 2000 fettus, equat 
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to 9s. 6d. English ; although indivi- 
duals pay equivalent to three pence a 
pound. “ The betel is cultivated in 
most parts of India, and is. not. dissi= 
milar to the growth of hops;- the leaf 
approaching the laurel, and the bloss 
som the pear, it forms a pretty ap- 
pearance. The leaf, with the areka, 
and the chunam (a lize produced from 
calcined shells) furnishes one of the 
_ greatest luxuries in the whole eastern 
empire; it is ranked among the ac- 
complishments, is every where pre- 
seiited as the first oftering of friend- 
ship, and denoted in every station as 
the emblem of the highest respect. 
The soil most adapted for the culture 
of the betel, is a rich loam, or heavy 
clay, and like the manchineal of Bar- 
badoes, skirts the coasts of the ocean. 
It may not be irrelevant, to take no- 
tice of a circumstance of the manchi- 
neal, not less singular than the betel, 
attaching itself to the areka, and form- 
ing to each other an equilibrium: tnat 
corrects the too potent qualities that 
separately might defeat the.end for 
welche they were designed. In every 
place, where the growth of the man- 
chineal exists, it is accompanied by a 
protective plant, that affords:a juice, 
which searches the progress of the 
poison, and secures the unfortunate 
person from becoming its victim ; as 
the rattle-snake root is a sate-antidote 
against the bite of that reptile. “The 
value of the nut, when purchased in 
this country, is from 3s. Gd. to 5s. a 
pound ; though, when properly levi- 
gated, this produces not more than 
from three to four ounces. Its good- 
ness consists in being free from holes, 
or any ae where grubs have 
inserted themselves. If pale in colour, 
and when broke, clear and thickly 
marbled with red, purple, and dark 
veins, the muts will run in number 
from seventy to eighty in the pound, 
avoirdupoise. For a more detailed 
aceount, refer to the Encyclopedia, 
Raynai’s Indies, Fenning, Pomet, 
Grose, kc: If my suggestion, in re- 
commending it as a commodity, wor- 
thy of enlarged importation, be ac- 
ceptedin the opinion of any Indian ad- 
veuturer, I shail teel saustied in having 
been the promoter of an article which, 
from my experience of its qualities, 
is entitled to every attention from 
the philosophical aid conmercial 
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branches of society, and it will pro- 

cure to me the greatest pleasure, 

should it prove beneficial in any other 

manner than that which Lhave stated, 
CHAS. CRAUFURD HUTCHINSON, 

Seymour-Street, 

- Dec. 9, 1805. 


THE wiG, No.1. 
The Wig’s the thing; the Wig, the 
ig 5 
The wisdom’s in the Wig. 
Ditdin. 

THE attention of an author can 
scarcely be directed to a subject more 
diiticult or perplexing, than that of 
forming an appropriate address fort 
his first an at the bar of the 
public tribunal; eager of applause, 
yet diffident of his title to it, he dic- 
tates with caution, and submits with 
deterence. ‘The diversity of opinions, 
and the-versatility of taste (for he has, 
at the same time, to address all classes 
of readers), render’ his situation par- 
ticularly difficult. As their judge- 
ments will be considerably influenced 
by his commencing specimen, he can- 
not determine which road to. take, 
to secure to himself that .estimation 
which he considers most essential to 
his fame. In this. situation I now 
stand; but as I have little to-say in 
extenuation of myself, or in defence 
of the subsequent lucubrations, I shall 
leave their fate to the candour.of the 
world; not: doubting, they will re- 
ceive that share of praise or censure, 
to which their merits or defects may 
ultimately entitle them. Having thus 
premised, I shall endeavour to satisf; 
the curiosity of nay readers, which will, 
I doubt not, be excited by he title I 
have affixed to these papers. I am 
well aware that the wig, though a 
useful and comfortable appendage for 
the head of age, can scarcely be con- 
sidered to have connexion with essays 

Olitical, moral, or humorous; and 

cannot but admit the propriety of 
such a suggestion, were the whimsi+ 
calities and deformities of fashion less 
predominant over the nobler faculty 
ef reason. However, as it by no 
means becomes me to fiud fault with 
or rail at the fashions of the times, I 
shall only observe, that my title is in- 
duced by no common incident, and 
that, had it not been for fashion and 
= peruke, these papers had never 
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been brought to light. As to the 
propriety of their title, I see no_ob- 
jection ; for if, in former days, a Mir- 
ror could so well reflect the vices and 
follies of the age, and a Rambler, a 
Spectator, or Idler, ‘ catch the man- 
ners living as they rose,” I know not 
why the Wig, which has already ob- 
tained the sanction and approbation of 
the world, should be prohibited from 
communicating such information as 
may daily occur to its observation ; 
and as no occupation can be more 
commendable than that of combining 
the utile et dulce, it is a laudable am- 
bition which prompts the attempt to 
obtain a place on the shelf of the lite- 
rati, by rendering the Wig, not only 
a comfortable covering for the extre- 
mity of the head, but dn agreeable and 
communicative companion, furnish- 
ing instruction to the inside, and con- 
veying to the mind, lessons deduced 
from practice, or minute investiga- 
tion, which may afford specimens of 
wit, humour, or morality, to enliven 
or exalt the heart; or dancing the 


Juvenile adventurer in his pursuit af- 
ter the grand phantom of life, hap- 
piness! But, without expatiating any 


tarther upon the propriety or impro- 
riety of my choice, which I shall 
eave to the determination of the un- 
prejudiced reader, I proceed to relate 
the incident by which it was decided. 
Since, then, the happy termination 
(happy I say, for it was thought so at 
the tme) of the late war, by the rati- 
fication of peace between the chief 
consul Buonaparte and the marquis 
Cornwallis, and previous to the re- 
commencement of hostilities, I made 
a short tour, of a few days, to Paris. 
The events of my passage, my recep- 
tion there, and the characters I met 
with,[ hac intended to have oftered to 
the world in the shape of essays, to be 
produced periodically ; and had actu- 
ally seated myself, two days after my 
return, in my great arm-chair, for 
the purpose, when a difficulty, I had 
not met with betore, stared me full in 
the face. This was no other, than to 
find an appropriate title for such ob- 
servations as] had been enabled to 
collect. In adjusting this particular, 
J found myself gunaldesahy embar- 
rassed. A crowd of hard names, and 
simple terms, rushed immediately to 
my assistance ; but net one would an- 


Wig. 


swer my purpose. This was too un- 
meaning; that meant more than I 
could verify; one was too pompous ; 
the next, too humble; a third, pre- 
suming ; and a fourth, trifling. sat 
a considerable time, and came to no 
conclusion: that is to say, I did not 
make a beginning; till, at length, my 
patience being exhausted, I peevishly 
threw my pen down on the table, and 
myself back into the arm-chair, where 
in a short time, I went to sleep. I 
had previously ordered my valet-de- 
chambre to attend me at six o’clock, 
as [ was that evening to tea and sup 
with a lady of distinction ; and had de- 
sired him to get my best peruke in 
order, for the visit. By the way, I 
should observe, that my valet is a 
Frenchman, who formerly carried 
arms under his late unfortunate mo- 
narch; and who, during my sojourn 
at Dieppe, had, by his entreaties and 
promises of steadiness and assiduity, 
induced me to take him under my 
protection; indeed, he begged so hard 
—* pour Lamour de Dieu,” that I 
found myself unable to resist his ear- 
nest solicitations. For I am a plain, 
honest (though I say it) upright man, 
not yet beyond the boundaries of 
youth; with a considerable share of 
sensibility and benevolence. The dis+ 
tresses of my fellow creatures plead 
powerfully to my heart; and I care 
not so much what a man has been, if 
he promises well for the future. It is 
enough to add, that he came‘to Eng- 
land with me, and was extremely 
anxious to be serviceable. I spent a 
few days at Brighton, in my way to 
the metropolis ; and observing the po- 
pular fashion of wearing perukes, I 
no sooner arrived in town, than I re- 
paired to the repository of a man, fa- 
mous in the annals of advertisement, 
by whom my pericranium’ was fitted 
toa hair. My appearance was con- 
siderably changed; and I strutted forth 
with no small degree of encreased 
pride, though I would not have it in- 
ferred, from my saying *‘ increased 
pride,” that I am naturally proud. 

To return from this digression. I 
slept a considerable time, and awoke 
enraptured at a most delightful dream, 
in which Taste and Fancy equally en- 
couraged my desire to appear in pub- 
lic. P seized my pen with eagerness, 
snuffed my candie in haste, hemmed 
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thrice, and attempted to begin. My 
enthusiasm spurred me in vain. 
had found no title adequate to my 
wishes: I bit my quill, grew discon- 
tented, and, after waiting half an 
hour without committing one syllable 
to paper, on looking at my watch I 
found it was near eight o'clock! I 
threw down my pen in anger, rung 
the bell with fury, muttering impre- 
cations on my neglectful Rennie ; for 
that was my valet’s name. No one 
answered: I rung the bell again, 
with redoubled violence. Renni¢ now 
made his appearance ; and I vented 
my passion, by calling him ‘‘scoun- 
drel! neglectful rascal! slave! pol- 
troon! &c.” He had been asleep him- 
self; and, after rubbing his eyes open, 
stared at me with astonishment. I 
bade him bring my wig—** Oui Mon- 
sieur, mais il est en papier,” was the 
reply. ‘* Coquin, sacre le papier,” 
returned I, ‘* apportes te peruke.” He 
brought it, Was ever wig in such a 
form before? It was papered all 


over, like a lady’s toupee, previous to 
her visiting a masquerade ; not a hair 
was to be seen, except at the roots ; 
and the wig formed, in my sight, the 


exact resemblance of a glass of kisses 
or cardomums in a_ confectioner’s 
shop, I turned it on all sides: I 
stamped, I swore! Rennié, falling 
on his knees, in a voice of extreme 
penitence, begged pardon; he pro- 
mised never to do so again. I put if 
on just as it was. I looked like a por- 
cupine with quills erect, and, had I 
possessed the power, could have shot 
them all at the trembling cause of my 
yexation. I drove Rennié out of the 
room with imprecation. In five mi- 
nutes he returned, with tea (know- 
ing I was too late to fulfil my en- 
gagements) while I continued run- 
hing about the room in a paroxism of 
madness, with the papered wig still 
on my head. I swallowed my tea in 
such haste that I scalded my mouth ; 
and, at length, quite wearied with im- 
patience, vexation, and disappoint- 
ment, I threw the wig on the fire, 
and rung the bell. Rennie (who had 
stationed himself near the door in rea- 
diness) entered just in time to snatch 
tt from the devouring element. For- 
tunate interposition! it lay smoaking 
on the carpet, half singed away. 7 
weut totake it up: it burnt my fin- 
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gers, and I kicked it: about the room; 


I murmuring. Some of the papers came 


off. I picked up one, and upon ex- 
amining it, I found it contained a 
fragment of poetry. I searched far+ 
ther, and each paper seemed to con- 
tain a something apparently ingeni- 
ous. I then asked hennié, where he 
had got the paper, with which he had 
so industriously decorated my wig? 
he answered, ina large box that stood 
in an upper garret where he slept. I 
cohael 1im to take them all off my 
peruke, and asked, if there were 
more? He said, yes. I had them 
brought to me ; and, from the singed 
decorations of my wig, (which, by the 
bye, was so disfigured, that I could 
not wear it again) the bundle brought 
me by Rennic, and my own correc- 
tions and additions, where the origi= . 
nals were mutilated or destroyed, I 
have collected the chief part of the 
papers designed to follow this; and 
which, notwithstanding the offence 
they gave me while on the outside of 
my wig, have amply repaid my vex- 
ation and disappointment, by furnish 
ing ine with two things most essen- 
tial to my intended project, viz. a 
title, (for which I was very much at 
a loss!) and a considerable quantity of 
more interesting matter than I could 
otherwise have produced. I theres 
fore, regret not that my wig has been 
equally honoured with the head of 
that lady, who had unluckily seized 
the valuable remarks of the sentimen- 
tal Sterne. Now, reader! could any 
title be so appropriate as Tuk wre ? 
For the Universal Magazine. 

Further particulars of the late Captam 

Thesiger (see our Magazine for No- 

vember last.) 

IN consequence of the victory off 
Copenhagen, and the death of, the 
Emperor Paul, negociations were en- 
tered into for a pacification with the 
northern powers ; and in order that it 
might not appear that a British force 
was kept in a Russian port, to intimi+ 
date that power, or to dictate terms 
to the Emperor Alexander, the Bris 
tish squadron quitted Revel, and an- 
pre in Kioge bay, to be near at 
hand, should the negociations take an 
unfavourable turn, so as to act imme- 
diately as the emergency of the case 
might require; when Captain The+ 
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siger was seht with fmpértant dis- 
patches by Lord Nelson, to the British 
ambassador, Lord Whitworth, . at St. 
Petersburgh, .by whom he was re- 
ceived in the most.kind, flattering and 
friendly manner,. and insisted upon 
his making his hotel, his home, during 
his residence in the Russian capital. 
From all his friends and acquaintance 
at St. Petersburgh, and Cronstadt, he 
received the most marked attentions, 
and congratulations on his success in 
the navy of his native country, and 
upon his recent escape, during the 
tremendous conflict before Copen- 
hagen. 

Upon Lord Whitworth’s answer be- 
ing ready, on the favourable appear- 
ance that affairs were taking, Captain 
T. was charged with them, which he 
. delivered to Lord Nelson, in Kioge 
bay ; soon after which, his lordship, 
who had obtained permission from the 
Admiralty, returned to England, and 
Captain ‘I’. remained with the fleet, 
until sent home by Sir Charles Mau- 
rice Poole, with dispatches to the 
Lords of the Admiralty. 


NELSONIANA. 


** Paliam qui meruit ferat. 
Motto of Lord Nelson. 
MANY things are told-of illustri- 
ous men; of which, some augment 
the celebrity they aspire to diffuse, 
while others are only important as 
they relate to persons concerning 


whom the curiosity of the public has 
been unusually excited. It is, howe- 
ver, proposed that nothing shall enter 
into the composition of the Nelsoniana 


Nelsoniana. 


unworthy of the title thus assumed, &t 
derogatory of that great man; whose 
actions we profess to record, and whose 
memory it is our ambition to honour. 

Lord Nelson embarked early in the 
naval service; and, notwithstanding 
an avowed dislike 6f the profession, 
together with a delicacy of constitu- 
tion, extremely unfavourable -to the 
discharge of the arduous duties he 
was called upon to sustain, he soon 
displayed, in an eminent degree, 
those qualities, by the exertion of 
which he afterwards obtained the 
enthusiastic attachment. of a grateful 
country, and the respect and admira- 
tion of the world*. i 

He was a sailor, in the most legiti- 
mate and extensive import of the 
word ; and to this.cireumstance, more 
than any other, he was perhaps in- 
debted for his naval superiority. He 
had gone through all the gradations of 
service, expe.ienced all the diflicul- 
ties to which every class of seamen 
was exposed, and marked the feelings 
of those with whom he had been sue- 
cessively associated, in his progress 
towards preferment. Obedience had 
qualified hins for command. Such ex- ° 
perience, so acquired, united-awith an 
original and diseriminating mind, and 
a firm but sympathising heart, pro- 
duced that combination of excellence, 
which ensured the affection of his con- 
temporaries, and will transmit his re- 
membrance with the bighest repu- 
tation to posterity. Those to whom 
he was known, cannot expect to con- 
template his like again; those of ano- 
ther age will regret, that they were 
not the companions of his toils, and 
the witnesses of his triumphs. 

In the course of a long professional 
career, he had frequently acted as a 
general officer on shore, where he was 
naturally led to investigate those prin- 
cipies of military science, which he 
has so successfully introduced into the 





* The principal facts here collected, 
taken partly trom Charnock’s Life of 
Lord Nelson, partly fromm the Naval 
Chronicle, Carr's Northern Summer, 
and various periodical literary miscel- 
lanies, will, it is hoped, furnish an 
agreeable » é/ange, in addition to the a « 
count of his lordship, published in the 
Universal Magazine, for Neverber 
and December, 1805. 
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scheme of naval operations. Nothing 
valuable could escape the vigilance 
and comprehensiveness of his mind. 
What was possible, was to him prac- 
ticable ; and what in his estimation 
appeared practicable, he readily un- 
dertook, and resolutely accomplished. 

The partners of his dangers were 
the sharers of his heart. Impelled by 
the sincerest respect for those brave 
men he had the felicity to command, 
and without the parade of humanity, 
of which, indeed, his generous and 
magnanimous spirit was wholly inca- 
pable, he ettectually. exerted himself 
to remove the diticulties, and alle- 
viate the distresses of those who served 
under his orders, and who, on that ac- 
count,. became entitled to his particu- 
Jar consideration. Hence he was the 
idol of his men; of-whose numbers, 
perhaps, there was not one who would 
not gladly have sacrificed his own life 
to prolong the existence of their be- 
loved commander. 

He was not, however, without his 
enemies. Where is the character on 
which envy and malignity will not 
fasten? How few are the men who, 
in the littleness of vanity, do not se- 
cretly repine at the success of an ho- 
nest competitor; and who would not 
too willingly depreciate the merit they 
feel it im die » to obstruct: how 
contined is the circle of those who 
aspire nobly to emulate the actions 
they spontaneously admire! Many 
repulses, many. mortifications did Nel- 
son undergo, in his progress towards 
distinction... Even when arrived 3t 
the pinnacle of ambition, whence he 
might look down with disdain on 
the rivalry of opposition, he notices, 
though with commiseration,the strug- 
gles. of his ‘* envious enemies.” 

Zealously attached to the political 
institutions of his couatry, he depre- 
cated the ascendancy of revolutionary 
principles in other states. . His was 
hat “proud submission which digni- 
tied dependence ;” he. recognised in 
their descendants, the spirit of his 
forefathers ; he respected those whose 
situations entitled them to the reve- 
rence. of their compatriots; and he 
Was-anxious to contribute to the per- 
petuation of that order of things, 
which, in common with-his fellow 
citizens, he had received in trust from 
his ancestors He who remained 
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faithful to his Gon, was not likely to 
prove disloyal to his king? ~ 

It is not too much*to assert,’ that 
to his habitual sense of moral and res 
ligious obligation, are principally to 
be ascribed the exalted atchievements 
of this illustrious man. If the best 
and most enlightened heathens consi- 
dered themseives honoured by a con- 
tinual dependence on Providence, 
whose favour, in the execution of the 
most iniportant concerns, they testi? 
fied their anxiety to propitiate ; surely 
it is for the pious christian to confide, 
with infinitely superior ‘exultation, in 
the protection and assistance of his 
Gop! Mere human approbation will 
not suffice to feed the fire of unadul- 
terated glory. He who best deserves - 
the applauses of men, will be most - 
anxious to secure the countenance of 
his Creator. Such was our christian 
hero, the great subject of this imper- 
fect sketch, Nelson! 

As his life was successful, so was 
his death not infelicitous; he-died in 
the meridian of glory, andin the arms 
of victory. He died, ata time when, 
from the shattered condition of lis 
bodily health, existence, had it been 
extended, could have imparted to him 
few personal satisfactions. He died, 
without lingering to witness even a 
transient obscuration of that lustre 
with which his name had become 
encircled. He died, blessed in the 
prayers, ennobled by the tears, and 
regretted by the wishes of his country. 


Avoiding the repetition of many in- 
stances of gallantry, though impor- 
iant in almost any otlier life than that 
ot Lord Nelson, we shail first exhibit 
to our readers, his spirited opposition 
to the illicit practices of the Ameri- 
can traders, after the recognition of 
the independence of the United States 
on the part of Great Britain. 

“ He was,” savs Mr. Charnock, 
“commissioned tv the conimand of 
the Boreas, of 28 guns, a ship then 
under orders of “equipment for the 
Jeeward Islands, as acruiser on the 
neace establishment. This service was 

y no means so casy as the public si- 
tuation of a fairs appeared'to promise 
The Anier cans, after having erected 
themselves 0 free and independent 
states, Were extravagant. enough to 
expect, notwithsanding thyir dismem- 
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berment. from,.the mother-country, 
_ that they should continue to enjoy 
the same.privileges which they pos- 
sessed when cousidered as colonies to 
it. The governors and inhabitants of 
the West India islands supported this 
absurd claim; and ie een hav- 
ing, in consequence of his adopting a 
firm opinion of its impropriety, de- 
clared thathe would seize all American 
vessels touund trading contrary to the 
rules for that purpose with foreigners, 
was treated with much asperity.” The 
following abstract of a letter, dated 
on board the Boreas, off Martinico, 
March the 5th, 1786, to Captain 


Locker; late lieutenant-governor of 


Greenwich hospital, contains his lord- 
ship's account of this important tran- 
saction. 

*« Tt was near the hurricane months 
when | arrived in this country, con- 
sequently nothing could be done till 
they were over in November, when 
the squadron arrived at Barbadoes, 
and the ships were to be sent to the 
ditterent istands, with orders only to 
examine the anchorages, and whether 
there was wood and water. ‘This did 
not appear to me the intent of placing 
men of war in peaceable times, there- 


fore I asked Collingwood to go with 
me (for his sentiments and mine were 


exactly similar) to then 
asked him if we were not to attend to 
the commerce of our country, and to 
take care that the British trade was 
kept in those channels that the navi- 
gation laws pointed out. He answer- 
ed, he had no orders, nor had the 
Admiralty sent him any acts of parlia- 
ment. I told him it was very odd, 
for every captain ofa man of war was 
furnished with the statutes of the Ad- 
miralty, in which the navigation act 
was included, which act was directed 
to adinirals, captains, &c. to see it 
carried into execution. He said he 
had never seen the book ; but having 
produced and yead'the Jaws to him, he 
seenied convinced that men. of war 
were sent abroad for some other pur- 
pose, than to be made a show of. 
(The rebel Americans then filled our 
ports.) then gave orders to 
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all the squadron to see the navigation 
act carried into execution. When I 


went to my Station “at” Se. Kitt’s, I” 


turned away all the rebels, not choos- 


Nelsoniana. 


ing to seize them at that time, as tt 
would have appeared a trap laid tor 
them. In December, to my asto- 
nishment, dewn comes the order from 
him, telling us he shad received good 
advice, and requiring us not to pre- 
vent the Americans from coming in, 
and having tree egress and-regress, if 
the gevernor chose to allow them ; 
he enclosed at the same. time a copy 
of the orders he sent to the governors 
and presidents of the islands. 

and others began by sending Jetters 
not far different from orders, that 
they should admit them in such and 
such situations, &c. telling me 

had left it tothem, but they thought 
it right to let me know it. 
I soon trimmed up and silenced. —’s 
was a more delicate business ; I must 
either disobey my orders, or disobey 
acts of parliament which was 
disobeying. I determined upon the 
former, trusting to the uprightness 
of my intention, and believing that 
my country would not allow me to be 
ruined, by protecting her commerce. 
I sent to ; expatiated on the 
navigation laws to the best of my abi- 
lities; told him I was certain. some 
person had been giving him advices 
which he would be sorry tur having 
taken,. against the positive directions 
of acts of parliament; and I was cer 
tain he had too much regard for the 
commerce of Great Britain, to suffer 
our worst enemy to take it trom us ; 
and that too at a time when Great 
Britain was straining every nerye to 
suppress legal trade at home, which 
on! affected her revenue; that -[ 
hoped we should not, be singular in 
allowing a much more ruinovs trafic 
to be carried on under the king's flag ; 
I added, in short, that I should de- 
cline obeying his orders, till I had an, 
opportunity of seeing and talking to 
him, at the same time making int 
an apology. . At first he was going to 
send a captain to eapertene me; but 
haying mentioned the matter to his 
captain, the latter said he believed all 
the squadron had thought he had sent 
illegal orders, and therefore did not 
know how far I. was. obliged to obey 
them; this being their sentiments, 


1.—— 


he could not try.me here, and new 


he finds Tam al] right, and thanks.me 
or having set him right.” 
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Aristotle's Art of Poetry, Abridged, with Notes. 17 
% the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


SIR, 
_ IF you can find room for the inser- 
tion of this abridgement in your. va- 


* The flute, the harp, and the pipe, 
allemploy number and hatmony— 
dancers make use of numbers only, 
for by the means of numbers or figur- 


luable publication, by giving one or ed cadences, they imitate manners, 
two‘chapters at a time, as shall be passions, and actions. 


most agreeable to your limits, you 
will confer a favour upon myself, and 


Under the genefal term of epopzia 
are comprehended all imitations, 


offer, not, I would hope, an useless or which may be made fn Iambic, Ele- 


uninteresting boon to your classical 
readers. It was executed by me some 
years ago for an amusement ; and in 
the notes, I have endeavoured to con- 
dense the most valuable observations 
from the immeasurable mass of com- 
meutary, published by Mr. Twining, 
and at the same time, to glean what- 
ever Was most pertinent to the sub- 
ject in other authors, or tended, in 
any degree, to illustrate and enforce 


the precepts of Aristotle. 
Gaunt Norecore. 
Oxford, July 8, 1805. 


Aristotle's Art of Poetry, atridged, 


with notes. 
CHAPTER I. 


It being my intention to treat of 
Poesie in general, its different sorts, 
and the effects of each of them in par- 
ticular, I shall begin with the first 


strokes. 

* The epopeia, tragedy, comedy, 
and the dithyrambopzia, are pure 
imitations. And in the same manner 
fs painters imitate most things with 
figures and colours,¢ either by the 
assistance of art, or by custom, or 
by uniting them together, so the mas- 
ters, in all the arts I am about to treat 
of, make their imitation with num- 
ber, discourse, and harmony, either 
jointly or separately ¢. 





* According to the plan he lays down, 
he firs} explains what poesie is in ge- 
geral, viz. an imitation. This is the 


giac, or any other sort of verse. The 
word however has been abused, and 
the name of an Epic poet has heen ex- 
tended to him who treats of ‘natural 
philosophy in hexameters.t+ 
Dithyrambics, nomes, tragedy, and 
comedy, employ equally these three 
means I have mentioned ; viz. num- 
ber, discourse, and harmony—with 
this difference, that some use them 
together, and others separately. 
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by precept, that we learn every thing, 
and what we learn thus, we acquire not 
only more pleasantly, but more effectu- 
ally. This forms our manners, our 
opinions, and our lives ; herein it is 
that painting and many other agreeable 
arts, have lard one of the principal $pun- 
dations of their power.”—Burke. 


* Mons. Dacier, in explaining this 


passage, observes, that the players on the 


flute and harp play often on those in- 
struments without imitating any action 
or passion, as in preludes, for their 
notes are then rambling and indetermj- 
nate sounds. 


¢ This is the inconvenience into 
which they must necessanily fall, who 
will distinguish and characterize poets 


“by their verses. For it is the imitation, 


und not the verse, which constitutes the 
poem. They must be obliged to give 
the same name to Empedocles and Ho- 


éenus, which contains all the species, of mer, to Lucretius and Virgil, indiserimi- 


What sort soever they may be.—Daceier. 
+ ‘Phere is nothing, (says Mr. 
Spence,) that can equal poetry, or bear 
to be compared with it, except its sister 
att of painting ~ and certainly what 
makes $0 fitie a figure in the best. poets, 
might “deserve the imitation of the 
Best painters.” —Essay. 
t ** Itis by imijation, far more than 
Vol. V. 


nately:—this confusiou is avoided 
distinguishing them according to their 
kinds of ifnitation. 


+ Mons. Dacier observes, that play- 
ets on instruments must represen? men 
either better, or worse, or alike ; haying | 
no other qualities which they can inake 


the subject of their imitation. 
Cc 
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CHAPTER I, 

* Asal] those who unitate, imitate 
actions, and ‘tis inspossible but actions 
must be either good or bad, for as 
mankind cannot be distinguished but 
by these two qualities, it necessarily 
follows that poets in their mnitations 
nvist represent micn in respect to us, 
either better or worse, or just as we 
are. 

+ The same differences are also to 
be found in dances, in the airs for the 
flute, and other instruments, and in 
all works, whether prose or verse ; 
for example, { Homer has made men 
better ; Hegemon worse, Ac. 

§ It is this which makes the differ- 





* True philosophy proves that all is 
tirtue or vice :—if there were any who 
kept a medium between both, we could 
por properly say of them that they had 
manners, at least they would not be per- 
ceptible, and consequently could not be 
the subject of an imitation. 

ft For instance, Dithyrambics and Ho- 
mer—(the former sang in honor of Bac- 
chus, the latter of Apollo,) were always 
accompanied with singing and dancing, 
—tragedy aud comedy on the other hand 
emploved only verse in the acts. 

¢ It has been often remarked that 
Homer has exalied his heroes to the 
character of gods, and degraded his 
deities below the character of men. 

§ Tragedy is the imitation of great 
persons ‘actions—but what is said of 
comedy agrees only with the old and 
mean sort ;—such as Dr. ‘Trapp explains 
in his Pralectiones Poetiew :—* Du- 
plex comoeedia fuit vetus; primo, omni- 
um antiquissima, quam (teste Aristotle, ) 
coripserunt Epicharmus et Phormis Si- 
culi, et Krates, Atheniensis ; quorum 
oper prorsus periere oninia:—rudis illa 
et impolita ; sententiosact innocua ;"— 
but this author and several other crities 
have contradicted. the opinion ef Aris- 
totle, namely, that the nature of tragedy 
requires the principal personages to be 
always of illustrious characters, and of 
high and princely rank; whose misfor- 
tunes and sufferings, it is said, take 
faster hold of the imagination, and im- 

ress the heart more forcibly than simi- 
S events happening to persons in pri- 
vate life —This indeed is more specious 
than solid, and it is refuted by facts— 
Dor the distresses of Desdemona, Mori- 
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ence between tragedy and comedy 4 

the former represents men better, and 

the latter worse than they really are. 
CHAPTER IL. 

The third diflerence consists in the 
manner in which these imitations are 
made. Sophocles, for instance, is like 
Hainer, in his imitation, for they both 
imitate considerable men: and in 
another respect, he is like Aristo- 
phanes, because he imitates those who 
act. Hence some have concluded 
that the pieces for the stage were 
called dramatic, from the word 
«* Drama,” which signifies an action. 
Hence the Dorians have attributed to 
themselves the invention of comedy ; 
the Megarians contended that it had 
its origin in their popular state. But 
the most plausible reasons have been 
urged by the Dorians, in Peloponne- 
sus, who found their pretensions to 
the invention of comedy, from theit 
name. For, say they, the villages, 
which the Athenians call Sx, we 
distinguish by the word xaan—whence 
is derived the word comedy—because 
the earliest comedians, not being al- 
lowed to enter the cities, went and 
acted in the villeges.* 

CHAPTER IY. 

There are two principal causes 
which seem to have produced poetry. 
The first is imitation, a quality bera 
with men, avd which distinguishes 





mii, and Belvidera, interest us as deeply 
as if they had been princesses and qui cus 
—The dignity of tragedy, it has been 
well observed, dves require, that theie 
should be nothing degrading or mean ia 
the circumstances of the persons whom 
it exhibits: but it requires nothing 
more. "Their high rank may render the 
spectacle more splendid, and the subject 
seemingly of more importance, but coh- 
duces very little to its being pathetic ; 
which depends entirely on the nature of 
the tale, on the art of the poet in cons 
ducting it, and on the sentiments te 
which it gives occasion,—Quintilian, ia 
giving rules for the construction of ,a 
poem, directs us to follow nature—s 
*« Naturun intueamur, hance sequamur ; 
id facillune accipiunt enim quod agno;- 
cunt.” 

~* This was perhaps the Exodia, and 
}’escennine verses, which retained much 
obscenity, a long time after the estas 
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them from the irrational creation *. 
*Tis this which makes them behold 
ictures with so much satisfaction, 
ecause they are capable of reasoning 
and of being informed, by looking on 
them.+ 
If imitation is natural to us, num- 
ber and harmony is not less so.t For 
these are the two causes which have 
evidently produced poetry. But 
‘sane! | attained its excellence, and 
ranched out into its various forms by 
degrees. It changed its form pcr 
ing to the inclination of poets §, some 
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of whom sang the actions of gréat per- 
sons ; others made badly-disposed 
men the subjects of their ‘songs and 
railleries*. “here remains no poem 
of this sort before Homer's, though it 
is probable there were many, but we 
have some vf bis time, in which jams 
bics were made use of as the + most 
proper and convenient for raillery and 
invective.  $ Homer, beyond doubt 
deserves the first place in the heroic’ 
and tragic kind, not only because he- 
has written well, but also because he 
has made dramatic imitationss. For 





blishment of comedy.—This species of 
diversion is alluded to by Horace : 
It grave virus 
Munditie pepulere ; sed in longum ta- 
men vam 
Manserunt, hodieque manent vestigia 
ruris. 

* It isthe observation of Dacier, that 
Aristotle uses the superlative (piunrixw- 
earov) because there are other erestures 
naturally inclinedtoimitation, as daws, 
monkeys, &c. but their imitation is only 
superficial, particular, and casual, while 
that of men is solid, general, and has 
sure principles. 

+ ‘The same may be observed of dra- 
matic representat*Gns they agreeably 
deceive us into an iinmagination that we 
actually see what we only hear; zry 
LONGINUS. 
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+ Afterhavingexplained the first cause 
of poetry, he comes to the second, 
which is number and harmony ; for 
whatever inclination men may have had 
to imitation, they would never have ex- 
celled in poesy, had they not been as 
much inclined to what Aristotle calls, 
number and harmony, that is, cadence 
Mr. T'yrrhit has inserted in 
his notes, an (in his own words) ‘ in- 

fragzmentum” of ‘Theophrastus, 
preserved by Plutarch, respecting mu- 
sic, whieh more fully explains this hy- 
pothesis of Aristotle. 

§ Aristotle says, that the rough draughts 
of poetry weie CNM POC 2 474 4 TAY 
Ti Loin ENACT LAT OY 
—and, indeed, we are told by Horace 
that it owed its invention to the assem- 
blies, which the first men (who were 
either shepherds or labourers) instituted 
in honour of the gods, after their vint- 
agit was not indeed whe effect of 


afi - 
ard song. 
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study, but nature exhilerated with joy 

and wine; 

Agricole prisci, fortes, parvoque beati 

Condita post frumenta, levantes tem- 
‘pore festo 

Corpus, ct ipsum animum spe finis, du- 
ra ferentem, 

Cum sociis operum, et pucris, et con- 
juge fida 

Tellureut porco, Sylvanuin lacte pia 
bant 

Floribus et vino genium, memorem bree 
vis xvi. Lib. IL. ve 140, &e. 

* We may take notice ‘ en passant” - 

(as Dacier expresses it) of this judg- 

ment of Aristotle, who clearly deter- 

mines that there is required a greater 

genius to praise, than to slander; for 

this reason, he calls those who spend 

their time in making hymns and pa- 

negyrics, more grave, 

more loftv ; and the others, viz. those 

employed in detracting trom the merits 

, more low 


TELVOTELGUSs 
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of other people, evr2Ac; 
and debased. 

+ Whether this poem attributed to Ho- 
Mer, was spurious or not, is very doubt- 
ful. Mr. Tvrrhitt observes, that Zene 
believes it to be genuine. 

t We have been already told, that 
those who had the most extensive ge- 
nius, devoted themselves to write of 
the actions of their gods and heroes, and 
that others amused themselyes in the 
more humble paths of satyr and invec- 
tive; he procceds to shew that Homer 
had indisputably the most exalted ge- 
nius, that he applied himself to grave 
and serious matters, Which is expressed 
by a forcible term, cre7auc. 

"§ Plato, in tis Picaiiet, goes beyond 
Austotle. Ue is not conicnt to cali 
epic poems tragedies, but asseris thas 
Homer was not only the greatert, but 
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‘ndeed his Margites has the same re= 
Jation to comedy, as his Ilias and 
Odyssey have to tragedy. 

* With respect to tragedy, Céschy- 
lus was the first who introduced two 
actors on the stage ; he shortened the 
songs of the chorus, and invented the 
idea of the principal actor—Sophocles 
addeda third actorf,and decorated the 
scenes. But it was late before it re- 
ceived that gravity and grandeur, 
which it at present possesses ; for dif- 
ficult was the task to throw aside that 
facetious and burlesque stile, which 
distinguished the earlier pieces. It 
found out naturally that sort of verse, 
whieh was most proper for conversa- 





the first of tragic poets; he calls him, 
TUS TEUYWUAS YYsHova, WolryrinwTa- 
Th, ULL Towrov Twyv Teaywimotwy. 

oe ~ ° 
Horace bears the same testimony to his 
merits, 





Tugue 

Rectius Jiiacum carmen deducis inactus, 

Quam si proferres ignota indictaque pri- 
mus. Ars, Poet. v. 129. 

* Aristotle does not inform us what 
wes primarily comedy or tragedy. He 
takes it in the state Thespis left it.— 
Horace explains more particularly its 
first invention ; 

Tgnotum tragic genus invenisse ca- 
mence, 

Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata 
Thespis 

Qui canerent, agerentque peruncti fieci- 
bus ora. 

Horace attributes the same, and 
indeéd mofye inventions, to /Eschylus ; 
Post hunc persqia pallaque repertor 


honeste, 

ZEschylus, et modicis instravit pulpita 
tignis, 

Ft docuit magnumgne lJoqui, nitique 
cothurno. 


+ The Greck tragedians never thought 
of encreasing this number, being pers 
suaded that the perfection of the plays 
consisted in these, three speakers, which 
gave occasion to Horace to ky down 
this rule: 

Hee quarta loquj persona laboret. 

It is observable here, that from what 
Aristotle says, we should be disposed to 
think, that before the time of Sophocles, 
never more than two actors were brought 
upon the stage. 


the Cephores of ASschylus, we find 


gers ‘ 
Yet in one scene of 


tion, viz. iambics ; and in protess of 
time, the number of Episodes, and all 
theother beauties of tragedy, rose suc- 
cessively—to treatofevery one of them 
would be difficult and tedious—it may 
suffice te have mentioned them in ge+ 


neral. 
[To be continued.) 





ANSWERS TO THE HISTORICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTIONS. 
(Continued from page 426,Vol. V.) 

QUEST I. What are the chief 
occurrences between the battle of 
Thermopyle, and the erecting of the 
ten tables of laws im the forum of 
Rome ? 

Ans. In this period, the Athenian 
state rises toa great height of gran- 
deur. The capital of this smal] terri- 
tory was burnt by the Persians, in the 
same year in which the battle of 
Thermopylze ‘was fought: but The-' 
mistocles, the Athenian general, was 
not disheartened by such an event ; 
he knew that stones might be easily 
raised into houses and temples, where 
men had hearts worthy of elegant 
mansions. ‘The year after the battle of 
Thermopylz, the Persians are routed 
every where, and compelled to retire 
into Asia, and from this time the Gre- 
cian states take the Jead in history, 
and it was evident, that Persia must 
ultimately fall a prey to superior skill 





Orestes, Pylades, and Clytemnestra, ig 
conversation together; and in another 
scene of his Eumenides, are introduced 
Minerva, Orestes, and Apollo; hence 
itis apparent that Asehylus was not ig- 
norant that a scene would bear three 
actors. Again, with respect to the 
paintings of the scenery, it was, wnfor- 
tunately for Aristotle, anticipated some 
tine before by Aeschylus, at least, if 
dependence is to be placed on the state- 
ment of Vitruvius; ‘* Primum Agathar- 
eus, Athenis, A®schyto docente, tragiy 
cain scenam fecit, Ke.” . 

On these minutiz, and indeed on the 
whole historv of the Grecian theatre, 
Dr. Bently, and Mr. Franklin (in his 

reface to the translation of Saphocles) 
= ¢ treated largely and ingeniously. 

Tn the plays of Luripides and Sophocles 
we find bui four episodes, the Medea of 
the former excepted, in which there arg 
seven. ‘TYRRULTe 
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and superior courage. In the year 
476 before Christ, Athens is rebuilt, 
under the auspices of Themistocles ; 
and with great foresight he makes a 
—— port at the Pyreum, by 
which means Athens not only be- 
came the capital of Greece, from _ its 
superiority in arts and arms, but was 
also a city of very extensive trade. To 
this town were brought the spoils of 
the Persians, now every where defeat- 
ed by the victorious arms of the 
Athenians. 

Cimon, the commander of the Athe- 
nians, under whom they had marched 
repeatedly to victory, feels the effects 
of their ingratitude. In the year be- 
fore Christ 464, be-is sentenced, by 
ostracism, to a banishmegt of ten years; 
and we are now led to amore glorious 
circumstance at Rome, where Cincin- 
natus, in the year before Christ 456, 
was called from his country farm, to 
take upon himself the dictatorship. In 
sixteen days he defeated the enemy, 
and quelled domestic dissentious. At 
the expiration of this term he laid 
down his office, and returned to his 
rustic occupations, leaving an exam- 
ple, which none but great minds are 
capable of following. For, in general, 
the baser the mind, the more tenaci- 
ous is it of office; not considering the 
purposes, which power is designed to 
accomplish, but some little empty 
trifles, by which their personal vanity 
is gratified. 

In the year before Christ 450, peace 
is concluded between Greece and Per- 
sia, atter a war of fifty-one years, from 
the burning of Sardis. By this, the 
independence otf Greece is completely 
established. The Greeks obtain the 
command of the Mediterranean, and 
having thus shewn to the world, how 
incompetent are multitudes to subdue 
a brave nation, and what feats may 
be performed by skill and valour, they 
arise to the highest state of dominion. 
They shew the world how dominion 
is to be acquired, and also shew how 
by a regular process it is to be lost. 
A lesson, which every nation seems 
to havea great facility in acquiring. 

Quest. IL. To what reflections do 
the above occurrences giye rise ? 

Ans. There is a most contemptible 
race of mortals to be seen in those 
conventicles, for the corruption of 
every thing nokle and generous in 


man, the routes in the metropolis of -~ 


our country, which, upon any event 
in the history of mankind being men- 


‘tioned tothem, turn it off bya laugh ;- 


that happened long ago, and is no rule 
for us. Thus, if one were to tell-them 
that the time might come when they 
ought to quit London, and leave it-to 
be burnt by an enemy, -and bring in 
the instance of ‘Themistocles, who 
saw Athens burnt, and restored to a 
much superior degree of greatness, 
they would be quite shocked at the 
idea, and would rather submit to the 
meanest terms, than see the elegance 
ot their mansions disturbed. But. it 
becomes us to compare events toge- 
ther in history, and thence derive in- 
struction for our own conduct. The- 
mistocles advised the leaving of. the 
capital, to be burnt by au enemy, but 
he foresaw that the disaster was but 
temporary. The Carthaginians saw 
their city burnt by the Romans, but 
the rain of the state was for ever. The 
monied interest had got the pre-emi- 
nence in Carthage, and the conse- 
quence was the total ruin of them- 
selves and country. Nobler motives 
swayed the Athenians; the conse- 
quence Was, that their country was 
not ruined: walls, houses, and temples 
perished, but a country consists of 
men, high-minded men, and such 
beings carry the country with them, 
wherever they go. There never was 
a time, when those sentiments re- 
quired more to be inculcated than at 
resent. We see what the French 
1ave done upon the continent; that 
they may laud here, is within the 
verge of possibility. Have we a The- 
mistocles to defend us upon Jand ? 
have we a population like the Athe- 
nians to defend their country? Ifwe 
have not, what is the reason that we 
have not? It will be too late to ask 
these questions, when Buonaparte is 
landed. 

The ingratitude ofa country to their 
benetactors is notorious; it was ex- 
emplified frequently in the conduct 
of the Athenians. ‘Thus the meritoy 
rious Cimon was banished by them, 
by the ostracism. Notthat the greatest 
benefactor to his country is to escape 
with impunity, if he is guilty of a 
fault; Jet His offence be tried, but lee 
not tue trial be by a confused mob, 
but by persons capable of an equitable 
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decision. Our own country has af- 
forded us lately a better exainple. A 
brave admiral was victoricus in one 
day’s engagement : he hadsent home 
the trophies of his victory to his coun- 
trv: but when he ‘came himself, he 
found the general opinion to be, that 
more might have been done: and as- 
suredly he is criminal, not only who 
suffers defeat by his neglect, but who 
by his neglect, or imprudence, or ill 
judgment, loses the advantage which 
victory placed in his hands. A court- 
martial has, in this instance, deter- 
mined on the fact, and noone doubts 
the propriety of the sentence: but we 
may lament the difference in the si- 
tuation of Sir R. Calder, and some 
who have commanded our armies. Sir 
R. Calder, with an inferior force, beat 
the enemy, took two of his ships, but 
is tried by a court-martial, and is se- 
verely reprimanded. Have we not 
had generals who have been defeated, 
but every enquiry into their conduct 
has been resisted? If England wishes 
to conquer Buonaparte, the discipline 
of the navy must be introdaced into 
the army; and every general who 
loses a battle, must be tried in the 


same manner as an admiral, who loses 
his ship, or does not take as many of 
the cnemy’s ships as tortune has put 
into his power. 

Where a country produces a man 


like Cincinnatus, it must rise. The 
high offices of a state, when held by 
men of superior minds, confer dignity 
on the possessor; but when they are 
the objects of ambition, to mean and 
ignoble spirits, they only conter dis- 
grace on him who by intrigue ac- 
qtires them. There is not a surer 
way to ruin a country, than to piace 
in high office those who are unwor- 
thy ofcommand. Make a comman- 
der. in chief of one who is distinguish- 
ed by defeat. Makea prime minister 
of one, whose mine is fled with mean 
objects ; who, with great resourees, 
produces little ends; who, when the 
country is calling for noble exertions, 
is frittering away its strength in little 
schemes; who is plausible in_ ha- 
rungucs, but incapable of conceiving 
any thing noble, or generous, or 
grand ; who, when he should be plan- 
ning a campaign, is occupied with 
Joan-jobbers, contractors, the grubs of 
the monied interest, instead of -admj- 
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rals, generals, and statesmen: such a 
wretch will cleave to the rudder of 
the state, till he has steered it among 
shoals and rocks, and itis torn from his 
grasp by the fury of the winds and 
waves; whilst the crew, too late, 
curse their folly in trusting their fate 
to heedlessness, inexperience, rash- 
ness, loquacity, presumption, and cor- 
ruption. 
Greece sustained a conflict of fifiy 
years with Persia, and came trium- 
hant out of the great conflict. How 
ong will the present conflict last be- 
tween France and Great Britain. The 
French are not like the Persian sol- 
diers: their sovereign resembles ra- 
ther their great conqueror, and his 
men are trained iike the famed Ma- 
cedonian phalanx. It is to no pur- 
ose to hope, or to wish. We shall 
e beat, and deserve to be beat, if we 
do not imitate the Greeks in their ac- 
tivity, in their energy, in their perse- 
verance, in their patriotism. We 
know what sort of an enemy we 
haveto contend with, and we must 
make ourselves as skilled in the use 
of arms, as are the soldiers of Buona- 
parte. This may be done; but it can- 
not be done, unless there is a true 
spirit to animate the mass, unless 
Mens agitat molem : 


Not the mens of money-lenders, but 
the mens of men, who know how to 
value honour and liberty. 

Quest. TL. What are the chief oc- 
currences between the act forestablish- 
ing septennial parliaments, and the 
rebellion in 1745. 

Ans. Vhe Whigs in this period were 
in possession of power. The Tories 
could scarcely muster at any time any 
considerable strength, a this was 
now the time to see, whether the 
Whigs were really influenced or not, 
by the principles they pretended to 
profess. ‘The first act we have alrea- 
dy mentioned, that they performed, 
was in defiance of the bill of rights, in 
defiance of all their pretended regard 
for the people, and a measure, which 
it weal require the most distinguish- 
ed conduct on their part, in any de- 
gree, tocompensate. They had esta- 
blished septennial parliaments: to 
what purpose did men dare to cal] 
themselves Whigs, who could be 
guilty of so atrocious an act? They 

















thought only of perpetrating their 
pone, and of governing the country 
»y an oligarchy, and of deceiving the 
people by outcries against the ‘Tories. 

But base as this act was on the part 
of the Whigs, treacherous to. the 
country, and certain to be productive 
of future mischief, it was not to be 
imagined, that the people would all 
at once forget the principles esta- 
blished at the revolution ; and the so- 
vereign himself on a new throne 
would hardly countenance measures, 
which might tend to weaken his in- 
fluence. We have before mentioned, 
that George I. was friendly to religi- 
ous liberty, and inimical to the pre- 
tensions of the high church clergy. 
This was manifest in the first occur- 
rence, to which our particular atten- 
tion may be called—the proceedings 
of the convocation against the cele- 
brated Dr. Hoadly, then bishop of 
Bangor, which produced a vast num- 
ber of writings in favour of religious 
liberty, and gave rise to the term the 
Bangorian controversy. ‘The bishop 
had published a sermon on the nature 
of the kingdom of Christ, which he 
atirmed to be of a spiritual, not of a 
temporal nature. The high church 
clergy were in arms upon such a sub- 
ject; they appointed a committee to 
examine the sermon, who represented 
it to be subversive of all government 
and discipline in the church of Christ ; 
to be replete with every thing that 
was base and disloyal ; and they would 
have proceeded to the most violent 
measures, if the king had not marked 
the proceedings with his displeasure, 
and dismissed their convecation—for- 
tunately for the country, that very 
obnoxious body bas net since been 
permitted to sit for business. The 
death blow given to this body was in 
the year 1717. 

"Lhe next important occurrence was 
the celebrated measure known under 
the name of the South Sea Bubble, 
When the wholecountry ran mad with 
the schemes of projectors, and every 
one wished to make his fortune by 
any thing but the laudable efforts of 
honest industry. The plan was laid 
upon an object very laudable in itself, 
and which proceeded from the crown— 
the cunsideration of proper means for 
lessening the national debt. Upon. 
this, Sir John Bunt, a plausible stock- 
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jobbing scriviner, . formed a_ plan, 
which he communicated to the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer; and the statés- 
man, like a statesman_in later times, 
put himself completely into the power 
of the man of money. ,The project 
was to reduce all the funds into one; 
and in bidding for the prize, the South 
Sea Company overcame the bank, 
and a bill was brought into parliament 
to confer on this company, the ne- 
cessary powers for accomplishing its 
bargain. The bill was opposed, and 
many solid arguments were used 
against it, such as that it was calcu- 
lated to enrich a few, and impoverish 
the many ; to countenance stock-job- 
bing ; to give too great a power tothe 
monied interest, which might after- 
wards interfere in elections. The bill 
however passed, received the king’s as- 
sent April the 7th, 1720, and such was 
the infatuation of the people, that at 
opening the books, every, hundred 
pounds stock sold ior three hundred, 
and by various artifices, the shares 
were raised, till a hundred pounds 
share was sold for a thousand pounds, 
Ina few months the people’s ardour 
began to cool. On the sth of Sep- 
tember the tide turned, and such rum 
did the absurd measure bring upon 
numerous individuals, that the king 
was pressed to return immediately 
fromm his Hanoverian dominions, and 
both houses of parliament entered in- 
to a serious enquiry into the fraud 
cominiited on the people. A scene 
of infamy was discovered, in which 
men of money and men of family 
were equally inyolyed ;_ several were 
expelled the house of commons, the 
books and papers of the directors were 
seized, and every thing was done to 
make the criminals disgorge their ill- 
gotten treasures, 

The next important occurrence was 
the impeachment and trial of the 
Ear) of Macclesfield, the then Chan- 
cellor, in 1724. The trial lasted 
twenty days; at the end, the Earl wis 
condemned to pay a tine of 30,600). 
and to be imprisoned till uie sum was 
paid. He suifered an imprisonment 
of six weeks, before the money was 

rocured for discharging his fine, but 

1¢ Jost his character and his office, 
aud such an example might have been 
expected to denen tate ministers from 
similar fyauduleat practices, Other 
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important occurrences we shall defer 
to the next month. 
Quest. 1V. To what refiections do 
the above occurrences give rise ? 
Ans. he Bangorian controversy is 
now but little studied. We are sure 
prised in these days, that a doubt 
could ever have been entertained on 
this subject. Christ himself says, that 
his kingdom is not of this world; and 
what a set of impudent impostors 
must they not be, who under his 
name would dare to exercise any tem- 
poral authority whatsoever upon their 
rethren! In the kingdom of Christ 
there are no priests, or rather all are 
priests ; for the apostle says, that every 
man is exalted by the christian reli- 
gion to be his own priest, and this 
reat privilege is little understood or 
ft by the majority of those who em- 
brace the christian profession. This 
does not prevent the formation of 
communities, or even establishing 
them under the authority of govern- 
ment, which may cal] themselves 
churches, or, as the word implies, as- 
semblies of the Lord. Still however 


the assembly of Christ's faithful fel- 
lowers is not at all stained by the con- 


duct of such bodies of men, whether 
itis a council of Constance, which 
burned John Huss, or the convocation 
in 1727, which attacked bishop Hoad- 
ly, one of the greatest ornaments of 
the church of England. The true 
assembly of Christ is known by the 
obedience of its members to the pre- 
cept of their master: Let him who 
would be the greatest among you, be 
the servant of all—and it is laughable 
to see any one, who — to stand 
in the place of the fishermen of Gal- 
lilee, strutting about, looking big, 
claiming high pre-eminence, despising 
his inferiors, and aiming at tempore 

authority. The late proceedings in 
Edinburgh shew a spirit very much 
like that of our convocation ; but the 
vietory obtained over the Scotch cler- 
gy will tend to keep that body in 
order, and in that part of the island, 
as well as this, care will in future be 
taken, net to permit their intrusion 
into matters in which they have no 
concern, Atheism. was a fine cry 
against Mr. Lesly.; but we are ‘not 
such tools now-a-days, as to believe 
every man to bean Atheist, that 
the soudisont spitiual gentry exclaims 
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against as such. We know the rea 
sons why Socrates was poisoned in 
prison; Gailleo confined by the In- 
quisition ; and Servetus burnt alive, 
under the auspices of the cruel and 
slanterous Calvin. 

When we think of the South Sea 
Babble, we cannot help exclaiming, 
what a set of dupes must not our 
forefathers have been! Yet ifany one of 
them should arise out of his grave, he 
would probably be more astontshed 
at the conduct of the present genera- 
tion. If I,he would say, wasa dupe, 
what must be thought of you, who 
have taken so little warnimg by’ my 
fate? If I was eager to pay off the 
national debt, when it amounted only 
to between thirty and forty millions, 
what shall be said of you, and your 
confidence in a minister, under whom 
it has been raised to between four‘and 
five hundred millions? If we were 
afraid of the future’ influence of the 
South Sea Company, what shall I 
say to your strange schemes of letting 
the bank of England coin your circu- 
lating medium, and of keeping upon 
their notes the words, ‘‘ F promise to 
pay,” when every visit to the bank 
shews you the insignificance of ‘the 
promise, and that you can exchahge 
only paper for paper? IT confess ~- 
self to have been a dupe, ‘but ‘the 
moment we had a suspicion of fraudu- 
lent practices, we set ourselves in good 
earnest to correct them, and to punish 
the agents in the fraud. We did*not 
permit obstacles to be thrown in ‘our 
way, or the situation of the agents to 
screen them from justice. The house 
of commons did not see its vote de- 
cided by a speaker, but with hand and 
heart we al] set ourselves in earnest to 
the work ;- and however we might be 
infected with the love of gain, a ge- 
neral sense of propriety of character 
existed, and no one was the’ avowed 
defender of iHlicit practices. 

The impeachment of lotd Maccles- 
field was a measure, which dees ho- 
nour to those who instigated and pur- 
sued it. .Men im high stations’ have 
high tewards assigned to them, and 
ougiit to be superior to the little arts 
of gzin. ‘This was aes re exem- 

ished in the. character of the great 
ord Chatham: he kept himself at a 
distance from: even the ‘suspicion’ of 
watticing with the monitd interest, 
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‘id his measyres were planned. for 
the honour of the kingdom, not-wpen 
some little stoek-jobbing purposes. 
In high public characters, the pay 
‘ought to be such, as to pretlude 
temptation to base gains, but when 
they are discovered te be sunk adnto 
all the tricks of a mere jobber, they 


cannot be held up teo much to 


public scorn. Their fall must be 
made an example to others, and at the 
game time must teach the nation, the 
necessity of scrutinizing the conduct 
in this respect, of every one placed in 
a high official situation. Confidence, 
in this respect, is totally misplaced. 
It is sure to be abused; and, if a house 
of commons is not vigilant in pur- 
suing and punishing offences of this 


. kind, there will be always a suspicion 


that its principal members haye a tel- 
low feeling with the offender. 

Quest. V. Does London afford to 
a reflecting mind, a greater number 
of proofs in favour of civilization or 
the want of it? 

Ans. Abdoilah, and his friend, the 
merchant, could discuss the question, 
without flinging abottle at each other's 
head, which was the best maxim for a 
government, that the king can do no 
wrong, or that for ali the wrong that 
is done in a countey, the king should 
be accountable. It may appear, doubt- 
Jess, very extraordinary to many of 
our readers, that such composure 
should exist on so important a sub- 
ject; but the merchant had travelled, 
and the African had been brought up 
according to the maxim of his country 
—‘* Lo shibricki, bemilky nilky :” do 
not be humbugged by priests or prin- 
ces. Hence they examined the ques- 
tion coolly in all its bearings, and 
they were surprised at Jast, that both 
maxims were good; that both may 
tend equally to the public good; for 
in the country, where the ‘king can 
do no wrong, the person who coun- 
tersigns the order should be accounta- 
ble for it; and in the country, where 
the blame of every thing.is thrown 
upon the king, he has only to act 
fairly, and take care that the perpe- 
trators of the act should be brought to 


Jystice. Thus in Abdollah’s counrry,: 


if an army had been defeated, or had 
efiected its escape bya disgraceful cae 
itulation, the Nein 


y called to account; a court-martial 
Vol. V. 


g was immediate. 


was set, which examined previously 
al. the erder¢ that Aad been) issued 
fromthe cabinet ; if no blame could 
attaeh to those: ordefs;sthen the zene- 
ral.was €alled upon to vindicate himn- 


-self; and as blame. must: now attach 


to him or-to the officers under him, 
it was sure to be found out, and jne- 
vitable disgrace, the certainty of ne- 
ver being employed again,. or death, 
were the portion of the delinquent. 

But Abdollah got into.a more un. 
fortunate scrape by his langhterloy- 
ing talents, than when he put the 
proud Scotchman, the candidate for 
the East India direction, into a passion. 
He had, we may remember, begun 
his English studies, by reading ‘the 
Bible; and this led him to frequent 
conversations with his friend the mer- 
chant, who, being a-man ef humour, 
recommended to Abdollah to devote 
his Sundays to the churches, ehapels, _ 
and meetings of the metropolis, by 
which he would not only improve in 
his English, but easily diseover what 
was the religion of the country. They 
began with the established churches, 
and visited in a short ‘time the prin- 
cipal ones ; the cathedrals they’ took 
in the week days, but never got into 
the choir of either, for Abdollah was 
seized with one of his laughing fits, 
under the dome of St. Paul’s, when 
he heard the priest singing the Lird’s 
Prayer; and such was the strength of 
his lungs, that the vergers ran from 
all quarters, and the merchant with 
great difficulty got his friend out of 
the ehurch, before they were at his 
heels. It was in vain that-the mer- 
chant reasoned with the Afrieah upon 
this point, for he was so strongly pre- 
possessed with the beauty, simplicity, 
and excellence of the Lord's Prayér, 
that he could not bear the thoughts of 
its being uttered, but with the utmost 
dignity and composure. 

One thing pleased him in the esta- 
blished church, that h€ could take his 
Bible with him, and follow the reader 
through so many chapters; and he was 
quite astonished at the dissenters, 
that they should be so very fond of 
long prayers, and long sermons, when 
their time, as he thought, might be 
so much: better tim reading the 
Bible, and rettecting on its contents. 
The popish church did net affeet him 
a : he was accustomed toso much 
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greater magnificence, and so many 
similar céremonies in his own coun- 
» .that he preserved his gravity 
during high mass, and whispered to 
his friend only, on quitting the chapel 
—* simli pina ahumi barla”—thistles 
for asses, and pomp for the vulgar. 
But of al] places, he was most struck 
with the quakers’ meeting ; there he 
frequently meditated in silence with 
those worthy sectaries, and he con- 
tended, that it was the best religion 
for a trading country. Indeed, what 
can be more delightful than to be in 
company with a set of men, he would 
Say, who are either inspired, or ex- 
ect to be inspired! If we could but 
elieve it, what happiness is equal to 
such an illusion! However, be the 
Case as it may, what can be better 
for men engaged in commercial spe- 
culations, than to spend two or three 
hours in silence on Sunday, and as 
many on the ‘Thursday, every week. 
What room for inward reflection! A 
man must either sleep or think: if 


he is not asleep, he must think of 


something: let him meditate on what 
he will, whether on a broomstick or 
a bargain, or have his thoughts in- 
tent, as they should be, on divine to- 
ics, he must be a gainer by this ha- 
Fireal silence. 
But notwithstanding repeated. vi- 
sits to churehes and meetings, they 
seemed to make no impression what- 
soever on the mind of Abdollah; he 
neither troubled himself to refute any 
opinion advanced in them, nor en- 
tered into the conversation, when the 
oints of a sermon were. Ciscussed. 
This affected the merchani’s wife, for 


she had Jately returned frorh a visit 
to the north, where she had been 


’ 


converted by Dr. C , to evan- 
gélicism, She could not tell precisely 
what it was,, but she said the evange- 
lical clergy weré the only people 
worth hearing; and, if alj imitated 
her dear coctor, she had no doubt, 
that our trade would be encreased ten 
fold, and that we should have the sa- 
tisfaction of beating the French by 
land, as well as by. sea. Herconyersion 
was wrought in the following manner. 
At her friend’s in the north, Dr. 
pa ~ was invited one day to din- 
ner, on his coming ta take possession 


ofa valuable living in chat neizhbour- 


> ‘- 


hood. - There was a large -pattyy 
sprightly women, and sensible’ men. 

he doctor excelled in repartee, and 
mirth went round with the wine. Af- 
ter tea and coffee, the doctor begged 
leave ot his host to retire, and to have 
a room to himself for an hour. His 
host politely complied ; and as the 
doctor had not asked for pen and ink, 
and had not, to his knowledge, any 
books, he had the curiosity to ask 
him, what had detained him so long 
from the company. My prayers, re» 
plied the doctor, with the utmost gra- 
vity ; I always spend an hour in the 
evening, at my private devotions: 
His host made no remark on this oc+ 
cupation of his time, but expressed 
his fears only, that he might have met 
with some interruption. Of this, the 
doctor was not sensible, or pretended 
not to be sensfole, though all the ser= 
vantsin the house went,on some pre- 
text or other, into the room, after they 
had heard the report of one, who by 
accident had gone into the room for 
something, and thus the doctor's cha- 
racter for exemplary piety was in aa 
instant established. 

The doctor, after converting the 
merchant’s wife, promised to visit her 
in town, and here his ambition was 
on fire to convert an African prince. 
The adventure, however, was unpro- 
mising, when he heard Abdollah’s 
character ; generous to the extreme, 
laughter-loving, kind, good-humour- 
ed, courteous, gentle, wishing to 
make all around him happy. Ah! 
said the doctor, these are but splendid 
vices. TI have been sure of a man's 
going to Heaven, whom I have con- 
verted at the foot of the gallows; but 
there is no laying hold of men, who 
love laughing. I have said of laugh- 
ing, that it is folly, and the worst of 
it is, that these men are not deterred 
by the most serious applications ta 
their consciences, from indulging in 
a jest. They think nomore of a bishop 
than they do of me, nor more of me 
than they would’of any common maa. 
After much sclicitation, however, the 
doctor was persuaded to tindertake the 
conversion, and so safiguine now was 
he of his suceéss, that he intimated his 
design to some of the directors of thé 
Sierra Leone Company, and together 
they planned an enabassy to the coult 
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ef Oulo,.to civilize the interior of 
Africa. 

« The merchant's wife communicated 
the news to her-husband, and he, 
who was not averse to innocent mirth, 
came willingly into the plan. He had 
said nothing to his wife on her conver- 
sion, never contradicted any thing 
that she asserted on the credit of her 
hew instructor, and repeated to him- 
self only, now andthen, an old pro- 
verb. 

Dovaines aes DererOimover sepa, 
which we.desire our readers not to 
translate to their wives, on any ac- 
count whatever. He pursued, how- 
ever, a different conduct with his 
daughters, explained to them fully 
all the points en which so much stress 
was laid | by the evangelicals, and fi- 
nished always by saying: the gospel 
means good tidings, but these evan- 
gelicals seem to delight more in ter- 
ror than joy, to expatiate on the hor- 
rors of hell, rather than on the satis- 
faetion-of a heavenly life. 

Abdollah was, however, prepared, 
and the.day came for his conversion. 
‘The doctor was introduced to hinr by 
the merchant, who retired, soon after 
the common salutations, into an anti- 
room, where he found his wife in the 
greatest anxiety about the result. Ab- 
dollah had been, the day before, at 
a church, where he had seen on the 
velvet before the communion table, or 
the pulpit, the figure ofa triangle, 
worked in gold. The conversation 
had begun on the sermon of the pre- 
ceding day, from which our African 
was led to ask the meaning of this 
triangle, which had then, for the first 
time, struck his attention, and he had 
forgotten to ask its meaning from the 
merchant. ‘The doctor rose to answer 
the question, with the utmost so- 
kemnity, and, placing himself ina 
preaching attitude, replied: This tri- 
angle is an emblem of a most holy 
mystery; the three sides represent 
the three persons in God; the triangle, 

is unity ; as the three sides are equal, 
so are the three persons; neither are 
before nor after the other; and he, 
who does not believe in this holy mys- 
tery, will without doubt perish ever- 
lastingly. Abdollah’s countenance was 
on the full stretch; the doctor thonght 
that he had gained.a point ;. he ex- 
tended bis arna, and was going on with 


dis harangue, when Abdollih could 


7 


hold out no longer ; the ac8eros ye- 
Awe welo; the laugh would out’ id 
ran the merchant and his wife, the 
merchant to bring’ back, the African 
to composure, and his wife te console 
the doctor. Neither task was easy, 
The doctor reddened like a turkey- 
cock, and retired with the lady inte 
the anti-room, where he assured her, 
that the laugh would be by-and-by 
or the other side, when such profa- 
ners of holy things would be well 
broiled for their presumption. The 
merchant, with great difficulty brought 
the African to repeat theoccasion of 
this explosure, and they laughed’ to- 
gether for a full hour, at the odd no- 
tions the doctor’s speech had excited 
in Abdollah’s mind ; however he was 
soon made sensible of the impropriety 
of treating a doctor in such a manner, 
and he promised to. make, and did 
make a most ample apology, an apo- 
logy which pany Ft another contrast 
between Great Britain and the regions 
of Oulo. 

Quest. VI. Is. similarity of hand- 
writing, without an other leading: 
circumstances, 
guilt ? 

Ans. We were led to this question, 
by a very extraordinary trial, that late. 
+ ewe place in the Court of King’s 

ench. Theculprit and the jury aré 
to us equally unknown; the paper, 
which occasioned the trial, we proba- 
bly read, when it first appeared, but 
we scarcely remember its contents, 
We will take for granted, that it wag 
an infamous libel.” With the writing 
of this libel, a Judge Jotngen was 
charged, and, on the trial, the follow- 
ing case was made out by the attor- 
ney general. ; 

Mr. Cobbet, the’ publisher of a 
weekly paper, received a letter, of- 
fering him intelligence on the state of 
affairs iii Ireland, and_to this letter he 
replies, that he is ready‘ to receive. 
such intelligence, and announces ‘ta 
the anonymous writer the mode. by 
which it was to be’ conyeyed. Soon 
afier, a letter is received by Mr. 
Cobbet, in a-cover, which had beeti 
opened, and whieh he destroyed,° Te= 
collecting of it only, that it had the 
Dublin post mark. A few days after, 
another letter is received by him, in 
the same mannei, except that the seal 
had not been broken, andthe cover 
to this letter he also destrpyed, recol 

Le 


sufficient _ proof of 
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lecting only, that it had the Dublin 


send them to Dublin, and to desirea 


post mark. These two letters be pub - friend to put them into the post of 


ishes in his paper, and the question 
is, whether Judge Johnson was or 
was not the writer of these letters. 
To prove,that he was the writer of 
them, four witnesses are called, who 
think: that these tavo letters were writ- 
ten ky Judge Johnson, acknowledg- 
ing at the same time, and_ pointing 
out to the court a considerable varia- 
tion from the general Character of 
his hand-writing. Here the case is 
left by the attorney general, and in 
defence of the judge, five witnesses 
appear, all well acquainted with his 
hand-writing. Of these witnesses, 
three seem liable to some degree of 
objection, though the objection is 
scarcely of any consequence, when 
we consider that they were upon their 
oaths. One was connected with the 
judge by marriage, and the other two, 
from expressions in ther testimony, 
which, afier all, might not affect their 
testimony in the least, are liable to 
the suspicion ef preparation for the 
trial. We mention these circum- 
stances, because we wish to state the 
case, the most possibly to the disfa- 
vour of the prosecuted, and the fa- 
vour of the prosecutor. The two 
other evidences are entirely free trom 
all suspicion whatsoever. Now these 
five witnesses coneur in their testi- 
mony, and express, upon their oaths, 
the strongest belief, that the two let- 
ters in question were not in the hand 
writing of Judge Johnson. 

Thus stood the case, when the chief 
justice summed up the evidence in 
‘the clearest manner; that is to say 
the facts, as we have stated them: 
how much he disappointed the court 
in his mode of doing it, it is not ne- 
cessary here to dwell upon ; suffice it 
to: say, that the speech ended, the 
jury ina very few minutes brought 
in their verdict guilty. 

Now, upon what that verdict was 
founded, we are at a loss to determine. 
As far as the case goes, the two let- 
ters might have been written by hun- 
dréds of persons in both islands ; for 
so like are the hand-writings ot per- 
sons educated under some peculiar 
masters; that consmon readers are little 
able to -discriminate between them. 
Now, if a nian in England had writ- 
teg these letters, it would be easy to 


that town. ‘That they really came 
from the post ef that town, we know, 
only by the recollection of Mr. Cobs 
bet, on seeing the post mark on the 
cover, which he destroyed, and this 
post mark, though it may lead to the 
suspicion that the writer lived in Dubs 
lin, can excite only a suspicion, and 
there must be other circumstances to 
confirm that suspicion, or of itself 
the post mark is of no consequénce. 
It niay be used by persons living in 
London as well as in Dublin. 

We will suppose then, that the at+ 
ak general, upon this post mark, 


founds his suspicious of the writer be+ 


ing in Dublin, and that on examining 
the hand-writing of various persons, 
he finds a great resemblance between 
ihe hand-writing in these letters, amd 
that of judge Johuson. He finds per- 
sous acquamted with judge Johnson's 
writing, and four of them are so cer 
tain of it from the resemblance in the 
two hand-writings, that they will not 
scruple, upon their oaths, to declare 
their belief that he wroté the two 
letters. This is suflicient for an at- 
torney general ; he has sufficient evis 
dence to come before a court of jus- 
tice ; all the evidence of the Dublin 
yost mark, and Mr. Cobbet’s recol« 
olen are superfluous. The ques+ 
tion is simply, whether A. B. wrote 
a certain paper, and four men, knows 
mg his hand-writing, declare upon 
oath, that they believe he did it. 
Now, we will suppose, that no evi+ 
dence had been brought to the con- 
rary, and that A. B. bad said to the 
jury, Gentlemen, I confess to you, 
that the -hand-writing resembles mine 
very strongly, but the very circum- 
stances, in which the tour witnesses 
against me have pointed out its ditte- 
rence from my general hand-writing, 
are the very circumstances which 
would have convinced me, that the 
pense in question, supposing it te have 
een on any other subject, had been 
copied exactly from one that I really 
had written. I essuredly did not write 
these letters; but the person who 
wrote them, copies my hand-writing 
so well, that I do not blame the four 
witnesses, for asserting that to be my 
own hand-writing, which, on the 


first look at it, would haye puzzled 
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me myself, and fron: the knowledge 
of the contents of the paper, and the 
circamstances. pointed out by these 
witnesses, would be necessary to con- 
vince myself that] had not written 
these papers. " 

Here then rests our question. Is 
the similarity of hand-writing, with- 
out any other concomitant circum- 
stances, a sufficient proof of guilt; 
and we do not hesitate to say, that 
we cannot allow to the meve testimo- 
ny of resemblance of hands, so great 
weight, as to subject a man to punish- 
ment. The great point in this, and 
all other cases of law, is to free the 
innocent, and to punish the guilty ; 
and it is not right, for fear of the 
guilty escaping, to establish a prece- 
dent, by which the innocent may be 
condemned. That similarity of hand- 
writing, also, is not a proof of guilt, 
douse accompanied by apparently 
very convincing proofs of guilt, may 
be made more evident, by a case, real 
or fictitious, we cannot pretend to say, 
which is related of Cromwell. 

There was, in his time, a felon un- 
der sentence of death, who was said 
to be so skilful in the art of picking 
locks, that he could not only enter 
into any room, and open the door of 
any cabinet, closet, or drawer, but 
leave every place shut in such a man- 
ner, that no one could tel] that a jock 
had been opened. Cromwell at that 
time wished to ruin some man of im- 

ortance in the councils of Spain, and 
he thought this felon a useful imple- 
ment for his purpose. The felon was 
sent for; not only his life, but a great 
reward was promised to him, on the 
execution of a certain design. He un- 
dertoek to execute it, went over to 
Spain, entered the chamber previously 
pointed out to hin in the house of the 
minister, leaves a paper in a certain 
cabinet, and returns home ; no person 
in Spain, except the English ambas- 
sador, having the least knowledge of 
the transaction. Soon after, insinu- 
ations are thrown out against the mi- 
nister; he is galled with them ; desires 
to meet his opponents ; his papers-are 
examined, and among them is found 
the fatal paper, so resembling his own 
hand-writing, that his brother minis- 
ters and himself are puzzled te find 
out the jeast difference between it, 
and the many papers that they knew 
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to be of his hand-writing. - He has no. 
means left of vindicating himself ; he 
cannot account for the paper being in 
that cabinet, to which, to his own 
knowledge, no one had acvess but 
himself; and the result avas, that he 
was disgraced, and Cromwell triumph- 
ed, in making the court of Spain the 
instrument of his vengeance on one 
of its bestservants. Thus itis possible 
for one man to imitate another's hand- 
writing, and to send it in a cover toa 
printer, and to subject an innocent 
man to a trial; but when the trial 
comes, we should expect, not only: 
proofs of the similarity of hand-writ- 
ing, but proofs which should connect 
the issuing of the paper with the per-. 
son, who was charged with the crime 
of having written it, 

Questions to be answered next 
month, , 

Quest. I. What are the chief oc- 
currences between the erecting ef the. 
ten tables in the foram at Rome, and. 
the famous plague at Atheus ? 

Quest. ib ‘To what reflections do: 
the above occurrences give rise? 

Quest. IL. What are the chief en 
currences between the act for septennial 
parliaments, and the rebellion in 17452: 

Quest. LV. ‘To what reflections do 
they give rise? 

Quest. V.. Does London afford a 
greater number of proofs in favour of 
civilization, or the want of it? 

Quest. VI. Which is the nest dan- 
gerous institution, the Inquisition, or 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice ? 


ANECDOTES OF DR. PALEY. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
[Continued frem page 513, Vol.'L.] 
SIR, 

THE mistakes that are made by 
printers, are often curious, and some- 
times they improve the copy that 
is sent to them. Your primer has 
changed a word in my Jast letter, pros 
bably from my writing not being so 
plain as it sow to be; and Leoniess, 
that we academics do not excei in.an 
art, to which it would become us all 
to pay more attention; but the altered 
word carries the idea completely with 
it, though it is never used in this man= 
ner in the University of Cambridge. 
I wrote, the combination-reem; your 
printer probably conceived, that no 
such room could exist m a cokaze,, 
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and he had‘in his head the combina- 
tion of journeymen Le ape carpen- 
ters, taylors, &c. which have of late 
years been too frequent in this king- 
dom. ‘Fhe cause of them has not 
been searched for, so deeply asit ought 
to be; but since these combinations 
have -been found to exist in a great 
number of trades, it is evident that 


there miust be 2 common cause for 


their existenee. Till the root of the 
evil has been discovered, nothiag but 
partial remedies will be applied; the 
meonvenience will frequently occur, 
rautual jealousies will subsist between 
the employers and the employed, and 
business will be carried on to the dis- 
satisfaction of all parties. All this 
miay be easily remedied, but there 
must be first a disposition to receive 
the cure ; and, whether masters or 
journeymen wil! admit it or not, your 
readers may be assured, that there is 
so harm in the combination of fellows 
ot colleges, and that the combination- 
room need got excite any unpleasant 
feelings. 

At Oxford, this room is called the 
common room, and every college has 
one of this kind néar to the hal!. To 
this room, the tellows of the college 
retire after dinner, , for conversation 
for an hour or two; here they drink 
their wine, and to this room the 
young men of the college, called 
tellow commoners, have admission. 
These young men derive their name 
from their situation at dinner in the 
hall, as they are seated at the tellows 
table, and partake of the fellows com- 
mons. AtOxford, this class of young 
nten is called by a very odious name, 
that. of gentlemen commoners, as they 
have there a table to themselves, and 
this tablets called the gentlemen com- 
moners table, whilst the table of the 
class next to them is the class of com- 
moners, simply so called. Thus you 
would suppose, that at Oxford, the 
commoners were not gentiemen, but 
the’ distmction is merely. in words. 
The men:at one table are no more 
gentlemen than those at the other, 
nor does an academic at Cambridge 
look upan the class to which he be- 
longs, as any mark of gentility, or the 

aot of it. ‘Khe maxim of William 
ot Wyckham prevails with us : Man- 
riers make the'man;” or the motto, 
widelsis om the library wall at Mag- 
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dalen college-—* Mens’ eujnsque is 
est quisque.” We, who were pen« 
sioners, that is of the middle rank, 
look with equal eye onthe class above 
or below us, the fellow commoners, 
or the sizars; not envying the snupe- 
rior wealth of the former, nor despis- 
ing the comparative poverty of the 
latter; not admitting a low-minded 
blockhead of a fellow commoner: tes 
our parties, because he wears a: gold: 
tassel, nor disdaining to associate with 
a worthy sizar, of talents, hecause he 
has not our velvet upon his gown. 

Tt certainly is an advantage to the 
fellow commoner, who knows howto 
use it, to be admitted to the tellows 
table, and to the combination-room, 
where such men as Paley are‘ to be 
found. We have observed, that he 
was the life of these social parties ; his 
easy manners, his fund of knowledge, 
his~ conversation powers, made him 
the delight ef all who frequented the 
combination-room ; and we may easily 
imagine the sallies of wit and good 
humour, when two sucly men as Pale 
and Jack Law met together, to drin 
their social glass, in company with a 
few of their superiors, andthe rest, eis 
ther their pupils, orthose whohad been’ 
their pupils. Dr. Shepherd, the head: 
tutor, was latterly seldom of-thesg 
parties ; he was a singular: character, 
and the future biographer of Paley: 
will give an aecount in what maniier 
the doctor arrived at his situationpand 
could command the talents° of «men, 
so much more eminent 'tham-himself. 

Dr. Shepherd was originally of St, 
John’s college. He was-therea sizar, 
and on what aceount, and by whose 
means he was brought to Christ: col- 
lege, I do not know; butitds singu- 
Jar, that he became very intimate at- 
terwards with Dr. Smith, the niaster 
of Trinity college; and author of the 
Optics and Harmonics. It must-have 
been from his pretensions to 2 know- 
ledge ot the latter, not the former, 
that Dr. Shepherd was mtroduced in 
to snch society ; for ‘the doctor ‘vas 
very fond of fiddling, though it used 
to be said, that whenever he «played, 
he put every budy out, as he. could not 
play either in time orin tane> It was 
pleasant tosce the doetor’s.entr‘einto 
college. "Thesporter anid all the * gis 
were in motion; some carryiey iis 
portmanteau 3. others; his wig baxes!y 
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others; his. fiddle cases; the doctor, 
bustling behind, closed the proces- 
sion. boar had scarcely got to his 
rooms in the new building, when a 
couple of gips were dispatched, the 
one to a German barber in the town, 
the other to an eminent fidler, of the 
name of Manini, supposed to be an 
Italian, though others asserted that 
he was an Englishman, and had add- 
ed the ini to his name, to make the 
sounds drawn from his catgut more 
pleasing toan English ear. 

The barber arrived first, and gave 
the doctor the news of the college, 
‘town, and university; the fiddler 
came soon after, and the fiddles were 
uncased. The barber prated his broken 
English; the doctor strummed on an 
instrument out of tune; the fiddler 
drew out his harmonious notes, and 
the porter and gips were unpacking 
the portmanteaus. Jn the middle of 


this multifarious business, prepara- 
tions were made for a concert; the 
gips were sent out to the parties to be 
imvited ; the placing of music-stands, 
and collecting of music-books, with 
the examination of the sizing bill, 
now occupied the doctor’s thoughts, 


which were not brought into any de- 
gree of composure, till, after one or 
two very discordant pieces, Manini 
had performed one of his delightful 
solos. 

The doctor was not only head tu- 
tor of Christ college, but Plumian 
professor of experimental philosophy, 
and master of mechanics to the King. 
His talents were assuredly very mo- 
derste, but they were probably under- 
rated, from the contrast between 
him and his sub-tutors. ‘The doctor 
had travelled, and his fiddling, bad as 
it was, had brought him into what is 
called good company, ‘Thence he 
was the means of introducing several 
fellow commoners into the college, 
and the reputation of his sub-tutors 
made up for any deficiencies in the 
principal. Deficient, however, as 
the doctor might be in morals, me- 
taphysics; and mathematics, he pos- 
sessed a certain quality ot no small 
value. By some it is called prudence, 
or discretion; by others, cuuning ; 
a third classs dignify it with the title 
by of knowledge of the world; and 
others it is degraded into a system 
efiricking, which almost deserves the 


aa 


name of knavery. » Fromrthis-qualitys 
by whatever epithet it is marked, and 
lam by no means inclined to take 
the lowest term, the doctor contrived 
to keep his station, as head-tutor, till 
he lefi the college ; he rose into pre+ 
ferment; was looked upon in the 
world as a great philosopher, was -@ 
great man in the royal society ; and, 
if he were at this time alive, would 
probably divide the superintendance 
of that illustrious body with its well- 
known president, Sir J: Banks, who 
is not only the head of that body, but 
a member of the National Institute at 
Paris. 

The doctor loved good wine; and 
the port he left behind him, when he 
quitted this bustling world, was not 
interior to the best now to be found 
in the cellars of any bishop, Jord 
mayor, alderman, West India planter, 
East India or bank director. He knew 
that to have good wine, it must. be 
well kept, and well locked after. Yet 
what will all the care in the world, 
and all the looking after do, against 
the tricks of fortune ! ‘The doctor had 
a cellar under the observatory; by 
the way, the very observatory that 
went round the world with Banks 
and Solander ; and the sacred deposit 
was entrusted, very properly, to the 
care of our scientific doctor, the Plu- 
mian professor, and master of me-~ 
chanics to the King. By him it was 
laced in the court, behind the new 
mnilding at Christ’s, in alow situation, 
and well defended by buildings, walls 
and trees. The last guess, that any 
one would make, on seeing it, was 
the end that it was intended to an- 
swer ; and I fear, it was as little suc- 
cessful in aiding the pursuits of the 
astronomer, as it Was in amore impor- 
tant concern, the guarding of the 
treasures conferred to iis charge. 

One day, I shail never. forget the 
day, I was dining with a. fellow of 
the college, when in came the doctor; 
so pale, so wan with care, worse than 
the wretch who drew .Priam's) curs 
tains, and toki him that bis Troy. was 
burnt. He had just arrived in college 
from town, had gone to: his rooms, 
given orders for his dinner,, and paid 
a visit to the observatory. The: teles 
scopes, the globes, the planisphercs, ‘ 
the quadrants, the sextants,. were all 
safe; and, if any thing bad happened 
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to them; the: doctor would not have 
discovered it ; for he made a discotery, 
such xs never before hadbeen made 
in that observatory, and of infinitely 
egg importance. Scarcely ‘was the 
door of the inmost and most sacred 
recess opened, when the appearance 
of foreign intrusion was perceived— 
«*Gelidus* tremor occupat actus”— 
‘Vhe doctor was in a cold sweat ; the 
. Next step confirmed the rising suspi- 
cion. ‘The byng, the very byng, in 
which was the Greek wine, the wine 
of Cyprus, Smyrna, Chias, Colophon, 
Rhodes, appeared to have lost its pad- 
lock: the lid was opered; a harrid 
vacuity discovered itself; nat 2 single 
drop had-the astronomer, who made 
those classical visits to the observato- 
ry, left him to entertain bis friends, 
an Italian abbot and a German baron, 
at that instant ° his chambers, and 
expecting ‘this Jelicious gusto, fre- 
quently promised to them in their 
journey from town. Hac they taken 
a telescope, it might not have been 
missed, or the injury might have been 
repaired: or if the astronomers had been 
cuptent with port, madeira, or claret, 
it might have beén borne ; but to take 
the Greek wine, that had passed 
through so many perils and dangers 
to this retreat—to take all—not to 
Jeave a single drop—never before had 
such calamities ‘fallen upon mortal 
man. Job bore a great deal, and well 
he might; for he never lost any Greek 
wine, nor were bis friends ever in ex- 
tation of any thing with such a de- 
icions Pavour. Many were the wail- 
ings dread, the grief of the poor doc- 
tor, upon this occasion ; the cup of fe- 
licity was. for that day, dropped from 
his lips; the nectar of the gods could 
not have compensated its loss, and the 
three cognoscenti spent a most melan- 
choly evening over a desperately good 
dinner, and the choicest wines that 
France, Portugal, or Madeira could 
woduce ; but alas! the wines of Greece 
om been drunk by the astronomers, 
that this ill-fated observatory had 
brought within the walls of the col- 
lege. 

I have'observed, that the doctor's 
talents were tiider-rated, and I cén- 
jecture it, becattse, if he had ‘not ta- 
Jents binselt, he always contrived to 
employ these who had. Thus, ay Phi- 
miuan professor, it was his business to 
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examine the candidates fot the tigthe- 
atical prize ;' and his paper’of" pro- 
blems was generally acknowledyed to 
be not inferior to a iver upon this 
occasion, though ‘Waring was one of 
the examiners: This is no wotider, 
for the paper was drawn up by Israel 
Lyons, or Mounsey, of some mathe- 
miatician of equal talents. ‘They as- 
sisted the doctor also in the determi- 
nation of the prize; and whatever 
might have been the jests of the 
younkers upon this occasion, or of 
some of their seniors, though preatly 
juniors to our doctor, and old Smoke- 
a-Pipe, the decisions of the two latter 
gentiemen were respected by the 
whole university. 

Old Smoke-a-Pipe was a worthy, 
pleasant, respectable old gentleman, 
master of Cais, or as it is commonly 
called Key’s College. He was ofthe 
old sctiodA , fond of study, and ‘of to- 
bacco. The pipe was never out of 
his mouth, and thence he obtained 
his name. I have come up to t6wn 
with him in the Cambridge Fly, on his 
jovrnies to the board cf longitude, 
when at every stage he would haye a 
whiff. Good old’ man! he’ would 
keep his pipe out of the window, and 
make a hundred apologies ; but ‘we 
could never get him to smoke it per- 
fectly at his ease in the coach, though 
we would all have rather been stnoked 
to death, than have deprived the 
worthy creature of a montent’s plea- 
sure. He used to be laughed at, by 
the pretended knowing ones of the 
university, for having a book of lo- 
— upon his table, for the so- 
ution of the problems that he set 
for the mathematica! prize. ‘To solve 
spherical triangles was’ beneath the 
notice of these great mathematicians, 
who thoughtof nothingbat finding the 
fiuents of some helter-skelter arrange- 
ment of x’s and y’s, in which the ohly 
merit Consists in having a hard north 
country head, without the'least article 
of genius, elezance, or taste. Jam in- 
clined more to respect the knowledge 
of my good friend eld Smoke-a-Pipe, 
and I should sooner give tlie prize to 
one, who made a gécd use of the lo- 
garithmical tables, than ‘to ‘him who 
could solve a thousand flaxional con- 
undrums, ‘ 


But I amin danger of losing my old 
tutor Paley: his principal has led. me a 
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_., eng dance, aud -he- would, have. led 


Paley..a still Jonger one, if he could 
have.done it. For along time Paley 
and. Jack, Law. were “his. assistants 
the, college increased in eredit ; it over- 
flowed... At first they. were upon sa- 
Jaries;. then. they -were admitted to a 
share, in the business ; the: doctor re- 
taining oue half: of the profits, and 
leaving the other half to be divided by 
his colleagues... Such a division. was 
very pleasant,.to the principal, who 
had no other concern but to keep the 
books, but does not seem very equita- 
ble towards. those who bore the heat 
and burden of the day. They very pro- 
perly contended for-a greater portion ; 
the doctor resisted; he thought him- 
self-extremely it used, und it-was out 
of...the power. ot logic. to convince 
him,. that their. demand was reason- 
abJe.. The: spirit af Paley however 
rose, and they brought him to this Jast 
altimatum :— Either we divide the pro- 
fits equally, each taking a third, or 
we set up for ourselves, and we leave 
you todo what. you please.with your 
upils.. Was ever any thing so shock- 
ing; what a word this giving up is! 
Resistance however was, in vain, and 
the, doctor continued to profit by the 
Tabours of others. . But we are ‘not to 
ke.surprised at the doctor’s eagerness to 
_ retain, when we, see the eagerness of 
some to obtain, and the seeming apti- 
tude there is in man.to possess so ma- 
ny discordant offices. The red book 
will give us suilicient instances of this 
faculty,and, at-this moment, a gentle- 
man_jis candidate for a professorship in 
_ the East, India Company's college at 
~ Hertford, who unites m_ his. person 
“already the character of a barrister, 
a professor of laws at. Canabridge, a 
secretaryship to the fens, and a judge. 


But the old maxim is: now out of 


yogue—nor omnia, possumus omnes, 
One man cannot doevery thing: and 
we haye altered it for.another, omnia 
possumus omnes, every; Man is fit tor 
every thing, if he has but_influenee 
to, get it; and hence Lord Melville 
was, able. fo support so much labour, 
and to place himself and his colleague 
into the awkward situation, in which 
they, are now doomed to stand, and for 


which they will be genowned; in, the, 
_ rented,,.they,, would then, find: their 
_value in, the parish pate...) gorse 


annals of our country. 
poem opie! Wh Femaim, Sir, 5-4 
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SIR, bs ' J 

TO trace: the origin and the pro- 
gress.ot abuses, which, have been in- 
troduced in many. parishes, in nisin 
and expending the: money | designe 
for the reliet of the, poor, requires 
some ‘attention’ and. observation on 
the. conduct of . those, ‘whose ‘interest 
and.ambition excite them to be con- 
sidered as the leading men, in| con- 
ducting the public afiuurs within their 
own district, 

Though persons of this stamp have 
not always abilities to. direct; they 
may possess discernment to select such 
men as stand ready to dispose of their 
services ; provided the obligations can 
be made in some. degree. reciproea), 
and each partake of the benefit of a 
union, 

To the influence of one or twa 
leading men in a parish, who bias 
others by their authority and: persua- 
sion, we may trace. the origin of that 
partial taxation, tor raising a fund for 
the relief of the poor, avhich hath been 
so universally practised both in town 
and country, contrary to all rightand 
justice. If any one should doubt the 
fact, they have only to examine how 
matters are conducted is that. parish 
where the inequality appears.” If the 
Jeader of this parochial party occupies 
or possesses brew-houses, malt~houses, 
store-houses, ale houses, timber-yards, 
meadows, or pleasure-grounds ; it will 
be tound that they are not rated to. the 
poor, for more than one half of their 
real value. “As interest. is the strong 
bond of union. these. who. support 
such partial measures expect to. par- 
take of the beneiit; while they who 
oppose are oppresseds in order tasi- 
Jence them. When, this’ iilegah and 
unjust proceeding became sanetioned 
by time, if was distinguished inisome 
places, by the expressive’ epithet) of 

1arterssessions Jaw, and it was-held 
there as a maxin, that no premises 
could be:raised;in an,assessment' to the 
peor, while ..they,.were .eceupied, iby 
their, ownersi;, but if they were: ever 


Phi plan being estaldished,. ut 
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ved a fruitful source of iniquity, 
which divided itself into many branch- 
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they who aretoput thelaw in execu- 
tion, may not find shelter under sub- 


es; but they all tended to the same terfuge? and if they wilfully violate a 
point, tokeep down the assessments of plain statute, let them suffer such 


the party. Under this gross violation 
of justice, many a stately mansion, 
park, and garden, were assessed at a 
sum not worth mentioning; whilst 
the humble cottage was rated to the 
Jast shilling, and paid out of the scan- 
ty — of a widow’s earnings. 

ven where an ad valorem rate 
hath been established at a considerable 
expence, in contending against pow- 
er and interest, it cannot long 
any material service, if every over- 
seer in succession is to have a dis- 
cretionary power to assess themselves 
and their friends as they please. 
Where power and interest are placed 
in the scale against duty, it is not dif- 
ficult to say, in times like the present, 
to which side the balance will in- 
cline. 

Does not this prove the necessity 
of an amendment of the compulsatory 
statute of the forty-third year of 
the reign of Elizabeth, to prevent 
officers from altering a rate at their 
pleasure, which hath been settled by 


acourt of  pemce after a full hearing 


of impartial persons upon oath ? Does 
it not further shew, that some clear 
mandatory law ought to be enacted, 
not only declaring the mode, but the 
extent of this kind of taxation ? 

If, according to the rule adopted b 
the judges of the king’s-bench, all 
viable roperty is taxable, why is it 
not declared by statute what property 
shall be taxed, and at what rate? The 
burden which is laid on many houses, 
including repairs, is more than the 
annual value of them ; and yet, additio- 
nal taxes are added to them almost eve- 
ry year. There is various visible property 
which goes tax-free, without includ- 
ing any stock in trade. Houses ought 
not to be taxed at the same rate with 
Jands, which require no repairs, At 
Reaaing, in Berkshire, they had, some 
time ago, three ditlerent modes of as- 
sessment, one for houses, one for 
lands, and one tor stock. 

When 'we know that there are soma- 
ny methods of raising-atund for the 
relief of the poor, is it not high time to 
have one general rule for the whole 
kingdom, to be re ae 4 concise, 
clear, and. comprehensive.act ; that 


pains and penalties, as the wisdom 
of the Jegislature may think right. 
When they who undertake to raise a 
fund for the relief of the poor, devise 
means to ease themselves, by not 
paying their proportionable part of the 
urden, can we be surprised at their 
ingenuity, in endeavouring to procure 
an interest in the expenditure of it ? 
When the butcher, the baker, the 


of grocer, the draper, and tradesmen of 


other denominations, enlist under the 
banners of an ambitious leader, they 
have all their eye upon the profits 
arising from their different occupa- 
tions. The baker must supply the 
workhouse with the best white Soned, 
though it is certain, the buying. the 
meal, and baking themselves, would 
be a considerable saving to the 
parish. 

The butcher not only serves the 
house with meat, but he hath an op- 
age a once in a week, of clearing 
1is shop of fragments at the niarket 

rice, which is a considerable benefit 
in hot weather. 

In a large parish, governed by an 
interested party, the grocer hath also 
ways and means of partaking of his 
share of the profits with his associates, 
and the draper finds frequent custom. 
ers, to be clothed at the expence of 
the parish. While the poor can ap- 
pear as fine as their neighbours, at 
the public cost, there will always be 
continual applications for various kinds 
of apparel ; and he will vend his cot- 
tons, and other articles suitable to 
them ; as he is sure of his money in 
the course of payment. Such cloth- 
ing is very unsuitable to the wearers ; 
neither will it keep them warm ; they 
cannot appear clean, and, if it be not 
pawned for intoxicating liquors, they 
are very soon seen in tatters, 

Who can wonder that the expences 
for maintaining the poor should so 
rapidly increase, when such practices 
are systematically pursued, to main- 
tain a party, to promote the views of 
an ambitious and selfish leader? It 
is playing a safe game, in having an 
extraordinary rate; when they can 

et as many pounds, as they pay shil~ 
lings, But there is another eyil of 
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considerable magnitude, in some pa- 
rishes, which is, the dinners of the 
officers, their frequent suppers, and 
daily whets. Jn examining a pau- 
per toa settlement, in seizing goods 
for the non-payment of a rate, and in 
discovering the repurted father of 
an illegitimate child, their strength 
would be enfeebled without refresh- 
ment. When going with a removal, 
the paupers are sent forward in a 
cart, and they follow in a post chaise, 
and live on the best the country affords. 

Such expences in large parishes are 
sunk in a variety of ways; in casual 
and monthly reliefs, and in making 
themselves debtors for less than 
they received upon the _assess- 
ments. As the rates are seldom re- 
cast, or examined, when the accounts 
are passed, there is ample room for 
iniquitous charges; and it will re- 
quire some time, care, and attention, 
to detect them. 

Much hath been said of the increas- 
ing litigations between parishes, at the 
quarter sessions ; and if officers are 
guilty in some instances, they are notin 
all, neither indeed ought they to have 
the inattentions of others imputed to 
them. The examination of a pauper 
to a settlement is ftequently taken in 
a careless manner ; and I have known 
instances, where asking a single 
question before the warrant was sign- 
ed, might have prevented an appeal 
to the sessions. I know by experience, 
that magistrates are not always per- 
fect, and that they will sometimes 
cause trouble and expence ; and they 
who are acquainted with the manner 
of hurrying over parish business, will 
not be surprised at the increasing ex- 
penditure in litigations ; but they may 
wonder, that there hath been so litle 
done to prevent it. In many privi- 
ledged ‘jurisdictions, both magistrates 
a parish officers ought to have 
some rules to guide them; but it is 
taken for granted in all such cases, 
that the office qualifies the man. 

Though Mr. Easte’s statute hath 
been thonght to tolerate a general va- 
grancy, it hath certainly prevented 
many removals; but by giving a 
stranger the liberty to settle wherever 
he pleases, without swearing to his last 
legal abode, hath opened the door to 
an evil, which is certainly increasing. 
Men leave their families, and settle in 
distant counties, where they marry a 
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second woman; and when they are- 
disposed to change, they either re« 
turn, or go to another x ae If their’ 
last legal settlement had been known, 
information might have beer procured 
by the woman’s friends, and the se-) 
cond marriage prevented. 

As the increasing expenditure of 
the money, raised for the support of 
the poor, is, in the opinion of Mr. 
Rose and some others, owing to 
the blundering expedients and glar-) 
ing errors, called workhouses, I shall 
introduce another source of increasing 
expence, which demands the attens 
tion of the legislature. : 

By an act of the 12 Geo. 2. c. 19, 
several statutes there mentioned are 
incorporated in one; and the magis- 
trates are empowered to raise a rate 
upon each —_ for all the difterent 
purposes there mentioned, provided 
they do not exceed the sum originally 
paid, for all the difterent taxations. 

The incorporating so many acts im 
one was considered as a peculiar ad« 
vantage; but a doubt arose, whether 
the magistrates of privileged jurisdic 
tions could receive the benefit of the 
last-mentioned statute. To prevent 
any apprehension being entertained 
upon the subject, in the thirteenth 
year of the same reign, an act was 
passed, to give them the same power 
of raising a rate as the county magis4 
trates. 

Did the legislature consider, at the 
time of passing the last-mentioned 
statute, the great difference between 
a justice of peace, acting for a county, 
and one in a privileged jurisdiction, 
who by virtue of his office, as mayor, 
is coroner, and concerned in -rais- 
ing and expending the rate, partaking 
of a part of it, and passing his owt 
accounts ; while they who contribute 
to the assessment cannot inspect ei- 
ther the receipts or expenditure? As 
the law now stands, and as the busi« 
ness is conducted, they have no re- 
dress,and be their wrongs ever so great, 
they must pay, and submit. Surely 
corporate bodies which raise, and par- 
take of the money so raised upon the 
inhabitants, ought to have their ac- 
counts inspected, by those who pay 
to the rate, and extracts taken, at 
proper and seasonable times. Fines 
— to be imposed for exorbitant 
and illegal charges, and recovered by 
an “7 and expeditious method, upon 
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due proof. If there are ne remedies 
to be provided, to prevent the abuses 
in-expending; the money raised by 
parochial assessments, we shail bave 
reasoipto say, O tempora, O mores! in- 
deed. ' 

lt may be answered, that there is a 
remedy against overseers; by an ap- 

eal. to the  quaster-sessions. _ Mr, 
Judleyvery properly asks, « What 
effectual, redress from. the only mode 
of inquiry, that! puts every appcllant 
to fifteen,.or twenty pounds expence, 
before: he can obtain a decision, upon 
an; unjust item of rating, or expendi- 
ture, defended by the officer out of 
the public funds ; and which offence 
he will be at liberty to commit again 
at his: pleasure?” A remedy is next 
to. nove; when it cannot be obtained 
without) so much trouble and ex- 
enee. Is there not a manifest de- 
fect in this part of the law, and 
ought mot redress to be had by a less 
expensive, and a more expeditious 
method ? 

To shew: how little writers on 
this. subject .have seught for proofs 
for their assertions,/I shall produce a 
quotation from a nameless author, 
who, speaking of workhouses, says, 


««'Lhey exhibit an infinite variety in 
their various gradations, from the 


country. village to the populous 
town, or extensive district. In these 
gradations, various shades of periec- 
tion are found to exist, as the talents, 
industry, or attention of their several 
rulers have operated upon them. On 
the smaller seale, they are, in many 
places, abodes of misery, which dety 
all comparison in human. wretched- 
ness : in others,. where, by the com- 
bination .of larger districts, richer 
finds, and more exertion, they are 
scen to be reduced to. better order, 
and, conducted on better systems of 
management, .we admire and ep 
prave, comparatively, their condition ; 
but, alas! workhouses we find them 
still, Gaols/without guilt, punishment 
without crime, @. bariqr of every prin- 
ciple and, feeling whieh should ex- 
ali: the -human -eharacter, of every 
valuable ticulty of our nature, for a 
scanty stibvistence, im) indokunt, de- 
graded confinement; | and the best 
managed jafford only; the . negative 
praise; of making: the hest of a bad 
system.” 


On the Management ofthe Affairs of the. Poor. 


I shall be gladto be informed, what 
this, or any other author, means by 
‘* gaols without guilt.” I will venture 
to assert, that in large manufacturing 
towns, seven out of ten, who are 
received into. workhouses, are either 
idle, drunken, or vicious, and pro- 
bably diseased } neither would [ an- 
swer, that two of the remaining three 
are so pure in their principles as to ber 
much tainted by any thing they hear 
or see in a weil-regulated house. ‘The 
children which are received, are, greaé 
part of them, sent in through the de- 
wavity of their parents; and if they 
jrad remained with them, they would 
bave been brought up to begging, 
thieving, and the gallows. 

But I will admit for a moment, that 
the inhabitants of a workhouse con- 
sist of the sober, pious, and religious, 
mixed with the most abandoned. of 
the human race; is the fault in the 
institution, or in those who have the 
authority of sending them there? If 
the magistrates will order this relief 
to such as they ought to send to the 
house of correction, the workhouse 
must be filled with a set of wretches. 
full of guilt, full of crimes, and the 
publie must bear the burden. 

‘The same author says, “ In point of 
economy, workhouses. are shewn by 
their effects : for a few years they:re« 
duce poor rates materially ; but having 
found their minimum, they. thence 
rebound, as it were with \an elastic. 
spring, and, in a few years more, they 
reascend to a height, infinitely greats 
er, above their former level, than at 
first they had fallen below it.” 

It is rather singular, that when an 
author hath so clearly ascertained a 
fact, that he should want patience 
and penetration to trace the cause; for 
a little observation would bave taught 
him where to look tor the source of 
the evil. 

Parochial reformation is, generally 
attempted by one or two individuals, 
of rigid and unrelenting, principles, 
who spare no pains in rooting up 
abuses, checking all interested appl 
cations for rele, and. in, redueing 
every thing to order aad.ragularity; in 
the house. ‘Though every thingappears 
process at first, there is still a.can- 

er at. the root, which ma tew yearx 
blasts the pleasing prospect. _Thove, 


whe are looking furward to feast. at 
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the public expence, and those who 
are interested in selling the articles 
they deal in to the officers for the use 
of ‘the poor, are always ready to-sup- 
porteach other. The alehouse-ora- 
tots endeavour to find fault with every 
thing that is done, and they sneer at 
these who do it. They turn all the 
savings into ridicule, and stab the 
characters of those who persist in the 
ceconomical system ; and this, repeated 
night after night, week after week, 
and month after month, gains the at- 
tention of the public ear; and the 
parishioners having been accustomed 
to be fleeced, they conclude, without 
méking any enquiry, that things are not 
right, and they withdraw their pro- 
tevtion. They whose intentions are 
pure, and hands clean, will not al- 
ways submit to be censured, sneered 
at, and probably insulted, and, if pos- 
sible, ruined; and they retire from the 
public service in disgust. This leaves 
the doer open to a parcel of hungry 
vultures, who return with keen ap- 
petites; and if they find the house 
clean, they, by re-introducing their old 
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a cure, where the very vitals are s® 
much diseasedu é a 
MPMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF THE LATE ROBERT ORMB)' B8Q) 
HISTORIFOGRAPHURK OF. INDIA, We. 
(Continued from page 517.) 

TN the year 1782, appeared’ ano- 
ther excellent work of Mr. Orme's, 
comprised within the compass of an 
octavo volume: this .was intitled by 
him, “ Historical. Fragments. of the 
Mogul Empire, of the Morattoes, and 
of the English concerns in Inddstan, 
from the year 1695.” This was-a 
very laborious compilation, and called 
for much arduous research into a va- 
riety of printed books and old records, 
without excluding personal informa- 
tion, solicited and obtained from every 
quarter. The reader will easily con- 
ceive this to be the case, when he pe- 
ruses the notes, historical and geo- 
graphical, that accompany the work, 
and more particularly the list. of au- 
thorities appended to the volume, and 
immediately preceding the index. » 

‘The humble title of ‘* Fragments’ 
seems to imply (and this was, in reas 
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factices, soon make the last state of lity, the case), that Mr. Orme was not 


1t-worse than the first. 

I maintain from knowledge, obtain- 
ed from several years experience, 
that trifling expedients can never avail 
one tittle towards lightening parochial 
burdens. It requires, that the affairs 
of the poor should either be put into 
the hands of a very different descrip- 
tion of men, or those who continue 
to conduct them should be obliged to 
act with more energy in their various 
offices. 


If any candid person doubts of neg-. 


lect or mismanagement, let him ex- 
amine the returns of the parish officers 
to parliament, and say how it hz p- 
pens, that the proportion should be 


atfive to thirty pounds, for keeping a 
pauper in the workhouse, and may 


perhaps be greater. Could this differ- 
ence possibly happen, with equal care 
aud economy, in each parish? and 
does it not show, that there are great 
abuses, where the poor cost so much 
more than the averave price of the 
county, each person ? When the evils 
are pointed out, remedies ought to be 
applied; but it may remain a doubt 
with some, whether suflicient restor- 
tives can be administered to perform 


without hopes of gaining further in- 
formation respecting that. most im- 
portant period: in the history of the 
East, which he has treated of. | The 
degradation,” says he, * to which the ~ 
sovereignty of the Moguls was, at 
that time (1758) reduced, in ever 
province of their dominion, procseds 
ed from evils, which had been in- 
creasing ever since the death of Au- 
rengzebe, and cannot be developed 
without a general view of his. reign, 
as well as the reigns of bis successors. 
This peried comprises one ‘hundred 
years. The events, if we had acquired 
the knowledge of them in‘time, would 
have formed a proper introduction to 
the latter portion of history which 
we have already published; and ‘the 
narrative they require is too extensive 
to find place as am ‘insertion in 
continuation of that work. We there- 
fore give it apart, and only in the cha- 
racter of fragments, whicli the want 
of more materials. disables us from 
disposing into amore regular form.” 
And again Mr. Orme observes, ‘‘ We 
are not without hopes, that some of 
the-many m India who have the 
means, Will supply the portions of in- 
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formation, which are deficient in these 
fragments, and must otherwise always 
continue out of out reach. The know- 
ledge is well worth the enquiry ; for, 
besides the magnitude of the events, 
and theenergy of the characters which 
arise within this period, there are no 
states or powers on the continent of 
India, with whom our nation have 
either connection or concern, who do 
hot owe the origin of their present 
condition to the reign of Aurengzebe, 
or to its influence on the reigns of his 
successors.” In another part of this 
eompilation, Mr. Orme says, ‘* Be- 
sides the publications we have enume- 
rated, we have gained information 
concerning Sevagi, and of events toa 
Fatter period concerning the early 
times of the Morattoes, from contem- 

yorary records belonging to the East 

india Company. The earliest which 
mentions Savagi, is of the year 1671. 
Could we have discovered the whole 
series, with the coliaterial branches 
of correspondence from the year 1650, 
the fragments we now publish would 
have acquired some authentic addi- 
tions ; but the labour would have ex- 
ceeded the conception of any of our 
readers, excepting the keeper of the 
records at the India house.” Mr. 
Orme’s narrative of the famous Seva- 
gi, generally considered as the foun- 
der of the present nation of the Mo- 
rattoes, is remarkably curious and in- 
teresting. ‘This chieftain derived his 
extraction from the Rajahsof Chitore, 
who profess to trace their desent 
from king Porus, contemporary with 
Alexander the Great, and who are 
esteemed the most ancient establish- 
ment of Hindoo princes, as the na- 
tien is likewise reckoned the noblest 
of the Rajpost tribes. 

As preparatory to the compiling of 
his historical fragments, Mr. Orme 
judged it ‘conventent to renew his 
acquaintance with the Portuguese, 
Spanish, Dutch, and Italian lan- 
guages, that he might be enabled to 
consult numerous original treatises, 
by the writers of those nations who 
have treated of India. Indeed Mr. 
Orme’s library bespoke his extensive 
acquirements, and rectitude of taste, 
in every department of literature ; it 
contained the choicest editions of all 
the classic authors, both ancient and 
modern, in mauy of which were to 


be seen notes of his own hand-writing, 
expressed in the languages of the re- 
spective authors. In fact, if has been 
remarked, that Mr. Orme seems 
scarcely ever to’ have read a book, 
wherein he did not leave some critical 
observations in the margin, tending 
to correct some error, to corroborate 
some argument, or to extend infor- 
mation. 

But to an author of Mr. Orme’s 
precision, accuracy, and soundness of 
judgment, something more was yet 
wanting, to complete the series of his 
historical details. It must have natu- 
rally occurred to him, that the subor- 
dinate sphere in which Europeans were 
placed, who visited different regions of 
Asia in the course of the 17th century, 
as merchants, as mere voyagers, as 
travellers, or as adventurers for em- 
ployment in the service of the native 
princes, would but ill qualify them to 
obtain correct information, with re- 
gard to the public transactions of the 
courts and states where they arrived 
and resided; and he seriously felt 
and deplored the scantiness of his 
own materials, m consequence of not 
having due access to the more authen- 
tic source of oriental writers. Weare 
glad, however, to find that this defi- 
ciency was ina great measure supplied 
by the correspondence which Mr. 
Orme had, about that period, with Mr. 
Boughton Rouse, of Rouse Lench, in 
Worcestershire, now Sir Charles 
Rouse Boughton, Bart. This gentle- 
man, who is a great proficient in the 
eastern languages, and is intimately 
acquainted with the financial and polt- 
tical concerns of the British interest in 
India, readily communicated man 
useful documents to Mr. Orme, which 
our author has inserted in various 

arts of the ‘* Fragments,” and which 
1e has acknowledged in the highest 
terms of respectful compliment. From 
the same gentleman, Mr. Orme re- 
ceived several very extensive transla- 
tions out of the Ayeen, Acbary, the 
general and pravincial histories of 
‘erishta, the particular histories of 
the reigns of several of the Mogul 
Emperors, together with a number 
of other Persian MSS. of which Mr, 
B. Rouse possessed a large collection ; 
as likewise, some more particularly 
curious pieces, from a compendium 
ot Hindoo and Mahometan history, 
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wnder the title of Meezan Danesh, or 
The Balance of Knowledge, presented 
to him, when at the court of the em- 
peror Shah Allum, by the author, who 
was a very learned and intelligent Bra- 
min, deputed thither, in a public capa- 
city, by Rajah Janogi Bhonsileh. Mr, 
Orme admitted some of these mate- 
rials into his historical fragments ; 
and such as he procured at periods 
subsequent to that publication, he 
atierwards arranged in his own inter- 
leaved copy; which materials contri- 
buted not a little to improve and il- 
lustrate a new edition, which has 
been recently presented to the public. 

The above was the last work that 
was committed to the press by Mr. 
Orme. Nevertheless, his search after 
original information was still unre- 
mitted ; and he pursued this object, 
under circumstances of languid health, 
with such incessant eagerness, as to 
deprive himself of the advantages of 
fresh air and exercise. At length his 
constitution, naturally infirm, became 
so much impaired by the sedentary 
hfe which he led, and by his over-in- 
tense application to study, that he 
was obliged to confine himself at 
home, and observe very regular ha- 
bits of dietand regimen ; yet, however, 
his love of literary conversation was 
such, that he seldom could deny him- 
ed to any friend that called upon 
aim. 

When the dreadful news arrived, 
respecting the melancholy catastrophe 
which befel the Grosvenor, East 
Indiaman, in which his nephew and 
family were coming home as passen- 
gers, Mr. Orme was so extremely 
aftected, that it was a long time be- 
fore even his superior mind could be 
reconciled te the disastrous event, 
before the wound inflicted upon his 
spirit could be healed. In a letter to 
one of his friends, we find the fol- 
lowing expression :— 

«« My wretched health has been more 
impaired by this shock, which for many 
days left me almost in a state of stu- 
pidlity.” 

He likewise takes notice of the 
same misfortune, in a letter (of which 
a copy has been preserved), to Sir W, 
Jones, then residing at Calcutta, 

«* Harley-street, Mar. 12, 1784, 


_ # My dear Sir, 


‘*You will haye no doubt, that J 


heard with great pleasure, of your sate 
arrival at Madras; nor that my wishes 
equally accompany you to Bengal, 
where I hope and trust, that you and 
lady Jones are established entirely to 
your satisfaction. I make no doubt 
but all vour vacations are employed in 
oriental researches. As to the living 
manners of the people you are among, 
no one ever went with more just ideas, 
previously acquired. Nevertheless, every 
opening day will present new circum- 
stances and qualities to your attention, 
and the same will happen in the naty-~ 
ral appearance of the country ; and these 
contemplations will, | am persuaded, 
for a while afford you more grateful 
amusements in the hour of relaxation, 
than all the magnificent repasts of Cal- 
cutta. When you have an hour's lei- 
sure, you will think of me, and give 
me some accoynt of the literature you 
may discover. I sadly want a history 
of Bahadar Schah; and Kerr, in his 
account of the Moraitoes, says there is 
such a history. I must now ask your 
pardon, and permission to speak on a 
matter which affects me to the very 
heart, The sad fate of the ship Gros- 
venor will have reached India, long 
before this letter. My nephew, Mr. 
Hosea, his wife and a child (a daugh- 
ter), were among those who got a- 
shore ; and I have heard of them to the 
1Qth day after the wreck; but, beyond, 
to this hour nothing. Captain D’Au- 
vergne, who arrived about two months 
ago from the Cape, says there were ac- 
counts of more white people inlapd, 
when he came away; but two ships, 4 
Dane and a Irenchman, had been lost 
on the same coast, and nearly on the 
same part of it, since the Grosvenor; 
so that I am almost without hopes of 
his safety. I am one of his attornies 
in England; and he has three children 
under our care, a boy and two girls, 
the eldest ten years old. Nobody 
knows any thing of any will of Mr, 
Hosea being deposited in England: buy 
it is scarcely possible that he should 
have left Bengal, without making one, 
and leaving, at least, a duplicate of itin 
India. I request my respects, although 
unknown, to lady Jones. Pardon the 
hand of an amanuensis: my. owR 
troubles, and my head, pain me ; for it 
is only a few days samt caine down to: 
my working parlour, afier a confine- 
ment of thirty in my bed-chamber ; 
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and I am still very infirm. That health, 
and évery good, may always attend you, 
‘is the sincetest wish of, 
«« Dear Sir, 
* Your faithful atid affectionate friend, 
“RR. Orme.” 


In the year 1792, Mr. Orme left 
London,-and retired to Ealing, for the 
benefit of his declining health; and 
here he chose to reside, during the re- 
mainder of his life. “is attention, 
however, was rot wholly engrossed by 
personal considerations, as it appears 
that he continued to take a warm and 
lively interest in the concerns of his 
riumerous friends, and likewise in the 
management of public affairs. 

In the year 1793, we find the two 
following very sensible and judicious 
letters from Mr. Orme, to his friend, 
General Richard Smith. 


“« Great Ealing, Sat. Aug. 10, 1793. 
£¢ ] was yesterday prevented by va- 
rious calls, to which | was obliged to 
ay attention, from having the quiet 
ce I always wished to have, when I 
ain writing to vou. The French his- 
tories I have read, exclusive of memoirs, 
are Daniel, Mezeray, and Henault. 
Merzeray wrote first; it is in three huge 
folios. The second edition in folio 
has left out many passages which were 
in the first, which makes the first edi- 
tion rare, and valued by book-fanciers. 
His stvle is strong, and often sharp. 
When he published his first volume 
(the first edition), it was said: Haya 
pas un met de trop, ni de trop peu. Next 
comes Daniel, who was a jesuit, and a 
nian labouring in more than one vine- 
yard. In his history, his style is duil; 
often prolix; a great bigot in his rela- 
tion of the religious wars, but a genuine 
rovalist, saving his reverence, for the 
Pope. Daniel likewise wrote the AMz/ice 
Francoise, which is an account of the 
French military array and equipnients, 
from ‘the earliest trmes. This work is 
done with much diligence and intelii- 
genee; thetefore very curious; and it 
must have served them much, whea- 
ever he gives an account of acampaign, 
to see cleasly how things went on. The 
History is 14, or perhaps 16 volumes in 
quarto. "The Milice is only two volumes, 
and has cuts. Next comes the President 
Henault, which I think I once sent 
you, and consequently you have read ; 


but lest, perchance, I be mistaken, I 
shall just mention him. It isan abridge- 
ment, by years, of the history of France 
from Pharamond (if ever there was such 
aman), to the reign of Leuts Quatozre. 
Henault was president of one of the 
parliaments of France ; a man who unit+ 
ed labour to genius. Voltaire writing 
to him, while drinking some of the mi- 
neral waters in Germany, during a 
time of war, advised him to come bac 
immediately to Paris, to avoid the Hus- 
sars, gui ne ft boire que les eaux de styx, 
and then invoking the muse, says ; 


* Rametie 4 ses amis charmans, 
Ramene a ses belles demeures, 
Ce bel esprit de tous les tems, 
Cet homme de toutes les heures.” 


* Tlis style, altho’, by the nature of 
his plan, always concise, is aiways ¢le- 
gant, and the best French that I know ; 
his knowledge of the history of France, 
the result of immense enquiry. Not to 
you, for you know too much to require 
such a process—but | would advise any 
young gentleman who had too piue 
money to require any employment, 
and too much sense to wish to live 
without some, to get the voluminous 
historians, read Henault, and refer to 
the others as he wished for further, ine 
formation or elucidation, What you 
wrote io me on the Oth, concerning 
your situation in regard to health, 
shocked me most extremely. However, 
it was some relief to hear that yon look- 
ed much better, and more cheerful thag 
before; and I have just now receiyed 
the further pleasure of hearing, that you 
had sent for some books ; which flat- 
ters me with the hopes that you think 
your spirits likely to be eqnal to them.” 

<¢ Great Kaling, Aug. 13, 1793. 

* I thank you hiadly for the plan of 
Seringapatam, and shall preserve it cha- 
rily, for tle sake of the author, to whom 
I tender my best respects. Miss 
need not be afraid of its being in other 
hands,,.as. it is a sketch, which shews 
she will draw yery well, 1 have. read 
Major Dirom’s. book ; it was.lent-me by 
Mr. Dalrymple; and I was much pleas- 
ed with it, as containingcurious, new, 
and authentic information. He gives 
the best reasons that cgz be pleaded, why 
the siege of Seringapatam was not.con- 
timued to the catastrophe of its capture. 
Nevertheless from the beginning, and 
stJi, 1 perseyere in the opinion, thas 
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the seige once begun, it ought to have 
heen taken. Delinda est Certhago; and 
weshail soon, perhaps, sce that his (Tip- 
poo) restless and wicked character will 
redaee us to the necessity of doing all 
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character returned at the storm of “the 
Hem-works of Valenciennes. Uyder 
the shade of night, when no man could 
observe weil the behaviour of another, 
they all agreed in, quitting their posts ; 


we havedone-and have left undone again, or in other words, rapping away ; 


aad with more trouble. Another rea- 
son with me for his extermination was, 
‘Tippoo’s cruelty and perfidy ta his Eng- 
lisa captives.  Surajah Dowlah was 
destroyed, and Coflin Ally exterminated. 
The vengeance in such cases, ought al- 
ways to fall oa the tyrant, as the first 
cause. Not but that | told Lord Clive, 
that bad § been of his council when he 
entered Muxadavad, I should have mov- 
ed to look out and punish the Je maut- 
dars, who held up.their lights to 
mock the wretched sufferers in the black 
hole. You see, therefore, that’ I agree 
with you in the support you gave ad- 
Tainisivation, on the subject of our war 
with Tippood. You are a much better 
jedge than I can be of our war on the 
continent, as knowing the art, and 
being. acquainted with the scenes of 
Operation and its defences. Dunkirk 
Certainly should be ta’:en, to serve as a 
marine place daraios; but still Calais, 
with avery strony g: ri on, would be the 
same to Lyuukirk, as, Dunkirk is to now 
to Ostend. I never knew, before you 
told me, that Calais could be sluiced. 
Jt must therefore remain, I am sorry to 
think, tmpregnable. Pray, do the shitices 
to Calais depend on inlets under its 
command frem the’ sea? | Lord Stair 
used to say that they who attacked 
France by Tianders, took the ball by 
the horas. By Dumourier’s account, 
the froniicr of Lorraineand Champagne 
is as strong by nature, as the other has 
been made by art. How much do the 
present convention owe to the magnifi+ 
centambition end prodigality, as some 
ealled it, of Louis the 14th, who left 
then such a me of barrier as runs along 
Bianders? Lisle east the Duke of Marl- 
borough three months, vet Lisle must 
be taken, otherwise, on advancing into 
France, the allies might be inclosed he- 
hind by a net. So isee no end of the 
war and ath wearied with conjectures. I 
have been: mach surprived at the spirit 
with which the French have fought 
sine? the revolution. 

What would old Lawrence say, were 
he wlive? nevertheless, tlicir original 


Vo. Vi. 


which shews want of that real firmness 
of which, on all occasions, they are so 
fond ot boasting, When not employed 
ou the necessary duties to myself and 
friends, much of my time ds employed 
in contemplating the prescnt reveluuon 
in France, and which no events in the 
weceding history of that country could 
oat suggested. Still less the extraogdi- 
nary change, or apparent change, in the 
national character from such fivelity to 
atrocious barbaiiity. It is a great quis- 
fortune that they are now civilized sa- 
vages. In future time, this commotion 
will produce the must curious and 
eventiul history the world ever saw, 
You may jade then, that I shall, with 
great pleasure, read Mirabeau’s letters. 
J thank you for the kind oer of Gib- 
bou’s second and third volumes, and 
will, with great pleasure, keep then as 
a memorandum from you. God send 
you a continuance of amendinent, ‘The 
weather here. is delicious ; and IT regret 
every hour that you cannot breathe it 
with me. J was on horseback yesterday 
evening, two hours and a half, and 
earne-tly wish you could do so too.” 

The following letter, addressed te 
one of his most intimate friends to- 
wards the close of the year 1794, will 
place in a pretty luminous point of 
View, the sentiments that Mr. Orme 
entertained with respect to the poli- 
trea] situation of Great Britain and 
France, at that period : 

“TI owe you an account of the 
reasons of my lenge silenee, sinedl re- 
ceived your letter of the 20th of dast 
month, and why 1 have net come to 
town, although when L wrote you last, 
I seemed so near it; of this I shail 
speak first as of the less. impottance. 
With my fever, all the djstressful cir- 
cumstances which accompanied: it, 
were almost removed; yet the fever lett 
me much. weakened, but fortynately 
came on, | know not, from what ¢d}:se, 
a succession of better sleep for fiiteen 
nights, than 1 have known these ten 
years. I could not bring myself to 
break through this best of medical se- 
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lief, by coming into the ramble of Har- 
ley-street; and to this, was added the 
opportunities 1 have had of riding, 
which have generally happened every 
other day ; forthe bye-roads about this 
place are better than any near London, 
although the high road is perhaps the 
very worst. My good sleep was inter- 
rupted four or five nights, but it has 
returned for the last week; therefore I 
am not to be blamed for continuing 
here: such neighbours as I am willing 
to be known to, are very civil to me, 
but as I am never out in the night air, 
(a caution most necessary to all inva- 
lids, in the months of November, and 
December), I cannot be much with 
them. I find very pleasant companions 
in my study, (my books), to whom [ 
can communicate my ideas, with as 
much confidence as I doto you. Your 
letter of the 26ti of November com- 
bined with what little T picked up from 
papers and talk, gave me much matter 
of reflection, of which every result was 
ominous, none favourable; and [ will 
confess to you, that my mind was gra- 
dually ‘getting into a gloominess, irk- 
some and unpleasant, to the last degree ; 
and therefore I determined to break 
through it, by applying myself to a liter- 
ary pursuit, which should keep me from 
being absorbed in the politics of the day, 
of which eyery aspect is dismal. I knew 
if I wrote my thoughts to you, you 
would have taken the trouble to have 
given me yours, which, from your situa- 
tion, would have comprehended many 
points unknown to me; and I should 
oo laid a burden on you, which how- 
ever willingly taken up by you, I felt 
myself almost ashamed to expect, as it 
would be a return of ten for one. ‘The 
approaching session of parliament will 
be more important, than any this coun- 
try ever knew. The question is, whe- 
ther we shall make peace, or continue 
the war? and each of these propositions 
branches out into others that immediate- 
ly spring trom them. With whom shall 
we treat? The convention? Can they 
be trusted? Will they make peace with 
any other view, than te gain two or 
three yegrs, to raise a navy stronger than 
ours, ard then to begin with us again ? 
Vhat euarantees either of local powers 
pr sovereign states, will be granted to 
them, or undertaken by their neigh- 
bours? What are we to give to induce 
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them (who certainly have the advantage 
ground at present) to make peace with 
us? They have got all Flanders, &c, 
and we have only their West India 
Islands, which it is most likely they 
think themselves able to reconquer from 
us. Supposing then, that we are obli- 
ged to continue the war, in what mode, 
and in what points are we to continue 
it? Is Flanders to be attacked again? [ 
think our strength quite insufficient ! 
The Emperor must join us with at least 
120,000 men. Will or canhe? The 
other princes of the empire, will they 
do more than hire out their men to us? 
—and then will they not do as the king 
of Prussia has done this year? If Hol- 
Jand will accept our support, instead of 
fraternizing with the French, she must 
by all means be supported by us. The 
alliance of Holland with Irance, will 
be a great increase of naval force to the 
enemy. Should the French obtain 
Holland, they might probably attempt to 
invade us; bat all that they can do, 
whilst we can meet them at sea in full 
strength, will be to make descents on 
our remotest coasts—but even these 
will greatly affect our stocks. These 
and many more points, you will have to 
think on at the meeting of parliament. 
I am confident that you will judge right 
onall; I hope your health continues 
indisturbed ; my respects I wish to be 
acceptabie to 

“* Monday, 8th Dec. 1704.” 

Among other of bis friends who 
frequently visited Mr. Orme, in his 
life of retirement at Ealing, and who 
appear to have entertained an unfeign- 
ed and ardent affection for him, we 
may particularly notice Sir George 
Baker, Alexander Dalrymple, esq. 
John Roberts, esq. Mark Beaufoy, esq, 
and General Richard Simith, above 
mentioned. But his books, as he hime. 
self acknowledges, were his principal 
and most favourite companions, and 
at the age of seventy, he found in 


them a constant and copious source of 


amusement. Many of them bore in- 


teresting evidence of the strict and , 
unremitting attention, with which he &: 


had perused them ; their margins, as 
we in betore observed, being re- 
ceneee with observations and paral- 
el quotations in his own hand wri- 
ting. 

In the month of April, 1796, Mr; 
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Orme having predetermined to re- 
side no longer in London, except at 
intervals, in occasional visits, he be- 
gan to dispose of his house in Harley- 
street ; and as he had no convenient 
place wherein to bestow his library in 
the country, he thought proper to 
send a considerable part of the same 
to the hammer of Messrs. Leigh and 
Sotheby, auctioneers, who found am- 
ple employment for the sale of it, 
during ten days consecutive. Mr. 
Orme had, however, previously made 
aselection of such books, as were 
most congenial to his taste and turn 
of thinking, and these he carefully 
removed to Ealing, where till the 
time of his death, whenever his health 
would permit, they served as food 
and subject matter of reflection, to his 
active contemplative mind ; for he re- 
tained the use of his faculties to nearly 
the very last moment of his existence. 
(To be concluded in our next. ) 





THE PULPIT. 
no. l. 
The Pulpit, in the sober use 
Of its legitimate peculiar powers, 
Must stand acknowledg’d, while the 
world shall stand, 
The most important and effectual guard, 
Support and ornament of virtue’s cause. 
There stands the messenger of truth : 
there stands 
The lezate of the skies! His them di- 
vine, 
His oflice sacred, his credentials clear. 
CowPEr. 
SERIOUSLY convinced of the im- 
portance of religious instruction, with- 
out the pure and continued promul- 
gation whereof no country, professing 
christianity, can long expect to enjoy 
the advantages desirable from the 
adoption of * our most Holy Faith,” 
it is proposed, from time to time, as 
occasion shall prompt, or necessity 
require, to devote a few pages of the 
Universat Macazine to the inves- 
tigation of theological concerns. Un- 
der the present article, therefore, our 
readers may anticipate a zealous but 
liberal attention to the best and high- 
est interests of mankind; it beings, 
amidst all the aberrations of humanity, 
designed by a beneficent creator, for 
moral and rational existence here, and 
for perfection and immortality here- 
aiter. 
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To the pulpit, as well as the press 
we shall direct our particular obser 
vation; to what is preached, more 
than to what is printed. Here is that 
portion of the vineyard, on which the 
feast industry has been exerted, and 
into which, though susceptible of the 
noblest improvements, few labourers 
appear to have entered. We come, 
perhaps, at the eleventh hour: but 
our dependence is on Him, with 
whom priority does not constitute 
preference ; in whose estimation the 
first is sometimes last, and by whom 
the last has been declared first. If in 
the possession of only one talent, we 
know in whose service it is to be em- 
ployed, and at whose. hands its use 
wil shortly be demanded. 

Bigotted towards no denomination 
of the religious world, in every clas- 
sification of which something estima- 
ble is to be included, we desire to re- 
nounce all uncharitableness of judg- 
ment; we hope to approve ourselves 
the champions of universal.truth and 
morality, of unadulterated and salu- 
tary belief, more solicitous to reform 
practice, than to litigate opinion: dis- 
criminating, nevertheless, between 
noxious and innoxious sentiments, 
and humbly attempting to separate 
the chaff from the whedt. Impartias 
lity is not inditierence. 

Such is the ‘ good fizht,” in which 
we have voluntarily and earnestly en- 
listed ; and to the prosecution ot which 
we pledge our sincerest and ablest en- 
deavours. 

A VISIT TO THE VICTORY, 

Lying at Gillingham-Reach, near 
Chatham: to which are added, 
Reflections written immediately af* 
ter viewing the hall, with part of 
the gold-lace-epanlette adhering to 
it, Ly which Lord Netson was kil- 
led at the battle of Trafalgar, Oct. 
21, LS8Oo. 

[IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. ] 
Dear Sir, 

ACCOMPANIED by three gentle. 

en and an old pupil, I passed the 
whole of the morning of Tuesday, 

Jan. 7, 1806, in visiting the Victory 

lying m the river Medway, -about 

four miles below Chatham; it is fre« 
quented daily by hundreds from vz- 
<x parts of the couniry. Many of 

- 2 
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the visitors come from the metro- 
polis, and even some it is said from. 
Scotland. It is certainly an object of 
curiosity, not only as the scene of 
Lord Nelson’s last moments, but as 
the leading ship in the late renowned 
naval triumph over the combined 
enemies of Great Britain. 

Upon reaching the Victory in onr 
little skiff, the effect of contrast was 
sensibly felt. We were astonished at 
i's immense buik, which, joined to its 
length, with four tiers of guns in- 
eluding its stern, constituted a spee- 
tacle, which could not fail of exerting 
emotions of dreadtul admiration! We 
however, saw it to a disadvantage, 
the rigging having been taken down, 
and the guns removed, but it was 
easy to imagine what a tremendcus 
appearance it mast niake in its com- 
plete form, and how stately must 
have been its course on the trackless 
surface of the ocean! Its sides were 
evidently perforated through and 
through, but as some of the holes 
had been covered with pieces of sheet- 
lead, it had not that battered appear- 
ance which might bave been expect- 
ed. We elambered up the side by 
means of two ropes, cevered with 
green baize, but its height was such, 
that it required some effort before 
the ascent was completed. There 
were not any other means of getting 
aboard, and without continuing a 
firm grasp of the repes, down we 
must have fallen into the rolling tide, 
and were likely to disappear for ever ! 
Seamen will smile at these trifling 
dangers, but to landsmen they pre- 
sent many a serious difficulty. 

We were on board the Victory up- 
wards of an hour, and having been 
introduced to the officers, we found 
them very polite and attentive, indeed 
they shewed us every thing worth 
inspection. The masts, or rather 
what remained of them, was the first 
object to which our attention was 
directed. The mizen one had been 
carried away in the action, and a jury 
mast was placed in its stead. The 
main mast was thickly marked with 
musket shot, and the foremast was 
in a most shattered condition, being 
splintered from “top to bottom with 
cannon balls, for the French it is 
swid, always-aim at the riggtag. the 


camaging of which w in taeir opinion, - 
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the most serious injury. Besides, in 
the present case it must be remembet- 
ed, that Lord Nelson bearing down 
directly on the enemy Without firing 
a gun, the fore part of the ship sus- 
tained a dreadful cannonading, which 
were it a common vessel, must have 
sent it to the bottom of the ocean! 
About this time also, it was that a can- 
non ball entering the fore part of the 
ship flew its whole length, carrying ott 
in its carreer thirty ofthe marines—thus 
sweeping the deck asif it were the 
Lesom of destruction! War, horrid 
war! what can be more shocking to 
the thoughtful mind, what more 
agonizing to the feeling heart ! 

We were told that on the morning 
of the battle, the officers were very 
pensive and thoughtful, no doubt 
meditating on the work of death, 
which was that day to be accomplish- 
ed. Some of them however there 
were who seemed to be in more than 
ordinary spirits, and it was remerk- 
red that these very individuals were 
taken off in the course of the action ! 
So little do we know of the good or 
evil that is before us; so utterly ignor- 
ant are we, of what lies concealed in 
the womb of futurity !—The moment 
apy man is killed, he his flung over 
board ; and one dreadful indication of 
the slaughter ef ihe day was, that of 
an officer having his head struck off. 
his shoulders in a moment, when a 
few minutes before he bad been seen 
busily employed in picking up the 
scattered remains of a brother officer, 
and committing them to the bosom of 
the deep! Indeed, the instances of 
sudden destruction during the action, 
must have been very ¢reat—these 
joined with the groans of the wound- 
ed and the dying—added to the con- 
tinued roar of cannon and the tumul- 
tuous dashing of the waves— ferm such 
a picture on the imagination, that 
must overwhelm us with a profound 
and silent astonishment. 

Having examined the exterior part 
of the Victory, we were shown the 
spot en which Lord Nelson. stood, 
when the fatal bc struck him—he 
was in the act ot turriing round to- 
wards the enemy's ship, and giving 
directions respecting that work of 
destruction, 1 which they wete all at 
that time drendivliy encared! We 
went dowir to the Cuck-pit below'w2 
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ter, whither he was immediately car- 
ried, and saw the board on which he 
was stretched along, and died! The 
only light they had was half a dezen 
lanterns, and around him were the 
wounded and the dying, whilst in 
front, stood a table on which those 
were laid across whose mangled limbs 
required instant amputation! Here 
the Hero breathed his last— enquiring 
at short intervals how many of the 
ships of the enemy had struck, and 
then respiring with difficulty tor a few 
moments, died without a groan : 


In death how glorious to the victor’s 
eves, 

The captur’d fleets in grand succession 
rise ! 

Iberia bending, from her iron coast, 

Shricks to behold her floating bulwarks 
lest, 

And vanquish’d Gaut, stern ocean’s late 
delight, 

Invokes the tempest to protect her 
Aight! 

TResHAM. 


Next day the body was opened ; the 
ball after considerable search was 
found lodged near the vertebre of the 
back, having penetrated the shoulder, 
above the four stars which he wore on 
the occasion, psssed through the left 
lobe of the lungs, broke three -ribs, 
and filled the cavity with blood! The 
bowels and heart were afterwards ta- 
ken out, but the latter was put back 
again into its former station. ‘The 
body was wrapt round with callico 
bandages, as were also the limbs, a 
shirt being flung over the whole and 
the face veiled, it was placed in a 
puncheon of rum. It was afterwards 
taken out and put into a second pun- 
cheon of. rum, the head leaning on 
the breast and the limbs gently folded 
together. When finally placed ina 
shell, the head was swollen and the 
features altered, and it was thonght 
that it would require some time be- 
fore the spirits would be abscrbed, and 
the countenance would recover its 
usual appearance. When we thus 
trace the process of preserving the 
mortal frame of so celebrated a per- 
sonage, we cannot pom reflecting on 


the nature of that wonderful intellect- 
ual principle, by which it had been 
Once animated! What is it that con- 


45 
stituted its essence, and whither is it 
now fled? These are interrogatives 
which baffle human research—these 
are secrets not to be disclosed to the 
ever-restless curiosity of man—No; 
he is laid in the dark and silent grave, 
and there we leavehim. [is grateful 
countrymen have bestowed on his re- 
mains, a profusion of honours not to 
be paralleled in the annals of our 
country. 

We passed some time in the cabin 
of Lord Nelson, where we saw vari- 
ous packages numbered and marked 
with his name.—We particularly ob- 
served a sofa, pictures, &c. with which 
the apartment had been furnished and 
embellished. The hammock on which 
he lay was carefully packed up, and 
the secluded spot was pointed out to 
us where it had.swung, and in which 
the Hero who has now s/ept the sleep 
of death, had reposed for many an 
hour amidst the toils and perpiexities 
of his station. The little table fixed 
to the side of the ship still remained, 
where he passed great part of his time 
in writing, having at his elbow a por- 
table compass, by which the course of 
the ship was ascertained. His small 
book-case had a hole in the back of it, 
made by a cannon ball during the 
action, by which the glass door was 
broken, and some of the books sczt- 
tered on the floor! There were many 
other indications of the havoc, whic 
had been effected on the late memo- 
rable occasion. 

On our return to the main deck of 
the ship, we were politely otlered 
some sum, and tasting it, we found it 
to be exceedingly goed. Upon ex- 
pressing our favourable opinion of its 
Guedity, it was instantly remarked by 
th lad you like it 


the Victory. 


1¢ officer—‘* We are ¢!: 
Sir—it is the same sort as that in which 
the body of Lord Nelson was pre- 
served!” So that you perceive that 
every thing that has the remotest re- 
ference to the departed Hero, is held 
in veneration. Evena lock of his hair 
preserved in a breast pin was shew 
us asa precious relic—it was ofa pale 
grey—though probably the powder 
which he wore had contributed to the 
appearance it now assumed. He 
seems to have been beloved and us- 
teemed by the officers and men, for 
during our short stay on board the 
Victory, several expressions acciden~ 
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tally reached our ears, honourable to 
his memory. Expressing to one of 
the officers, my regret for his having 
worn his insigna during the action, 
and by which he was singled out as 
the viclim of death—it was replied, 
that wearing them on ordinary occasi- 
ons, had he then laid them aside, it 
would have indicated fear, and this 
being a contagious passion, might have 
produced the most pernicious effects 
on the ship’s company. Taking there- 
fore this trait of conduct which has 
been the subject of censure in this 
point of view, he made an honorable, 
but fatal sacrifice in behalf of his 
country. 

in descending the side of the Vic- 
tory, we found some dithculty on ac- 
count of the numbers, who crowding 
around with their boats, were waiting 
to ascend for a similar gratification of 
their curiosity. Having seated our- 
selves in our little skiff, we ordered 
the boatman to row us to the Sand- 
wich, about a mile distant ; it was the 
ship on board of which Richard Par- 
ker was executed for the mutiny at 
the Nore, which threw the whole na- 
tion into alarm and confusion. It had 
been the theatre of his crime, and was 
made the scene of his punishment. It 
is now a prison-ship, and contains 
upwards of 800 of the prisoners taken 
at the battle of Trafalgar! Ascending 
with great ease an accommodation 
ladder, we were admitted on board 
and received with politeness by the 
commanding officer. We saw near 
half the prisoners who were just got 
upon deck for an airing, but we were 
not permitted to speak to them. We 
looked down upon them from an ele- 
vation, so that’ the peor creatures, 
had all the appearance of so many 
cattle or sheep in a pen, and were so 
thick that they could scarcely move! 
Never before, surely, were so many 
grotesque figures huddled together on 
any occasion. They were chiefly 
French, some Butch, a few Spa- 
niards, several Moors black as jet ; 
ethers had the appearance of Jews, 
and there were ty.o or three Egypti- 
ans, said to be Mamelukes, brought 
by Buonaparte himself from Egypt! 
When leaniag over the railing, [ was 


ready to exclaim in the language of 
Blair’s Grave, 
Tis here all meet ! 
Men of all climes, that never met be- 
fore 
And of all creeds—the Jew, the Turk, 
the Christian ! 


Their sun-burnt features, and strange 
harlequin dresses, also formed a cu- 
rious spectacle! They all, however, 
looked healthy, seemed chearful, and 
even merry ; for the French possess 
the enviable art of beguiling the sor- 
rows of captivity. 

We happened to be there just when 
the principal meal was delivered out 
to them ; they crowded towards a trap- 
door which had been thrown open, 
whence they bore in one hand, some 
pieces of warm boiled beef, stuck on a 
wooden skewer, with bread attached 
to it, whilst in the palm of the other 
hand, they had some salt given them, 
which scattering over their delicious 
morsel, they danced away with it toa 
another part of the deck, where they 
dev oured it with seeming pleasure and 
satistaction. Perhaps it was as good 
# meal as ever they had eaten in their 
own country. We went below, and 
at the extremity of the ship, saw 
through loop-holes between the decks. 
The prisoners were amusing them- 
selves ia various ways, their Siderent 
births had the appearance of being 
clean and airy, and indeed it is evident 
that the commanding officer treats 
them with care and humanity. 

There was one singular character 
whom we did not see: he has been 
lately very shy, and often withdraws 
himself from public view. We might 
have seen him, however, if we chose ; 
but in a case like the present, we 
could not think of subjecting a fellow 
creature, thus degraded, to the eye 
of an impertinent curiosity. His name 
is Blackman: he professes himself a 
Yrenchman, though suspicions are en- 
tertained of his being an Englishman. 
He has been extremely successful in 
privateering, and for a length of time 
dreadfully annoyed the trade of this 
country. He has been the Paul Jones 
of the present war. He is said to be 
aman of considerable property, ace 
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cumulated by his depredations on the 
ocean. It is even reported, that Bo- 
naparte was present at the launching 
of his last privateer at Boulogne, and 
which was decorated by the colours of 
the very many vessels he had taken 
on former occasions. 

We now again descended into our 
boat, and were soon put on shore, 
when, after a dirty walk, we reached 
home, pleased with the gratification 
of our curiosity. Here I would have 
closed, but having been favoured with 
a sight of the fatal ball which killed 
Lord Nelson at the battle of Trafal- 
gar, I will here add an account of it, 
and the reflections which the view of 
it occasioned. It was inclosed in a 
small square mahogany box, with a 
glass over it. It seemed to me an 
ounce ball. It is of a reddish colour, 
having remained in the body for so 
many hours ; is flattened in that part 
which struck and fractured the ribs ; 
and it has attached to it, not only a 
small piece of his lordship’s coat, but 
a portion of the gold lace, and pad of 
the epaulette. "Lhe sight of it, altoge- 
ther, was to me, novel and affecting ; 
it tilled my mind with sorrowful emo- 
tions, and on my return home, | com- 
mitted the following reflections to 
— A kind friend, at whose house 

was visiting, wished their insertion 
inthe Kentish Courier of the next 
day, with which its editor obligingly 
complied. With these reflections [ 
conclude my narrative. 

Thou messenger of death! Winged 
by an unerring hand ; didst thou,alas ! 
terminate the career of a man, whose 
achievements in behalf of his country, 
are known and celebrated throughout 
the four quarters of the globe! It was 
thine to end the lite of that Hero, 
whose bold and enterprising genius 
has for years past kept in awe the ene- 
nies of our native land! By his late 


unparalleled victory, invasion, with its 
attendant horrors, hath ceased for 
awhile, at least, to affright the in- 
habitants of our peaceful isle. He- 
ving been engaged in battles far more- 
numerous than any of his cotempora-- 
ries, where the shafts of death flew 
thick around him, and by which his 
frame was sadly mutilated—it was re- 
served for thee alone to close his days 
—full of honour and of glory! Thou 
fatal ball! faithfully executing thy 
commission —thou hast snatched him 
away from amidst the toils which he 
must have had to endure in his con- 
tinued endeavours to serve his coun- 
try! Diminutive in thy size, and in- 
significant in thine appearance—thou 
wast, in thine energy, awfully de- 
cisive ! And attaching to thyself, even 
in the very act of accomplishing the 
work of death—a part of the exterior 
decoratians of thy noble and far-fam’d 
victim, which still glitters on the eye 
of the inspector, with a kind of ghast- 
ly lustre—thou art, at once, indicative 
of his former rank and station, and a 
proof of that mortality from which the 
bravest and the most renowned are 
not exempted! Oh! when shall the 
desolations of war cease, and the in- 
calculable blessings of peace be last- 
ingly realised. 

Adicu—thou winged messenger of 
death—to me thou hast been an ob- 
ject neither of idle curiosity,nor of un- 
‘interesting speculation! And whilst I 
drop a tear over the ravages which 
thou hast effected in laying low in the 
dust, one of the most illustrious sons 
of Britain—May I depart, meditating 
upon the fragile nature, and the 
speedy extinction of human glory! 

Iam, dear Sir, 
Yours, 
J. Evans. 
Pullin’s-Row, Islington, 
Jan. 13, 1800. 
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Continued from page 436, of our Ma- 

_gazine for November last. 
ON the death of the father of car- 





dinal de Medici, in 1492, the latter 
returned to Florence, tor the purpose 
of giving, by his presence, weight 
and anibority to the Medician family. 
He distinguished himself greatly by 
his generosity to men of learning, es- 
pecially those who had been the ob- 
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jects of the regard and aflection of his 
tather; aud Mir. Roscoe observes, that 
at this time, the general disposition of 
the inhabitants was indeed so highly 
favourable to the Medici, that the au- 
thority of Piero (who was appoint- 
ed the successor to all the honours en- 
jeyed by his Jate futher, Lorenzo) 
seemed to be established on as sure a 
foundation, as that of any of his an- 
cestors, with the additional stability 
which length of time always gives 
to public opinion. Notwithstanding 
these appearances, when the ambition 
of Lodovico Sterza had invited Charics 
VIIL. into Italy, and Piero had resolv- 
ed to assist in opposing the inva- 
der, dissentions broke out among the 
inhabitants, and the cardinal, with bis 
brothers, were expelled the city. The 
former, not equally alarmed, or more 
reluctant to quit his native place, was 
the last to leave it. Finding, howe- 
ver, that the populace were proceed- 
ing to the utmost extreme of violence, 


he divested himself of the insignia of 
his rank, and assuming the habit of 


a Franciscan, passed without being 
recognised, through the midst of the 
exasperated multitude, to the convent 
of St. Marco, where he hoped to find 
a temporary shelter, in a building 
erected and endowed by his ancestors. 
In this he was disappointed; the 
monks having, with singular ingrati- 
tude, refused to adnnt him within 
their gates. Repulsed from the only 
quarter on which he relied for pro- 
tection, he immediately abandoned 
the city, aud hastening into the secret 
recesses of the Apennines, effected 
his retreat, and joined his brothers at 
Bologna. Vhis event took place in 
1494, he being at that time nineteen 
years old. Three unsuccessful at- 
tempts were afterwards made to re- 
establish the Medician authority. The 
i] fortune, or misconduct:of Piero, 
had defeated all their endeavours, and 
every new attempt had onlv served to 
encrease the violence of their enemies, 
and to bar the gates ot Florence more 
firmly against them. . For five years, 
the cardinal had been compelled to 
avail lnmself successively of the pro- 
tection of the ancient friends of his 
farnily, in different parts of Italy ; but 
as the hopes of his restoration to Flo- 
rence diminished, he began to be re- 
garded as an exile and atugitive, and 


in the approaching disturbances of 
Italy, it was not easy to determine in 
what part he might find a secure asy- 
lum. 

“© Impelled by those and other cir- 
cumstances, and perhaps also by the 
laudable desire of visiting foreign coun- 
tries, the cardinal determined to quit 
Italy, and to pass some portion of his 
time in traversing the principal king- 
doms of Europe, till events might arise 
more favourable to his views. “This de- 
sign he communicated to his cousin 
Giulio de Medici, and it was agreed to 
forma party of twelve friends ; a num- 
ber which they considered sufficiently 
large for their mutual security, in the 
common incidents of a journey, and too 
small to afford any cause of alarm. Dis- 
carding, therefore, the insignia of their 
rank, and equipping themselves in an 
uniform manner, they passed through 
the states of Venice, and visited most of 
the principal cities of Germany; as- 
suming in turn, the command of their 
troop, and partaking of all the amnuse- 
ments afforded by continual change of 
place, and the various manners of the 
inhabitants. On their arrival at Clm, 
their singular appearance occasioned 
their being detained by the magistrates ; 
but on disclosing their quality and pur- 
pose, they were sent under a guard to 
the emperor Maximilian, who received 
the cardinal with that respect and atten- 
tion, to which, from the celebrity of 
his ancestors, and his high rank in the 
church, he was so. well entitled. Far 
from interrupting their progress, Maxi- 
milian highly commended the magna- 
ninsity of the cardinal in bearing his ad- 
verse fortune with patience; and his 


judgment and prudence, in applying to 


the purposes of useful information, that 
portion of his time, of which he could 
not now dispose to better advantage. 
Besides furnishing him with an honour- 
able passport through the German states, 
Maximilian gave him letters to his son 
Philip, then governor of the low coun- 
tries; recommending the cardinal and 
his companions, to his protection and 
favour. 

«« After having passed a considerable 
time in Germany, the associated friends 
proceeded to Flanders, where they were 
received by Philip, not only with hos- 
pitality, but with magnificence, .The 
cardinal then intended to have taken 
shipping and progecded to England ; but 
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’ the dangér of the vovage deterred his 


friends trom the undertaking; and at 
their egtreaties, he relinquished his de- 
sign. They, therefore, bent their course 
towards France. On their arrival at 
Rouen,..they were again seized upon, 
and detained in custody; aud although 
the cardinal, and his cousin Giulio, 
made an immediate discovery of their 
rank, and represented the object of their 
journey to be totally unconnected with 
political concerns, yet, in the state 
of hostility that had then commenced 


between the kings of Frauce and of 


Naples, there appeared to be too much 
pronod for suspicion, to admit of their 

ing speedily released ; nor was it until 
letters were obtained from Piero de’ 
Medici, then, in the French camp at 
Milan, that they were enabled to pro- 
cure their discharge. Having again 
obtained their liberty, they proceeded 

nrough France, visiting every place de- 
serving of notice, and observing what- 
ever was remarkable, till they arrived at 
Marseilles, where, after a short stay, 
they determiacd to proceed by sea im- 
niediately to Rome. The winds being, 
however, unfavourable, they were com- 
pelled to coast the Riviera of Genoa, 
where, having been driyen on shore, 
they thought it adviseable to relinquish 
their voyage, and proceed by land -to 
Savona. Qn, their arrival at this place, 
they met with the cardinal Guiliano 
della Rovere, who had fied thither, to 
avoid the resentment of Alexander VI. 
A common enmity to that profligate 
pontiff, and a similarity of misfortunes, 
rendered theit meeting interesting; and 
three refugees sat at the same table, all 
of whom wereafterwards elevated to the 
highest dignity in the Christian world. 
The two cousins of the Medici gave an 
account of the objects whicli they had 
met with on.their journey, and related 
the difficulties which they had .sur- 
mounted by land, and the dangers which 
they had encountered by sea. ‘The cardi- 


nal della Rovere recapitulated in his turn, , 


theeyents which hadtaken place in Italy 
since their departure, and in which they 
Were so deeply interested. From Savona 
the coca de’ Medici repairea to Ge- 


noa, where, for some time, he took up 
his residence with his sister, Madalena, 
the wife of Francisco Cibo, who had 
fixed upon that city as the place of his 
permanent abode.” 

The death of the cardinal’s brother 


Vol. V, 


Piero de’Medici, which took place in 
1503, seems to have been the period 
from which the fortunes of his house 
once more began to revives The in- 
considerate conduct, the ambitious 
views, and the impetuous, arrogant 
disposition of Piero, (observes Mr. 
Roscoe) had been always strongly cons 
trasted, by the mild and placabie tem- 

r of the cardinal; who, although 
fs had en all occasions adhered to his 
brother, as the chief of his family, had 
always endeavoured to soothe the vie- 
lence of those passions, and to mode- 
rate those aspiring pretensions which, 
after haying occasioned his expulsion 
from Florence, still continued to ope- 
rate, and effectually precluded his re- 
turn. During the latter part of the 
pontificate of Alexander VI. the.car- 
dinal de’ Medici had fixed his residence 
at Rome; where, devoted to a private 
life, he had the address and good for- 
tune, if not to obtain the favour of 
that profligate pontiff, at least to es- 
cape his resentment. . The election of 
Julius II. to the pontificate, opened 
to him the prospect of brighter days. 
It is true, Julius was the nephew of 
Sixtus IV. the inveterate enemy of 
the Medicean name; _ but these anci- 
ent antipathies had long been con- 
verted into attachment and esteem. 
Under the favour of this pontiit, the 
cardinal had an opportunity of ip- 
dulging his natura] disposition to the 
cultivation of polite letters, and the 
promotion of works of art. His books, 
though not numerous, were well cho- 
sen, and his domestic hours were gé- 
nerally spent in the’ society of such 
dignified and learned ecclesiastics, as 
could at times condesceid to lay aside 
the severity of their order, to discuss 
the characteristics of generous actions, 
the obligations of benevelence and af- 
fection, the comparative exccliencies 
of the fine arts, or the nature and es 
sence of humai happiness. In de- 
ciding-upon the productions of archi- 
tecture, of painting, and of sculpture, 
his taste was hereditary, and he was 
resorted to by artists in every depart~ 
ment, as to an infallible judge. With 
the science of music, he was theoreti- 
cally and practically conversant, and 
his house more frequently re-echoed 
with, the, sprightly harmony of con- 
certs, than with the solemn sounds of 
-_— Debatred by his profession 
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from the exercises of the camp, he 
addicted himself with uncommon ar- 
dour to the chase, as the best means 
of preserving his health, and prevent- 
ing that corpulency to which he was 
naturally inclined. This amusement 
he partook of in common with a nu- 
merous band of noble associates, of 
whom he wasconsidered as the leader ; 
nor did he desist from this exercise, 
even after his attainment to the su- 
preme ecclesiastical dignity. 

« The good understanding which sub- 
sisted between Julius IL. and the cardi- 
nal de’ Medici, was further strengthened 
by Galleotto della Rovere, the nephew 
of the pope, with whom the cardinal 
had contracted 2 strict friendship. This 
ycung man was not less the object of 
the admiration of the court and people 
of Rome, than he was the favourite of 
his uncle. Engaging in his manners, 
elegant in his persow, liberal and mag- 
nmificent in all his conduct, he well me- 
rited the high honours bestowed upon 
him by the pope, who, immediately on 
his elevation, transferred to his nephew 
the cardinal’s hat, which he himself had 
worn, and on the death of Ascanio 
Sforza, nominated him vice-chancellor 
of the holy see. Such was the effect 
produced by the conciliatory manners 
of the cardinal de’ Medici on his young 
friend, who, from the advanced age of 
his uncle, did not conceive that he 
would long enjoy the pontificate that 
Galeotto is said to have promised the 
cardinal, who had not yet attained his 
thirtieth year, that he should sueceed 
to that igh dignity ; alledging that it 
was an office more proper for 3 man in 
the prime and vigour of life, than for one 
already exhausted by labour, and de- 
clining int® years. This obsetvation 
was not, however, applicable to the cir- 
eamstances by which it was occasion- 
ed ; for whilst Julius maintained his 
own dignity, and enforced the claims 
of the church, during an ‘interval of ten 
years, with an unexampled degree of 
activity and perseverance, Galeotto him- 
self fell in the prime of youth, a sacri- 
fice to the effects ofa violent fever, which 
ina few days, consigned him to the 
grave. “The sumptuous parade of his 
furieral, aflorded no consolation for his 
Yoss, to the cardinal de’Medici, who 
had assiduously attended him to his last 
thoiments, and performed towards him 
all the duties of religion and affection. 


Deprived of his friend in the ardour of 
youth, while the happiness of the pre- 
sent was encreased by the prospect of 
the future, he long remained inconsola- 
ble, and when time had softened his 
sorrow, the name of Galeotto was ne- 
ver adverted to, even in his most cheer- 
ful moments, without exciting the visi- 
ble symptoms of affectionate remem- 
brance.” 

This interesting sketch, does credit 
to the heart and pen of Mr. Roscoe, 
and we are sure will gratify every 
reader of sensibility. 

The resources of the cardinal were, 
at this time so straitened, from the ad- 
verse state of his affairs, that he found 
considerable difficulty in supporting 
the dignity of his rank. 

«* He struggled, however, with these 
humiliating circumstances, to the ut- 
most of his power; but the liberality 
of his disposition, too often exceeded 
the extent of his finances ; and a splen- 
did entertainment was, at times, de- 
ranged, by the want of some essential, 
but unattainable article. Even the sil- 
ver utensils of his table, were occasion¢ 
ally pledged, for the purpose of pro- 
curing that feast, of which they ought 
to have been the chief omaments. That 
these circumstances occasioned him 
considerable anxiety, cannot be doubt- 
ed; for whilst, on the one hand, he 
was unwilling to detract from that cha- 
racter of liberality and munificence, 
which was suitable to his rank, and te 
the high expectations which he still 
continued to entertain; on the other 
hand, he dreaded the disgrace of being 
wanting in the strict discharge of his 
cer engagements. He carefully, 

owever, avoided giving, even in the 
lowest ebb of his fortune, the slightest 
indications of despondency. His tem- 
per was cheerfal, his conversation ani- 
mated, and his appearance and manners 
betrayed not the fans symptom of his 
domestic embarrassments, for the relief 
of which he seemed to depend upon a 
timely and miraculous’ supply. Nor 
was he in general disappointed in his 
hopes ; for the same good fortune which 
prepared the way to his highest honours, 
attended him in his greatest difficulties, 
and enabled him to exuicate himself 
from them with admirable dexterity, 
and irreproachable honour. To the 
remonstrances of his more prudent 


friends, who were feaplul qhat hig li- 
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derality would at length involve him in 
actual distress, he was accustomed to 
reply, as if with a presage of his future 
destiny, that great men were the work 
of Providence, and that nothing could 
be wanting to them, if they were not 
wanting to themselyes—(insignes vires 
cvlesti sorte fieri magnos, praterea nihil 
¢is unquam posse deficere, nisi ipsi ani- 
mis omnino deficerent).” 

The conduct of the Florentine re- 
public, having excited the resentment 
of that ambitious and haughty pontiff, 
Julius IT. he resolved to avail himself 
of the first opportunity of punishin 
it. The most effectual method which 
occurred to him for this purpose, as 
well] as to secure the city in future to 
his own interests, was to restore the 


. family of Medici to their former au- 


thority in that place. During all the 
vexations and dangers which the pon- 
tiff had experienced, the cardinal de’ 
Medici had adhered to him with con- 
stant fidelity, and had obtained his 
confidence in an eminent degree. The 
Pope, the Venetians, and the king of 
Aragon, were at this time combining 
their efforts, for the purpose of ex- 
saree the French (under the cele- 

rated Gaston de Poix, nephew to 
Louis XII.) from Italy. In selecting 
at this important crisis, a fit person to 
superintend the papal army, and to 
direct the operations of war, the 
choice of the pontiff fell on the cardi- 
nal, who was invested with the su- 
pees command, under the title of 

egate of Bologna. At the same time, 
in order to stimulate the exertions of 
the cardinal, and to punish the Flo- 
rentines, it was understood, that on 
the expulsion of the French from Bo- 
logna and other parts of the domini- 
ous of the church, the cardinal should 
be allowed to make use of the forces 
under his command, for the re-esta- 
dlishment of his authority in Flo- 
rerice. The relief afforded this place 
shortly after, by de Foix, the dissen- 
tions between the cardinal de’ Medici, 
and the Spanish general Cardona, and 
above all, the fatal issue of the battle 
of Ravenna, which took place on the 
Jith of April, 1512, im which the 
ardinal was made prisoner, al] tend- 
red to frustrate this object. The French 
had, however, Jost their brave com- 
mander, and the inhabitants every 
where demonstrated the utiuost anti- 


pathy tothem. ‘The cardinal was ex- 
pressly ordered by Louis XII. to be 
carried te France, and had left Milan 
for that purpose, butthe hurry and 
confusion which prevailed, soon, sug- 
gested to the cardinal the practicability 
of an escape. 

‘* They had already arrived at the 
banks of the Po, and were preparing to 
cross the stream, when the cardinal pre- 
tending to be sick, was allowed to re- 
pose during the night at the pieve, or 
rectory of Cario. Having thus obtained 
a favourable opportunity of cfecting his 
purpose, he communicated his inten- 
tions to the abate Hongallo, whe had 
attended ou hin with great fidelity, 
——— him to use his endeavours io 
influence some person of rank or au- 
thority in the vicmity, to aflord him a 
temporary refuge. ‘The request of Bon- 
gallo was fortunately made to Rinaldo 
bs a > : 

Zatti, a man of ‘conte, who had exer- 
cised in his youth, the profession of 
arms, and was considered as the chief 
person in the district. His entreaties, 
which he is said to have urged with 
tears, might however, have failed of 
their effect, haa they not been accom- 
panied by a favourable concurrence of 
circumstances. The memory of Lo- 
renzo de’Medici, who had so long been 
the pacificator of Italy, and whose Joss 
had been so fatally experienced, was 
yet fresh in the public esteein, and in- 
duced a favourable disposition towands 
his family. Nor was the cardinal him- 
self known by any other qualities than 
such as conciliated esteem and respect. 
Such (says Mr. R.) are the motives to 
which Jovius has attributed the com- 
pliance of Rinaldo; but to these he 
might have added the declining state of 
the French cause, which, whilst it ren- 
dered the fugitives more earnest to ef- 
fect their own escape than to prevent 
that of the cardinal, at the same time 
encouraged the efforts of their oppo- 
nents. ‘The consent of Rinaldo was, 
however, obtained only upon condition, 
that Visimbardo, another person of some 
importance in the neighbourhood, aud 
of an opposite party to Rinaldo, would 
also assent to the measure. Visingbar- 


do, though with great reluctance, was 

at length prevailed upon to afford his 

assistance; and by the concurrevec of 

these new and unexpected friends, a 

siaall party of the inhabitants was se- 

cretly armed, for the purpose of resca- 
2 
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ing the cardinal from his conductors. 
No soonér were the necessary prepara- 
tions made, than information of them 
was dispatched by Rinaldo to the abate ; 
but even then, ‘the attempt had nearly 
miscarried by a mistake of the messen- 
ger, who meeting with another ecclesi- 
astic of the same rank as Bongallo, was 
on the point of communicating to him 
the purport of his errand, before he was 
aware of his error. The French de- 
tachment, among whom was the car- 
dinal, were now preparing to embark, 
but some pretext was still found by him 
for delay, and he was among the last 
who arrived at the banks of the river. 
Mounted on his mule, he had now 
reached the side of the vessel, when a 
sudden tumult raised by Rinaldo and his 
followers, afforded him a pretext for 
turning about, as if io see from what 
cause it arose. In a moment he found 
himself encircled by his friends, who, 
without much difiiculty, or any blood- 
shed, repelled the efforts of those who 
attempted to prevent his escape. Thus, 
Hs; n liberated, the cardinal now as- 
suned the habit of a common soldier, 
and passing the Po by night, arrived at 
the castle of Bernardo Malespina, a re- 
lation of Visimbardo. He had here to 
encounter new dangers. Eernerdo was 
of the French faction, and the recom- 
mendations of Visimbardo lost their ef- 
fect. The cardinal was thrust intoa dove- 
house, and closely guarded, whilst a 
messenger was dispatched hy Mialespi- 
na to the French general ‘Trivulzio, to 
inform him of the illustrious fugitive 
who had fallen into his hands, and to 
request directions in what manner he 
should dispose of him. ‘Trivulizo, 
though in the service of France, was, 
by wirth and disposition, an Litalian. 
He saw that the canse of the French 
was ruined, and was unwill 
gravate the mis!ortuncs of his country- 
man; and by his recommendaiion, or 
connivance, the cardinal was once 
more restored to liberty. Arriving at 
Voghiera, he met with a priest, who 
supphed him with horses, with which 
he hastened to Piacenza, where he first 
found himsclf in a place of safety. He 
soon afterwards re-passed the Po, and 
proceeded to Mantua, at which city he 
was received with great kindness by the 
marquis Mrancesco Gonzaga, whom he 
accompanied to his villa of Anda, where 
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he speedily recovered from the effects of 
his fatigues.” 

The French having quitted Italy, 
the friends of the house of Medici, in 
conjunction with the cardinal, resoly- 
ed to attempt the subversion of the 
popular government at Florence; a 

ody of Spanish forces, under the 
command of Cardona, were ordered 
to assist in this object. After some 
negociations, the Gonfaloniere, So- 
derini, was deposed, and on the last 
day of August 1512, Giuliano de’Me- 
dici entered the city of Florence, 
from which he, together with his 
brother, had been expelled eighteen 
years before. ‘The return of the Me- 
dici had not been signalised by any 
act of severity against the adverse par- 
ty; “yet neither the moderation of 
the cardinal in this respect (says Mr. 
R.) nor the means adopted by him and 
his family, to gratify the people by 
public spectacles and amusements, 
could prevent the dangerous effects 
of individual dissatisfaction and re- 
senment.” One is tempted to doubt 
the sincerity of this moderation of the 
cardinals, after reading in a preceding 
sentence that he adopted, as an em- 
blem, the decisive, or rather offensive 
representation of the giogo, or yoke ; 
this Mr. R. says he endeavoured to 
render less offensive by the scriptural 
motto Jugu mu meum suave est, ct onus 
meum teve (ray yoke is easy, and my 
burthen light) It is, however, bighly 
probable, that such an unlimited as. 
sumption of absolute power, as that 
embiem implies, was not compen- 
sated by the language which accom- 
panied it, in the estimation of those 
inflexible friends to the liberties of 

their country, many of whom still re- 
mained within the city ; and who were 
well aware that if they were once ef- 
fectually placed under the yoke, the 

Weight of it must in future depend 
upon their master. 

“* Scearcely (Mr. R. afterwards adds) 
had the public ferment subsided, thana 
project was formed for the destruction 
of the Medici, and the restoration of 
the ancient government, the chief pro- 
moter of which, was Pietro Paolo Bos- 
coli; a young man of family, whose 
proficiency in literature had led him to 
the coutemplation of the examples of 
ancicut courage, and inspired hin with 
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that enthusiasm for liberty, which is of 
all passions, the most noble and the 


most dangerous. Inthe Medici he saw 
the oppressors of ,his country; and, 
whilst | dwelt with admiration on the 
splendid treachery of Brutus, he avowed 
his determination to imitate him, if 
another Cassius could be found to se- 
cond his efforts. Such an associate was 
soon discovered in Agostino Capponi. 
Many persons of great reputation and 
extensive influence, secretly favoured 
the enterprise, and a pian was concerted 
for the assassination of the obnoxious 
parties. An accident, occasioned by 
the negligence of Capponi, prevented, 
however, the execution of their project, 
and not only involved ia destruction, 
both himself and his companions, but 
led to the accusation of many citizens 
of the first respectability. As Cappoui 
Was entering i ¢ house of the pucci, a 
paper feil from his bosom, which con- 
tained the names of such} persons as had 
either engaged in the conspiracy, or 
were thought by-those with whom it 
originated, likely to favour theiy cause. 
This dangerous scroll was immediately 
communicated to the magistrates. Bos- 
coli and Capponi were apprehended, and 
on their examination, confirmed the 
suspicions to which the paper gave rise. 
Among those who appeared to haye 
been implicated in the conspiracy, were 
Cosmo de’Pazzi, archbishop of Flo- 
rence; Nicolo Valor, the biographer 
of Lorenzo the magnificent; ihe cele- 
brated historian, Nicolo Machiaveli, 
then secretary of the republic ; Giovan- 
ni Poleii; Piero Orlandini; and many 
other persons of eminence, all of whom 
were ordered to be closely confined, un- 
til their guilt or their innocence might 
be asceriained by a further enquiry.” 

At the period of the detection of 
this conspiracy, that martial pontiff 
Julius 11. was breathing his Inst; his 
decease took place on the 21st day of 
February, 1513, on which the cardi- 
nal repaired to Rome. The political 
character of Julius is well appreciated, 
and in regard to his literary talents, 
Mr. R. informs us that he was no 
scholar ; but although he did not de- 
yote himself to sedentary occupations, 
he was not like Paul I. a persecutor 
ef men of learning. Ye 

To be continued, 


LIFE OF LORD NELSON. 

«We would bestow no mean or nig- 
gardly commendation. Were it in our 
power, we would anticipate the judg- 
ment of a succeeding age ; and place 
that wreath on the brows of living ge- 
nius, with which posterity will adorn 
his bust.” ° 

Ene isu Review. 
Art. XI. Biogrephical Memoirs of 

Lord Viscount Nelson, &c. &c. Be. 

With Observations Critical and Ex- 

planator,. By John Charnock, Esq. 

F. S.A 8vo. p.p. 424, aid ar 

Appendix of 66 pages. Price 10s. Gd. 

in bds. 1806. 

ALREADY advantageously known,as 
a naval biographer,* we opened Mr. 
Charnock’s’ production, with those 
anticipations of pleaseze which natu- 
rally arise from the contemplation of 
illustrious actions, when about io be 
described by the pen of a writer capa- 
ble of estimating the importance of 
his subject, and qualified to exhibit 
the principal features of the character 
he has aidatehen todelineate. Con- 
sideying the rapidity with which this 
Life of Lord Nelson must necessarily 
have been written, allowing of no 
pauses for re-consideration and revi, 
sion ; Mr. Charnock will not be found 
to have disappointed the expectations 
which his name was in the present 
instance calculated toexcite. Indeed, 
© theanthor claims litde merit beyond 
that which, of right, belongs to a 
faithful coilegtor and reporter of mach 
authentic intelligence, that had been 
before widely scattered under the 
public eye. He hopes, by this faith- 
ful miniature representation of Lord 
Nelson, to ‘correct the defects and 
mistakes of such miserable sketches, 
as have already appeased, and to fur- 
nish an outline to those who may in 
future be inclined to amplify on a sub- 
ject, which aitords such boundless 
space.’—Preface, page 7. Notwith- 
standing these wnystentatious preten- 
siovs, let Mr. C. teel assured, that 
«« he may, at some future time,” ven- 
ture “‘ to produce his. best endea- 
yours” to perpetuate, by literature, 
the achievements of Nelson; and 
that theye is no necessity, in order to 
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his own sticcess, first to ascertain that 
4a work of the kind be undertaken 
by noone else.” Of his qualifications 
for so important a task, when it is re- 
collected under what disadvantages 
these ‘‘ Biographical Memoirs,” were 
composed, the following quotations 
toust afford satisfactory evidence. 

CuaraAcTer or Lorp Nretson.— 
*« The extraordinary person,” says Mr. 
Chamock, in the opening of his Me- 
moire, ‘* of whom we are to treat, 
born and educated in the stillness of do- 
whestic privacy, carried with him, 
throngh a life of unexampled glory, 
that exquisitely neble, though tender, 
simplicity of mind and manners, which, 
while it relieved the more dazzling parts 
of his character, endeared him to those 
who knew him best, even more than 
his victories. It was made up of many 
excellent passions and sentiments, so 
mixed aiih nourished in the warmest 
heart that ever inhabited an human 
heart, that it seemed to be, or rather 
was, but one quality, which invariably 
influenced his cole, and shone in 
all he thought, said, or acted. 

“* This nameless ruling a 
inspired him with an exalted pride, 
which looked down with contempt on 
the littleness of political or professional 
parties, and with a sincerity that dis- 
qualified him to act with them, could 
he have been so inclined ; with a sym- 
pathy not uncommon to great minds, 
schich led him, without the aid of deli- 
beration and judgment, to the happiest 
selection of his friends in private life, 
and of his companions in public ser- 
vice ; with ambition of a sort simple 
as the rest of his character, which 
seemed to belong particularly to him- 
self, and in the gratification of which 
the plan, the execution, and the event 
were solely his own, and always suc- 
cessful; witha magnanimity, courage, 
and presence of mind not confined to 
the quarter-deck, its pinnacle of glory, 
but evident in all his intercourse with 
kings and statesmen of his own and 
other countrics ; with a quickness) of 
decision and promptitude of execution, 
so instantly Following, that they ap- 
peared but one act; with a pure and 
correct spirit of patriotism, which, 
while it modestly declined to profess 
itself in the senate, and pond 
dained to proclaim itself to the pcdple, 
spobe in thunder to the enemies of his 


, dis- 


country, from that station omly, im 
which his sovereign had wisely thought 
fit to place him. 

** Such was the public character of 
this great man; and his country was 
fully senstble of those services, which 
it never could sufficiently recompense, 
Honours and dignities were thickly 
showered on him; and he became the 
idol of Britain, and the wonder of the 
world. Yet, in those short intervals 
of relaxation, which his public duties 
allowed him, how did we pnd him in his 
domestic retirement? Mild, unassum- 
ing, and innocent; the only man in 
Europe with whom we could have sat, 
for half an hour, without hearing of 
Lord Nelson’s fame. If that service, 
the already glorious reputation of which 
he had so frequently crowned with his 
own laurels,became perchance the topic 
of conversation, he joined in it only to 
express his gratitude to those veterans 
who had been his professional instruc- 
tors, and his affection to the brave men 
who had served with him.— 

«< His ambition would have induced 
him to undertake the most dangerous 
and desperate service, if he thought his 
abilities could be useful. Had he cone 
sidered the interests of his country de- 
manded it, he would, even at the latest 
moment of his life, have acted with 
pleasure in the most subordinate capa- 
city; or exulted in taking upon himself 
the danger, and the responsibility, of 
commanding half the naval force of the 
universe. : 

*« It could seareely be denominated 
his good fortune, that, although a con- 
querer, he uniformly escaped the charge 
of having encouraged extortion, or con- 
nived at plunder, and thereby alienated 
the affections of the newly acquired sub- 
jects of the British government. Such 
ideas were foreign to his soul; and his 
captives, freed from their imaginary 
chains, constantly beheld their victor 
converted into their parent and friend. 

‘© Of the commerce and true inte- 
rests of his country, he formed the most 
correct ideas. He was aware that, in- 
dependent of all speculative opinions, 
and abstracted from the wild or roman- 
tic elusions of a distempered and sple- 
netic party, the commerce of Greys 
Britain had become so intimately con- 
nected with her welfare, that the in- 
terruption of one must necessarily cause 
the destruetion of the other. lmpressed 
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with this truth, his exertions were so 
actively and unremittingly made, that 
he may be said, at the same time, to 
have increased the commercial wealth, 
while ie adyanced the naval glory of his 
eountry.”’ 

We cannot omit Mr. Charnock’s 
reflections on Lord Nelson’s conduct 
in the action off Cape St. Vincent. 

*¢ With all that promptitude which 
is the characteristic of a great and active 
mind, he found the bold manceuvre, 
executed by order of the commander-in- 
chies (now Earl St. Vincent), would 
fail of its effect, unless the most deci- 
sive measures were adopted to prevent 
the re-union of the main body of the 
(Spanish) fleet, with those ships from 
which the Spanish admiral had been se- 
parated. The moment was awful ; for, 
glorious as the opportunity might be, 
any fuilure in the measure taken by the 
commodore (Nelson) might have been 
productive of mischief to his friends, 
and the most serious injury to his coun- 
try. He felt, however, the magnitude 
of his own powers; and, in the full 
consciousness of that magnitude, he 
seized the crown of victory, which Pro- 
vidence appears to have destined he 
should wear. It is not a Jittle remark- 
able, that each of the triumphs obtained 
by this noble person over the foes to his 
country, has rested entirely on the ex- 
ertions of his own abilities ‘and strength 
of mind, without being indebted,in the 
slightest degree, to any of those fortui- 
tous circumstances, which have at dif- 
ferent periods decided the fate of battles, 
and of nations. By the rapidity of his 
conception, and the celerity with which 
he carried it isto execution on the pre- 
sent occasion, the world was taught a 
lesson, which, before that day (Febru- 
ary 14th, 1797), would have been con- 
sidered romantic and ridiculous ; that 
the Fe of one man may supply 
the deficiency of thousands, and render 
thé event of battle at least doubtful, 
against the most fearful odds. 

*« In contests between armies, such 
occurrences are neither, perhaps, new 
nor uncommon. The march of batta- 
lions, - regulated with more cerlainty, 
and easily applicablé, ‘with the most 
correct exactness, to any measure which 
the-abilities of 4 and consummate 


meneral may have contrived, have ren- 
ted the Operations and gnecess ‘of an 
atihy, ina great measure, reducible to 


certain principles; so that scierice may, 
without its becomiug:matter of wander, 
be the arbiter of contest. But in naval 
encounters, the case was ever considered 
as widely different. ‘T’o contend at sea 
dvainst an enemy so manifestly superior, 
would have been considered, in the ge- 
neral acceptation of the world, an act 
of the most unpardonable rashness, if 
not of madness itself. It was the lot of 
Lord Nelson to prove that such an opi- 
nion was erroneous ; that the duties of 
a naval commander consisted not mere- 
ly in ranging his fleet in a regular line, 
or even in placing his ship on the bow 
or quarter of his antagonist; that the 
cold system of regular tactics, till thenin 
almost invariable use, and frem which 
it was considered a crime of the highest 
magnitude, even fora moment, to 

art, was an insult to the understand- 
ing of naval commanders, by imputing 
to them a want of ability, or power, to 
execute measures similar to those, 
which, when applied to military ope- 
rations, had frequently conferred victo- 
ry on the weak. 

«< Tt was considered, till Lord Nelson 
first proved the opinion erroneous, im- 
possible to lay down any established 
form of battle, inasmuch as it must de- 
pend on events and circumstances which 
were not within the controul of man. 
A change of the wind, even in a trivial 
degree, or a few chance shot, fortunate- 
ly destructive in their effect, might, it 
was found, render inefiectual the besi- 
concerted plans. Every sing\e ship was 
to be considered as * hatiglon, which 
might be disabled and annihilated in an 
instant, and at the very moment too 
when her co-operation was most neces- 
sary, On that account, perhaps, it wa 
considered nugatery to propose the ado 
tion of any system, deviating, in the 
smallest degree, from the simplest prac- 
ti¢e, because itnever might be iv the 
power of the most able commander, to 
carry such system into proper effect. To 
overcome this prejudice, required an ex- 
értion which none but the greatest 
minds were capable of carrying into ac- 
tual practice. It had on some occasions 
been partially attempted to have been 
removed; but it remained for the genius 
of Commodore Nelson. to. dispel, like 
the meridian sun, the cloud which had 
so long obscured the best energies of 
nautical knowledge.” 5 pan, 

To detail our author's excellent ob= 
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servations on the benéficial effects of 


Lord. Nelson’s snecessive victoriés, in 
his indefatigable pursuit after thé ene- 
my’s fleets, and on his system of na- 
val operations, which we could with 
pleasure transcribe, would encroach 
too tar beyoud the limits necessary to 
be observed in this department of our 
publication. We cannot, however, 
refrain from adding, to thé extracts 
already made, some interesting infor- 
mation respecting the action off Tra- 
falesar. 

“* Ja the battle of Trafalgar,” observes 
Mr. C. “the fleet of Britain had to contend 
not only with ships in the most perfect 


state of eqi:pment, on the very instant of 


their issuing froth their own ports, but also 
against a sapériority of no jess than six 
ships of the line ; yet, against thes¢ migh> 
ty odds; the transténdent abilities’ of his 
lordship, and the bravery of those whom 
he commanded, acquired a victory, which 
would probally have extended much far- 
ther than it really did, had’ not the ele- 
ments themselves sisén, as it were, in op* 
position to the mighty conquerors, 

‘* Tt is related, and certainly is a circume 
stance highly interesting, that the instant 
thé French adiniral observed the manner 
in which the British fleet was formed, to- 
gether with its manner of advancing, he 
hesitated not to express his apprehensions 
of the approaching discomfiture. He fore- 
saw that a stroke, which he was unpre- 
pared for, was meditated against him 3 and 
he knew himself unable to parry its effects. 
When Vice-adimtral Co!lmgwood, at the 
head of the divison under his orders, be- 
gan. the attack, and broke through the 
French line, Lord Nelson, turing’ roid 
with the highest exultation ad joy, said, 
* Look at that noble fellow! observe the 
style in which he carries his ship into 
action !’ Such an euloguim, av from such 
a nian, sugpasses in valu¢ the miost la- 
boured panegy. ic. 

*¢ In respect to the consequerices of 


Modern Discoveries, énd Improveménts in Arts, Sciences, Gc. 


the victory, it may pérhaps be difficult 
to appreciate thérh to their full or pro- 
pér Value. Had the (now) ruined ar- 
mament effécted its passage into the Me- 
diterranean in saféty, it is impossible to 
calculate the extent of the advantage 
that might have aceruéd to the enemy, 
The {increased distanicé of its Station 
would not only have materially augmént- 
ed thie difficulties under which his lord- 
ship, or auy othér commander who had 
been employed in watching its motions, 
would have lain, but the accumulation 
of force it would have acquired, by thé 
junction of such ships as had long been 
preparing, and were ready for sea at 
Carthagena, together with those be- 
longing to France, left behind at Tou- 
lon, would have required a considerable 
reinforcement of ships; the necessity of 
which, éven the gallantiry and ability of 
his lordship could not have obviated.” 
If, in addition to what .Mr. Char- 
nock has so judiciously advanced on 
the effects of Lord Nelson's final vic- 
tory, the relative situation of the con- 
tinental powers at the time is consi- 
dered, the benéfits resulting to this 
country, from the gallantry displayed 
by her séns off Trafalgar, will be 
found of almost inestimable value. 
Nothing, indeed, but the death of that 
hero, under whose auspices the fleets 
of Great Britain were continually di- 
rected to conquest and glory, could 
have consoled the chief of the French 
for the annihilation of such a portion 
of his maritime strength, at the very 
moment when); elated with thé suc- 
cess of his armies, he was solicitous 
only-for the acquisition of ships and 
commerce! for that trade which 
might replenish his exhausted trea- 
sury, and that navy without which 
no traffic could be profitably acquired. 
Peace to the soul of our immortal 
Nelson! May his posterity possess 
the gates of those that hate them! 


MODERN DISCOVERIES, 


AND 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, SCIENCES, AND LITERATURE; 


With Notices 


ACCOUNTS have lately been re- 
ceived in town from that spitited and en- 
terp ising nobleman, Lord Valentia, who 
has been lately employed in surveying the 


respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, && 


c. Ge. 

coast of the Red Sea. Part of this under- 
taking h: had executed as far as’to latitade 
21; and thus he is stated to have elucida- 
wd the geogiaphy of the celebrated), Pevi- 
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plus of Nearchus, one of Alexander the 
Great's captains.—It is expected that his 
lordship will produce a more accurate de- 
scription and chart of the Red Sea than 
has ever yet appeared. His lordship’s let- 
tes are dated from Mocha, April 27, at 
which place he proposed to remain till 
the change of the monsoons should take 
place in the month of October, _ 

The Sicur Desplairs of Paris is stated 
to have invented aa improvement in weav- 
ing, which renders it unnecessary for the 
workman to throw the shuttle with his 
handa, whereby double the quantity of all 
kinds of work mav be weaved at the loom 
than can be performed in the common 
way. The process is not expensive. 

Mr. Wedgewood has lately obtained a 
patent for a composition which he has dis- 
covered and invented, for the purpose of 
making glass upon a new principle, It 
consists of. a mixture of alkaline salts, 
picces of China, earthenware or baked 
clay, old pewter mould or calcareous 
earths, borax, siliceous earths, and terra 
ponderosa, pounded together, and when in 
a stare of fusion, poured into cold water. 

A new light house has been lately erect- 
ed on the Isle of Sandy in the Orkneys, 
aid was announced to be lighted upon the 
first of the present month, January. It 
rises to the height of 106 feet above the 
level of the sea, and by means of revolv- 
ing reflectors, presents a strong light every 
other. minute. 

In consequence of the fire which con- 
sumed the printing-office of Mr. Gillett, 
in Salisbury-square, the publication of 
Dr. Gregory’s new Cyclopedia (which 
we noticed as nearly ready for delivery 
last month) is necessarily deferred, and the 
publication of the first part is now announ- 
ced for the first day of March. It appears 
that several printed sheets, together with 
the.new types which had been cast express- 
ly for the work, were lost by the above 
accident ; but that other types are in a 
forward couise of preparation, and that on 
the whole, the work will, in several re- 
spects, be improved by the unavoidable 
delay that has taken place. 

Colonel Thornton’s Tour through va- 
rious parts of France, is now nearly ready 
for publication. ‘This splendid work will 
be-comprized in two volumes imperial 
y eon and will contain about §0 beauti- 


ful. engravings, in colours, by Mr. Scott 


and other artists, from original drawings, 

descripuve .of the country, customs and 

manners of the people, taken by the inge- 
Vor. V. 
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nious Mr. Bryant, who accompanied the 
Colonel expressley forthat purpose. This 
Tour was performed toward the conclu- 
ston of the year 1802, during the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. ‘To the sportsman in 
particular it cannot fail to prove highly 
gratifying, as we have no accounts in En- 
glish of the state of sporting in France. 
It is intended that another edition of the 
work shall appear, at the same time, in 
royal quarto with the plates uncoloured, 

A German Lutheran Academy has been 
lately established at Berlin, for the pur- 
pose of instructing in various departments 
of learning, a certain number of natives of 
the district of Sierra Leone, in West Afe 
rica. ‘This institution is, at present, ate 
tended by .twelve pupils, most of them 
handicraftsmen. It is intended, more- 
over, to qualify such as may be proper 
subjects in the arts of. preaching and cates 
chising. 

Agreeably to a calculation of 10 yearg 
consecutive, taken between the Ist of Jae 
nuary, !791, and the 31st of December, 
1800, it appears thay the average number 
of deaths at. Vienna amounted to 14600, 
out of which were 835 deaths of children, 
occasioned by the small pox. In the year 
1801, the epoch at which the cow pock 
system was introduced, out of 15101 only 
164 children fell victims to the small 
pox ; in 1802, out of 14522, only 61 ; in 
1803, out of 14582 only 27 ; andin 1804, 
out of 14935 no more than 2. 

M. Villiers, the celebrated author of 
a very masterly Essay on the Reforma- 
tion of Luther, and its eflects on European 
Literature, Politics, &c, has lately receiv- 
ed, in consequence of an honourable testi+ 
mony of that valuable work, the degree of 
Doctor from the university of Gottingen, 

There have lately been discovered in 
the Electoral Library, at Munich, a very 
magnificent MS. of the Four Gospels, to« 
gether with a Liturgy of the eleventh 
century, in small folio : the whole is writs 
ten on fine white parchment, in a beautiful, 
distinct character, and proves to be in the 
highest state of preservation. They are 
very splendidly Poind, richly decorated 
with precious stones and pearls, and lct- 
tered on the back with ivory. The clasps 
are of solid gold. 

A new ‘I heological and Literary Magae 
zine is just published,entitled the Monthly 
Repository of Theology and General 
Liieratuic., It has for ats object the dis« 
semination of rational. ideas concetuing 
the — goverumeat of God, &c. 
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STATE OF PUBLIC 


FYNUE flattering prospects; 
with such confidence, were held 
out to the public, at the time that we 
finished our last report, have been suc- 
ceeded by a dreadful history of the ca- 
lamity of-our ally; and the attempt to 
geccive us by the grossest falscloods, 
has ended in the disgrace of those, by 
whom they were invented. We have 
had too frequent oeeasion to hint at the 
profligacy of those newspapers, which 
we would still fondly hope are falsely 
called government papers: but if they 
have any connection w ith the admini- 
stration of allairs in this country, we 
can only say that an aduniniiatintion, 
which can p: ttronize such impudent and 
paltry resources, must in the end fail 
of the support of every honest man, 
and be dooined to perpe tual infamy. 

We will hope that, low as is our opi- 
nion of the abilities of administration 
in every thing respecting the continent, 
it is still above the meanness of coun- 
tenancing the falschood to which the 
battle of Austerlitz guve rise; and 
Whatever bulletins were issued respect- 
ing it, if they came from any quarter 
that bears the semblance even of au- 
thority, must have been fabricated by 
the lowest underlings in office, \ withont 
any directions or even connivance from 
their superiors. 

The eagerness with which the public 
received the news of the battle of tie 
2d of December, with the supposed 
gallantry and sucetss of the Russiaus 
on the following days, was natural.— 
‘They had been told of immense armies 
of Russians on their march towards 
Vienna—the emperer was to be at their 
head. The Austrian troops, which had 
fallen back, were stili mumerous, and 
fortune might at last forsake the colours 
of the emperor of France. The ac- 
count, then, that onthe 2d of Decem- 
ber the Russian cenire was beat in, that 
it lost its artille ry, and that it rallied ou 
the following days, recovered its artil- 
lery, and drove back the French to th weir 
former position between Brean and 
Nicholsberg, was by no means incie- 
dibte. 

We could scarcely credit it ourselves; 
and we conceived, as we hinied, that 
the allies. would not be great’ gainers, 
evea it the accouat had proved true; 


which, 
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fer, we doubted not, that Massena’s 
forces would have come up in time to 
preserve the French, and to give them 
a degree of weight, that must have 
brought the allies to terms not much 
different from what have taken piace.— 
But we could not conceive that the 
whale of this Russian sueress was a fa- 
brication ; that this gallantry of the 
Russian emperor was an invention. ‘To 
doubt the teuth of this impudent im- 
posture, at the time we wrote our re- 
port, was treated as a sign of disuflec- 
tio to our country’s cause. The most 
impudent and sc vurrilous Jangeage was 
used by the suipporters of this impos- 
ture ag ainst those, who set the matter 
in tts true light; and it was not, till 
repeated advices came from the corti- 
nent, thet the impostors began to be 
more moderate in their language; and 
even then, instead of being ashamed of 
their guilt, they filled the papers with 
invectives against those who were the 
first means of undeceiving the pub- 
lie. 

This is a bad trait im the hisory of 
the pe ‘rilons times in which we live.— 
We would fondly have hoped, that the 
English press would have ‘de served we “A 
ter of its country; that it would, 
least, have maintained its wandleip 
over that at Paris. But we lament te 
RIV, that, except in a few instances, 
it much exceeds In scurrility the Puari- 
sian press, and falls short of it beth in 
good writing aiid intelligence, The bat- 
tie of Austerlitz was decisive, but deei- 
sively in favour of the rene. A more 
complete victory has seldom been gain- 
ed. The issue of that battle is “well 
known; the accounts of it vary se 
wuch, that we must wait some time 
longer before any Uncle ‘Toby can fight 
it over his pipe. ‘ 

‘Lhe Russians were completely beat- 
en, lost all their artillery, ran away in 
every dircetion, and Uieir forces are now 
going bya route, prescribed by the con- 
queror, again into their OWN county. 
Their sovereign has already reached his 
eapital, and of his beas sted expnahs we 
have no aceount to be depended upon. 
He was, with his brother of Austria, 
within hearing, we believe, of the ene- 


mv’s caiunon ; but there is no reason for 
believing that he was in the aciion.— 
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visionary declaimer, was blotted out of 
the map of Europe, now reigns para- 


Buonaparte saw every thing with his 
own eyes, gave his own orders, sent his 
men with confidence to victory. On 
the part of the French, we know that 
there was great generalship, energy, and 
activity. Dependence was placed upon 
the animal courage of the Russians; 
but what is courage without intellect or 
experience? ‘Lhe details of this battle 
will form a stady for the British sol- 
dier ; and know:mg with what an enemy 
he is to cope, he will, we trust, pre- 
pare himself in good earnest fur the 
contest. 

With this battle fell entirely the hopes 
of Austria. Its emperor was dismayed, 
and well he might be; and ridiculous 
as well as impudent are the insults on 
our fallen friend, which have found 
their way into our papers. He had 
taken the field upen a plan, devised by 
the confederates; his army had been 
foiled in the enset by the superior ge- 
neralship of the enemy ; his allies, the 
Russians, on whom so much confi- 
dence was placed, were completely 
beaten. Was he to continue in a con- 
test, which would leave him without an 
inch of territory, and make him de- 
pendent on foreign courts for subsist- 
ence? One only resource remained, 
and that he tried. He had a_ personal 
conference with the Irench emperor, 
which ended im an armistice, the return 
of the Russians to their @wn country, 
a line of demarcation for the troops of 
France and Austria, and an immediate 
negociation for peace. 

‘The treaty of peace is not before us. 
The outline reported of it is probably 
near the truth; bat all the secret arti- 
eles will not for some time be known. 
What could Austria expect, after such 
a complete humiliation, but thas its 
preponderance in the empire of Ger- 
many should be completely destroved ? 
and ‘the new arrangements respecting 
that empire now rest with the con- 
queror. All the possessions of the 
Austrian monarch, to the south of the 
Danube, from the Rhine to Austria, 
and from the eastern shores é¢f the 
Adriatic to very near Vienna, are gone 
from his house for ever. Upwards of 
four millions of our money are to be 
paid to the conqueror, whose armies 
and whose capital are enriched by the 
spoils of Vienna, aud the plunder of its 
palaces. 

France, which, to the optics of our 
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mount, They, who were alarmed at 
the appearance of a republic, have now 
gained their wish. The republic is an 
empire, and its sovereign, instead of 
patronising republican principles, erects 
new kingdoms, and places a crown on 
the head of a daughter of England. 

Three of the electors of Germany, 
Baden, Wirtemberg, and Bavaria, al- 
lied with France. ‘They have all bene- 
fited by the alliance. ‘l'wo of them be- 
come sovereign states, and the estates 
of the religious military orders in their 
respective dominions are already seques- 
tered to the use of the reigning prince. 
‘The electors of Wirtemberg and Bae 
varia become kings; the former under 
the title of king of Suabia ; and at this 
— time the princess royal of Eng- 
and is queen of Suabia; the elector of 
Bayaria changes his title to that of king 
of Bavaria; the limits of their respec- 
tive kingdoms are nos yet sufficiently 
ascertained. 

Whatever the conqueror does not 
choose to attach to his Italian territo- 
ries, will be divided according to his 
good pleasure; and the two new kings, 
with an increase of territory and conse- 
quence to themselves, will be too weak 
to create, either separately or jointly, 
any jealousy in France. Venice becomes 
again a part of Italy, and will feel happy 
in being freed from the Austrian yoke. 
Thus severely has Austvia paid for the 
partition of Poland. Within little more 
than a dozen years, its eagle has lost its 
two wings in the Netherlands and Lom- 
bardy; its high crest is gone in the 
mountains of the Tyrol; there remains 
only a weak body and an insignificant 
tail. 

But what, it will be asked, has Prus- 
sia been doing? It was said to haye 


joined the common standard, and her 


troops were certainly in motion. Great 
stress was Jaid, indeed, upon the acces- 
sion of this power to the canfederacy ; 
but nothing could be more absurd than 
the conduct of Russia and Austria, if 
they really expected the co-operation of 
Prussia. Common sense might have 


taught them to delay a battle with the 
French, till they themselves were strong- 
er, and the Prussian forces could be 
brought into the enemies rear, 

The conduct of Prussia is not as yet 
sufficiently explained. ie 


12 


The probab 
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is, that the sovereign was inclined to 
the party of the a'lied monarchs: the 
wiser part of his council to the French 
interest, or, in other words, to the in- 
terest of their country, which must have 
been swallowed up, if Austria and Rus- 
sia had been conquerors. ‘The conflict 
between these two opinions will ac- 
count forthe delay in arming the troops, 
and for the little progress they made 
when they began to march. ‘Whe bat- 
tle of Ausierlitz gave a decisive supe- 
riority to the French party in the cabi- 
net: but whether Prussia wil! suffer for 
its first indecision and subsequent mo- 
tions, must Cepend upon the will of 
the French eniperor. Stic cannot now 
expect tooblainthose advantages, which 
would have fallen to her share by imi- 
tating in the beginning the cenduct of 
Baden, Wirtemberg, and Bavuiia. 

In consequence of the couduct of 
Prussia, the troops of Britain, Sweden, 
and Russia, in the North of Germany, 
have nothing left to them, but to get 
away as fast as possible. "The posses- 
sion of Hanover was a trifling object, 
and it isonly momentary. We have to 
Jament our expedition in all its parts.— 
The original planning of it was weak ; 
its execution has been calamitous. The 
Russian troops will be sent back as soon 


“as possible, or probably they are at this 


moment out of the limits of the Ger- 
man empire. The king of Sweden has 
just had the opportunity of shewing a 
puney resentment. Tle has marched 
about his troops from one place to an- 
other, to just as little purpose as the 
British troops. He has seen nothing, 
nor was he likely to see any thing of 
the war. What will be his punishment, 
semains as yet undecided; but he will 
scarcely return to his capital without 
paying severely for his interference in 
this contest. 

It is melancholy to reflect on the lit- 
tle benefit rendered by Great Britain to 
the cause which it intended to support. 
Troops were sent to Hanover; for what 
purpose, it is not easy to conjecture. 
Another body was sent to Naples, and, 
uniting with the Russians, has given 
the emperor of France a pretext for new- 
modelling that kingdom, and at the 
same tinic, that they were completely 
out of the way of doing any harm to the 
common enemy. 

‘The receiving of these foreign troops 
into the country, contrary to a positive 


treaty, is ascribed to the intrigues of the 
queen of Naples ; and she is denounced 
in a manner, which leads us to con- 
clude, that if she has not escaped from 
her capital, she is now a prisoner to the 
sete That she will no lenger sit 
upon athrone is the least to be expected 
from French resentment; and we can- 
not deny, that some cause has been 
given for indignation. The French 
troops are marching towards Nuples; 
whether that country shall form or not 
part of the kingdom of Italy, remains 
in the breast of the lrench emperor. 

In short, every thing new on the 
coutinent depends on the fiat of the 
French emperor. He is lord paramount 
of Europe. He has entirely overthrown 
the confederacy -against him; he has 
completely shewn what skill, and cou- 
rage, and activity, and decision, can 
perform against toexperience, rashness, 
unbecility, inactivity, end imdecision. 
The lancuage that lic uses on the coun- 
cils of his enemies ts strong: but, we 
lament to say, that he is but too well 


justified in the use of his terms. Ne- 


ver was misconduct more.apparent than 
in the whole of the misconcerted plans 
of this wretched confederacy ; and one 
would think that the cabinets of Eu- 
rope had leagued together to give uni- 
versal dominion to Kuonaparte. 

From the: calamities of Europe, we 
turn our eves willingly to the new 
world, where we see a free man at the 
head of the United States, addressing, 
in the language of freedom, the repre- 
sentatives of his country; and, desir- 
ous that the information brought from 
every section might give such a direction 
to public affairs as the will and wisdom 
of the-whole will approve and support. 
He complains of the insults offered by 
naval powers to the navigation on their 
coasts, which will be followed, we 
doubt not, by reprisals on those who 
think that superior power isa sufficient 
ground for attacking the righis of 
others. A navy, from the hint civen 
in the speech, will probably be formed, 
and the Spaniards will be bronght to 
reason by more vigorous measures. 

Whilst European powers are accu- 
mulating, America is diminishing its 
debts; and the speech of the president 
gives a statement of the income and 
expenditure of government, highly cre- 
ditable to those who are entrusted with 
authority. This was the first time that 
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Mr. Jeffersen addressed his fellow-citi- 
venus since his re-election, and he takes 
that occasion to renew his aSSUPMces 
of administering the executive depa rt- 

ment with fidelity, of co-operating, in 
everv measure, that may tend to secure 
the liberty, erty, and persosal safety 
of his 7" Belli tc and of 
dating the republican forms and priuci- 
ples of the wernments. The nm rode -of 
communication ada ypted i in this speech 
deserves the attention-of statesmen on 
this sic t ies but it is not 
hely ¢ that the old will condescend ta 
receive in-tructi : 

on subjects of legislation. 

Athome, the atiention of the public 
has been, in a great mea sure, absorbed 
in the faneral rites paid to the remains 
of the hero of Trafalgar. “he whole 
was performed ina manner worthy of 
the nation. The body lay in state at 
yg ome was thence conveyed to 

e Admiralty by waiter, accompanied 
= the city barges, and a grand proces- 
sion attended it from thence to St. 
Paul’s, where it was deposited under 
the great dume ; and every Englishman 
who pays a visit to that church, will 
not fail to drop a tear on the grave of 
Nelson. 

The concourse of people was im- 
mense, the order becoming the occa- 
sion. ‘The volunteers lined the stresis, 
and formed a verv satisfactory sieht; 
and the passage of the { funcral car re- 
minded every one of the gallant hero's 
last words, and we dox bt not, 
occasion should require it, the volun- 
teers will perform the duty which they 
owe to their country. ‘The Prince of 
Wales, and a great number of the peer- 
age, with an assemblage of ail ranks in 
the kins adom, were in the procession, 
of which, however, the most affecting 
part was the passage of the heroes of 
the Victory, whose det ormined coun- 
tenances declared what they were tn ac- 
tion, and what they felt upon this oe- 
casion. Never were courerze and sor- 
row more strongly expressed, and no 
one could fail of being unpressed by so 
interesting a company. 

It is with sorrow we relate it, thi ita 
day so passed should have been sullied 
by any thing mean and degrading ; ‘but 
the doutiquiere principle was alive the 
moment our admiral’s bones were laid 
in his grave, 5 and it became a ques- 
tion, soon decided, in what manner to 
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profit best by such ajob. A job! de. 
tested word! but what will not En; ge 
lishinen turn into a job! The shew- 
ing of the grave was the means of piun- 
dering the publi c of great sums of mo- 
Do ti 1ese wretched jobbing Eng- 
lishimen imagine, thai : poor man, who 
cannot afford to pay the tribute of their 
extortion, cannot feel as sire ng a de- 
ire as the xvich to be gratified with the 
view of his hero’s cotin? We 
ust that the r will not rest here; 
iat a will enquire into the 
ate of St. Peul’s cathedral; and that 
the result v that a great national 
building, buitt at the expence of the 
nation, and properly alepied to 
receive the menuments of our heroes, 
will be without or re- 
ward, to the juspection of the public. 
‘Lhe patriotic fund mast afiord sub. 
ject of a similar engnity. ‘the sums 
contributed to it are immense, aud high 
anthorities are justly alarmed at this 
mode of ratsing contributions at the 
church doors. Indeed, the language 
that has been used respectiag this fund, 
the mode of its addresses to the public, 
the obsenitiy of the persons who are to 
expend the ‘sudseriptions, the difficul- 
i truc know!ledg 


ney. 


mraite 






lhe, 


now 


¢ 
laid open, ale 





re of its 
‘niture —all taese cireumstances 
together, render it a circumstance ab- 
ry that parliament should 
interfere upon this oc aston, or we shall 
become sunject to the worst 
spec tes of 1 ith ienee, and the worst bou- 
uc yuier S privet 
Phe principle of honour cannot be 
too much encouraged. A strange cir- 
cumstanee has ocecerred, which calls 
id yguiry. A Mr. Thelusson, 
the son of a Mons. Thelusson, who 
emigrated fron: Geueva, and left his son 
in the firm of a great house of trade, 
which he had es stablished, has been 
found by Mr Pitt to deserve a peerage, 
and every thing was settied for creaung 
him, under the act of union, a peer of 


CXPer 
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solutely neces: 
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Jrcland, by the title of Baron of Ren- 
diccham. A demur has, however, taken 
piace on the other side of the Irish 
cha ane and the citizen is as yet un- 
title 

Ye cannot object to any person be- 
ing raised to honours, whether from 
tlie boutique, or the bar, the landed, 


or the commercial interest, for the great 
merit of this country is, that in it ho- 
hours are Open Lo every Man ; but then 
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we expect to know what service a per- 
son has rendered his country? what ta- 
lents he has displayed? before we can 
acquiesce in his being put over the 
heads of others. Mons. Thellusson’s 
fortune may, for aught we know, have 
been very justly acquired. ‘The son may 
have increased it by industry and atten- 
tion to business; but wealth in itself is 
2 sufficient reward for such kind of as- 
siduitv. We trust, that we shail be in- 
formed, what are the services rendered 
to his country? and what are the pe- 
culiar talents My. ‘Phellusson possesses, 
before he changes his name? The pre- 
amble to the patent of the Barony of 
Rendlesham wil! merit peculiar publicity. 

The approaching sessions of parlia- 
ment occasioned the usual movements 
among, those persons who are connected 
with its deliberations, aud these were 
increased by the situation of the mini- 
ster. Lord Melville and Mr. Pitt were 
at Bath, the latter afflicted much by a 
disorder, for which some alleviation was 
expected from the Bath waters. The 
state of continental affairs, and: the ap- 
proaching trial of Lord Melville, were 
circumstances not likely to assist the 
recovery of Mr. Pitt; and he returned 
to town so ill, that at one time his re- 
signation was proclaimed, and it was 
soon found that he was incapable of at- 
tending his duty in the house of com- 
mions, 5 

The pains arising from the infirmities 
of nature, excite our compassion, even 
when our greatest enemy Is the object 
of them; but it was ludicrous to read 
the expressions of regret on this occa- 
sion in some newspapers, as if Lngland 
could not produce another man quali- 
tied to hold, in this critical sttnation of 
our country, the office of prime mini- 
ster. Degraded, indecd, niust be the 
country, if this is true, and deserving 
only of the faie of Austria. 

‘Tous, who have seen in Mr. Pitt 
little more than the ordinary talents of 
a barrister, and none of those qualities 
which so eminently distinguished his 
father, we can enter into none of the 
sympathies, but those which the state 
of his body demands. ‘The state of the 
country imperiously calls for greater 
energies, than in his best days could 
have been expected from Mr. Pitt; and 
the country looks (it may be for the last 
time) for sueh decisive measures, as may 
enaLle us to meet the pride of an almost, 


we might say, an all-conquering ene- 
my. We require a minister, whose 
parlour shall be filled with statesinen 
and warriors, not with stock-jobbers, 
Jews, and loan-contractors. 

One circumstance will strike the 
house with astonishment. This is the 
resolutions of the county of Berks, 
which, much to its honour, has en- 
tered into some spirited resolutions on 
the contempt thrown on its petition re- 
specting the high crimes and misde- 
meanours ef Lord Melville. They as- 
sert the right of the subject to petition 
the king, and they will, no doubt, in- 
sist upon knowing who has stood be- 
tween them and their sovereign. 

This business, the state of the conti- 
nent, and the crimes of Lord Melville, 
will afiord ample employment to the 
house; but we must repeat it, that a 
fair, clear, and impartial account of the 
revenues, and their expenditure, dur- 
ing Mr. Pitt's whole administration, 
and the placing of those subjects on a 
better footing for the future, must be 
gone inte. If this country is to be 
saved, we must have no more bouti- 
quiere principles, jobbing actions, and 
look well to the state of our arny, if 
we mean to make head against Buona 
parte. 

When the houses met, neither the 
king nor Mr. Pitt attended. The ses- 
sions were opened ‘by commission ; the 
speech opened with what all must ape 
prove, a commemoration of the battle 
of ‘Trafalgar, and a recommendation to 
perpetuate the name of Nelson by suit- 
able rewards. It lamented the state of 
the continent, and, as usual, expected 
supplies. 

An opposition would have taken 
place to tlre adress, but, in considera- 
tion of Mr. Pitt’s * illness, it was re- 
solved not to enter into the topics which 
would have led to criminate him: and 
we take off our pen, when the House 
of Commons is beginning a career of 
the utmost importance to the coubtry, 
May its deliberations be attended with 
success, and the faie of Austria be so 
impressed on the minds of every indi- 
vidual, that, giving up personal mo- 
tives, each man may discharge the du- 
ties committed to his trust with dili- 
gence and fidelity. 





* He died on Thursday the 23d ine 
tsant, ; 
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Extracts from the Official Accounts of the present War 





AMERICA, 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
Washington City, Dec. 3, 1805. 


MPIS day, at twelve o’clock, the Presi- 

dent of the United States communicat- 
ed, by Mr. Coles, his Secretary, the fol- 
lowing Message, to both Houses of Con- 
gress :—— 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Unied States of America. 


‘© Ar a moment when the nations of 
Furope are in commotion, and arming 
against each other; when those with whom 
we have principal intercourse are entirely 
engaged in the general contest; and when 
the countenance of some of them towards 
our peacezble country threatens that even 
that may not be unafiected by what is pass- 
ing on the general theatre, a meeting of 
the Repre-entatives of the Nation in both 
Houses of Congress has become more than 
usua ly desirable. Coming from every scc- 
tion of our country, they bring with them 
the sentiments and the information of the 
whole, and will be enabled to give a direc- 
tion to the public affairs, which the will 
and the wisdom of the whole approve and 
support. 

«* In taking a view of the state of ovr 
country, we, in the first place, notice the 
late affliction of two of our cities under the 
fatal fever which in latter times has occa- 
sionally visited our shores. Providence, in 
his goodness, gave it an early termination 
en this occasion, and lessened the number 
of victims which have usually fallen before 
it. In the course of the several visitations 
by this disease, it has appeared that it is 
strictly local, incident to cities and on the 
tide waters only, incommunicable in the 
country either by persons under the disease, 
er by goods carried from diseased places ; 
that its access is with the autumn, and it 
disappears with the carly frosts. ‘These re- 
strictions, within narrow limits of time and 
space, give security even to our maritime 
citie:, during three-fourths of the year, and 
to the country always. Although from 
these facts it appears unnecessary, yet, to 

atisfy the fears of foreign pations, and cau- 
tions on their part not to be complained of 
in a danger whose limits are yet unknown 
to them, [ have strictly enjoined on the of- 
ficers at the head of the customs to certify, 
with exact truth, for every vessel sailing 
for a foregn port, the state of-health re- 
specting this fever, which prevails at the 
place from which she sails: under every 
motive from character and duty to ce:tify 


the truth, I have no doubt they have faith- 
fully executed this injunction. Much real 
injury has, however, been sustained from a 
propensity to identify with this endemic, 
and to ca'l by the same name fevers of very 
different kinds, which have been known at 
all times, and in all countries, and never 
been placed among thoe deemed conta- 
gious. As we advance in our know-edge 
of this disease, as facts develope the source 
from which individuals receive it, the State 
Authorities charged with the care of the 
public health, and Congress with that of 
the general commerce, will he able to ree 
gulate with effect their respective functions 
in these departments. The burthen of qua- 
rantines is felt at home as well as abroad; 
their efficacy merits examination. Although 
the health law of the States should be found 
to need no present revisal by Congress, yet 
commerce claims that their attention should 
ever be awake to them. . 

‘© Since our iast meeting, the aspect of 
our foreign relations has considerably chan- 
ged. Our coasts have been infested, and 
our harbours watched by private armed ves- 
sels, some of them without commissions, 
some with illegal commissions, others with 
those of legal form, but committing pirati- 
cal acts, beyond the authority of their com- 
missions. ‘They have captured, in the very 
entrance of our harbours, as well as on the 
high seas, not only vesseis of our friends 
coming to trade with us, but our own also. 
They, have carried them off, under pre- 
tence of legal adjudication; but, not dar- 
ing to approach a eourt of justice, they 
have plundered and sunk them by the way, 
in obscure places, where no evidence could 
arise against them, maltreated the crews, 
and abandoned them in boats on the open 
sea, or on desart shores, without food or 
covering. ‘These enormities appearing to 
be unreached by any controul of their sove- 
reigns. I found it necessary to equip a force, 
to cruise within our own seas, to arrest all 
vessels of these descriptions found hover- 
ing on our coasts, within the limits of the 
gulf stream, and to bring them in for trial 
@> purate . 

‘© The same system of hovering on our 
coasts and harbours, under colour of seek- 
ing enemics, has been also carried on by 
pubiic armed ships, to the great annoyance 
and oppression of our commerce.— 
New principles, too, have been interpo- 
lated into the law of nations, founded 
neither in justice, nor the usage or, 2zeknow- 
ledgment of nations. Accorciig to these 
a belligerent takes to it cif a commerce 
with its own enemy, which it denies to a 
uspiral, on the ground of ite aiding chet 
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enemy in the war. Eut reacon revolts at 
such an inconsi'tency, and the neutral hav- 
ing equal right with the bellice ent to de- 
cide the question, the interest of cur con- 
stituents, and the duty cf maintaining the 
authority of reason, the only umpire be- 
tween just nations. impore on us the obli- 
gation of providing an effectua: and deter- 
mined oppo ition to a doctr $0 injurious 
to the rights of peaceable nation. Indeed, 
the confidence we ought to have on the 
justice of others, still countenances the 
Reon, that a -ounder view of those ri 
will of itself induce from every belligerent 
a more correct observance of t] 
“ With Spain our negecia 
settlement of differences, have rot had a 
satisfactory issue. Spoliation: during the 
former war, for which she had formerly 
acknowledged herself respensible, have 
been refused to be compenated, but on 
affecting other cleims, in no 
yet the same 























condition 
wise connected with them 
practices ave renewed in the present war, 
and are already of great emount. On the 
Mobille, cur commerce, paving through 
that river, continues to be ob tructed by 
arb'trary duties, and vexatious sear hes.— 
Proporitions for adjusting amicably the 
boundaries of Louisiana hive not been ac- 
ceded to. 

“ While the rieht is unsettled, we have 
avoided changing the state o i by 
taking new posts, or strep 
selves in the disputed territc 
hope that the other pewer would ne 
contrary conduct, oblige us to met th 
example, and endanger comlicts ef autno- 
rity, the issue of which may not be gasily 
controuled; bet in this hope we have now 
reason to lessen our confidence. Imroads 
have been recently made into the territo- 
ries of Orleans and the Mississippi; our 
citizens have been seized, and their pro- 

erty pluridercd, in the very parts of the 
oa r, which had been actuaily delivered 
up by Spair, and thi, by the reguiar off- 
cers and soldicrs of that government. I 
have, therefore, found it necessary at length 
to give orders to our troops on that frontier, 
to be in readiness to p-otect our citizens, 
and to repel by arms any sivelar aggres- 
sions in future. Other details necessary for 

our full information of the state of things 
tween this country and that, shall be the 
subject of another communication. 

“ In reviewing these injuries from some 
of the belligerent powers. the moderation, 
the firmnes,, and the wi.dom of the legis- 
fature, will all be calied into action. We 
orght still to heve that time, and a more 
correct estimate of interest, as well as of 
eharacter, will produce the ju-tice we are 
bound to expect. But should apy nation 
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@eceive itself by false calculations, and dis- 
appoint that expectation, we must jel in 
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the unprofitable contest, of trving which 
party can do the other the most harm. 

“ Some of these injuries may, perhaps, 
admit a peaceable remedy; where that is 
competent, it is always the most de irable; 
but some of them are of a nature to be met 
by force only, and all of them may lead to 
it. | cannot, therefore, but re ommend such 
preparations as circumstances call for. The 
first object is to place ou: sea-port towns 
out of the danger of insult. Measures have 
been already taken for furni:hing them with 
heavy cannon, for the service of such land 
batteries as may make a part of their de- 
fence against armed vessels approaching 
them. In aid of these, it is desirable we 
should have a competent number of gun- 
boats; and_the number to be competent 
mut be considerable. If immediately be- 
gun, they may be in readiness for service 
at the opening of the next season. 

“ Whether it will be necessary to aug= 
ment our land forces, will be decided by 
occurrences probably in the course of your 
sevsion. In the mean time, you will cos- 
sider whether it would not he expedient, for 
a state of peace as wellas of war, soto or- 
ganize or class the militia, as would enable 
us, on any sudden emergency, to call for 
the services of the younger. portions, .unip- 
cumbered with the old and those havin 
families. Upwards of three hundred thou- 
sand able-bodied men, between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-six years, which the 
last cen-us shows we may now count. within 
our limits, will furnish a competent num- 
ber for offence or defence, in any point 
where they may be wanted, and will give 
time for ra r recular forces, after the ne= 
cessity of them shall become certain; and 
the reducing to the early period of life all 
its active services, cannot but be desirable 
to our younger citizens, of the present as 
weil as future times, ina-much as it enga- 
ges to them, in more advanced age, a quiet 
and undisturbed repose in the bosom of their 
families. I cannot, then, but earnestly re- 
commend to your early. consideration the 
expediency of so modifying our militia sys- 
tem, as, by a separation of the more active 
part from that which is less so, we may 
draw from it, when necessary, an efficient 
corps, fit for real and active service, and to 
be called to it in regular rotation. 

** Considerable provision has been. made 
under former authorities from Congress, , of 
materials for the construction of ships of 
war of 74 guns; these materials are on 
hand, subject to the farther will of the le- 
gislature. 

‘¢ An immediate prohibition ef the ex- 
portation of arms and ammunition is also 
submitted to your determination. - 

“ Turning from these. unpleasant views 
of violence and wrongs, I congratulate you 
on the liberation of our fellow-citizens whe 
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were stranded on the coast of Tripoli, and 
made prisoners of-war. In a government 
bottomed on the will of all, the life and li- 
berty of every citizen becomes interesting 
toall. In the treaty, therefore, which has 
concluded our warfare. with that State, an 
article for the ransom of our citizens has 
been agreed to. An operation by land, by 
a small band of our countrymen, and others 
engaged for the occasion, in conjunction 
with the troops of the Ex-bashaw of that 
country, gallantly conducted by our late 
Consul . Eaton, and their successful enter- 
prise on the city of Derne, contributed, 
doubtless, to the impression which produced 
peace; and the conclusion of this prevented 
opportunities, of which the officers and men 
of our squadron, destined for Tripoli, would 
have availed themselves, to emulate the 
acts of valour exhibited by their brethren 
in the attack of the last year. Reflecting, 
with high satisfaction, on the distinguished 
bravery displayed, whenever occasions per- 
mitted, in the late Mediterranean service, 
I think it would be an useful encourage- 
ment, as well as a just reward, to make an 
opening for some present promotion, by en- 
larging our peace establishment of captains 
and lieutenants. 

“ With Tunis, some misunderstandings 
have arisen, not yet sufficiently explained; 
but friendly. discussions with their ambas- 
sadors, recently arrived, and a mutual dis- 
position to do whatever is just and reason- 
able, cannot fail of dissipating these; so 
that we may consider our peace on that 
coast, generally, to be on as sound a foot- 
ing as it has been at any preceding time.— 
Still it will not be expedient to withdraw 
immediately the-whole of our force from 
that sea. 

“ The law, providing for a naval peace 
establishment, fixes the number of frigates 
which shall be kept in constant service in 
time of peace; and prescribes that they 
shall be manned by not more than two- 
thirds of their complement of seamen and 
ordinary seamen. Whether a frigate may 
be trusted to two-thirds only of the proper 
complement of men, must depend on the 
nature of the service on which she is or- 
dered, that may sometimes for her safety, 
as well as to insure her object, require her 
fullest complement. In adverting to this 
subject, Congress will, perhaps, consider, 
whether the best limitation on the execu- 
tive discretion in this case would not be by 
the number of seamen which may be em- 
ployed in the whole service, rather than by 
the number of vessels. Occasions oftener 
arise for the employment of small, than 
of large vessels; and it would lessen risk, 
as well as expence, to be authorised to em- 
ploy them in preference. The limitation 
suggested by the number of seamen, would 
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admit a selection of vessels best adapted to 
the service. 

“ Our Indian neighbours are advancing, 
many of them with spirit, and others be- 
ginning to engage in the pursuits of agri- 
culture and household manufacture. They 
are becoming sensible that the earth yields 
subsistence with less labour than the forest , 
and find it their interest, from time to time, 
tu dispose of parts of their surplus and 
waste lands, for the means of improving 
those they occupy, and of subsisting their 
families while they are preparing their 
farms. 

*¢ Since your last session, the northera 
tribes have sold to us the lands between the 
the Connecticut reserve, and the former 
Indian boundary, and those on the Ohio, 
from the same boundary and its rapids, and 
for a considerable depth inland. The Chic- 
kasaws and Cherokees have sold us the 
country between and adjacent the two dis- 
tricts of Tennessee; and the Creeks, the 
residue of their lands in the fork of Oc- 
mulgee, up to the Ulcofauhatehe. The three 
former purchases are important, inasmuch 
as they consolidate parts of our settled 
country, and render their intercourse se- 
cure; and the second particularly so, as, 
with the small point on the river, which 
we expect is by this time ceded by the 
Piankeshaws, it completes our possession 
of the whole of both banks of the Ohio, 
from its source to near its mouth, and the 
navigation of that river is thereby rendered 
for ever safe to our citizens, settled and 
settling, on its extensive waters; the pur- 
chase from the Creeks too has been for 
some time particularly interesting to the 
State of Georgia. eee 

“ The several treaties, which have been 
mentioned, will be submitted to both Houses 
of Congress for the exercise of their re- 
spective functions. 

“« Deputies, now on their way to the 
seat of government, from various nations 
of Indians inhabiting the Missouri, and 
other parts beyond the Mississippi, come 
charged with assurances of their satisfac- 
tion with the new relations in which they 
are placed. with us; of their dispositions to 
cultivate our peace and friendship; and 
their desire to enter into commercial inter- 
course with us. 

«* A state of our progress, in exploring 
the principal rivers of that country, and of 
the information respecting them hitherto 
obtained, will be communicated so soon as 
we shall receive some further relations, 
which we have reason shortly to expect. 

“ The receipts at the treasury, during 
the year ending on the 30th September last, . 
have exceeded the sum of thirteen milhong 
of dollars, which, with not quite ive mj). 
lions in the treasury at the beginning of a 
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year, have enabled ‘us, after meeting other 
demands, to pay nearly two millions of the 
debt contracted under the British treaty 
and convention; upwards of four millions 
of printipal of the public debt, and four 
millions of intere-t. ‘These payments, with 
those which had been made in three years 
and a half preceding, have extinguished of 
the funded debt nearly eighteen millions of 
piincipal. 

“ Congress, by their aet of November 
10, 1803, authorised us to borrow 1,750,0Cc0 
dollars, towards meeting the claims of our 
citizens, assumed by the convention with 
France. We have not, however, made use 
of this authority, because the sum of four 
millions and an half, which remained in the 
treasury on the same 30th day of Septem- 
ber last, with the receipts which we may 
calculate on for the ensuing year, besides 
paying the annual sum of eight millions of 
doilars, appropriated to the fynded debt, 
and meeting all the current demands which 
may be expected, will onable us to pay the 
whole sam of three millions seven hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, assumed by the 
French Convention, and still leave us a 
surplus of nearly a million of dollars at our 
free disposal. Should you concur in the 
provisions of arms and armed vessels, re- 
commended by the circumstances of the 
times, this surplus will furnish the means 
of doing so. 

** On this first occasion of addressing 
Congress, since, by the choice of my con- 
stituents, | have entered on a second term 
of administration, | embrace this opportu- 
nity to give this public assurance, that I 
will exert my best endeavours to administer 
faithfully the executive department—!_ will 
zealously co-operate with you in any mea- 
sure which may tend to secure the hberty, 
propetty, and personal safety of our fellow- 
citizens, and to consolidate the republican 
forms and ‘principles of oar government. 

“ Inthe course of your sessions you shall 
receive all the aid which I can give for the 
dispatch of the public business, and all the 
information hecessary for your deliberati- 
ons, of which the interests of our own 
country, and the confidence reposed in us 
by others, will admit a communication. 

Dec. 3, 1805. ‘Tuomas Jerrerson.” 





Thirticth Bulletin of the Grand Army. 
Austerlitz, Dec. 3- 


On the 27th ult.the Emperor, upon receiv- 
ing the communication of the full:powers of 
M. M. Stadion and de Guilay, offered pre- 
viously an armistice, in order to spare the 
effusion of blood, if any real intentions were 
entertained of coming to an arrangement and 
of definitive accomodation. But it was easy 
for the Emperor to perceive that they had 
ether projects; and ag the hope of success 


could only be derived from the side of the 
Russian army, he easily conjectured that 
the 2d and 3d armies were arrived, or. were 
on the point of arriving at Olmutz, and that 
the negotiations were only a ruse de guerre 
to lull his vigilance to sleep. On the 28th, 
at nine in the morning, a cloud of Cossacks, 
supported by Russian cavalry, made Prince 


Murat’s advanced posts fall back, surround-, 


ed Wileham, and took 50 of the 6th regi- 
ment of Dragoons. In the course of the day, 
the Emperor of Russia repaired to Wischau, 
and the whole Russian army took up 2 
position behind that city. ‘The Emperor 
sent his Aid-de-Camp, General Savary, te 
compliment the Emperor of Russia, as soon 
as he knew of the arrival of that Prince in 
the army. General Savary returned at the 
moment the Emperor was reconnoitring the 
fires of the enemy's out posts at Wischau. 
He spoke in warra terms of conmmendation 
of the handsome reception, the favours, and 
the personal sentiments of the Emperor of 
Russia, and even of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, who shewed him every attention ; 
but it was eca:y to understand, from the 
conversation he had for three days with 
some thirty coxcombs, who, under different 
titles, are about the Emperor of Russia, that. 
presumption, imconsiderateness, snd impru- 
dence, reigned in the decisions of the Mili- 
tary Cabinet as much as they had reigned 
in tho-e of the Political Cabinet. An army 
so conducted could not but commit faults, 
‘The Emperor’s plan was, from that moment, 
to wait for them, and to watch the moment 
for profiting by them He immediately 
ordered his army to retreat in the night as 
if he had been defeated, took a good positi- 
on three leagues in the rear, and laboured 


with much ostentation at fortifying it, and. 


raising batteries. He proposed an interview 
to the Emperor of Russia, who sent him 
his Aid-desCamp, Prince Dolgorucki; that 
Officer might remark, that every thing 
breathed reserve and fear in the appearance 
of the French army. ‘The placing the strong 
guards, fortifications made with such haste, 
every thing shewed to the Russian Officer 
an army half beaten. Contrary to the 
Emperor’s custom, who never receives with 
somuch circumspection the flags of truce at 
his head-quarters, he went himself to the 
advanced posts. ‘The Russian discussed 
every thing with an impertinence difficult 
to be conceived ; he was in the most perfect 
ignorance of the interests of Europe, and of 
the situation of the Contment. In a word, 
he was a young trumpeter for England. He 
spoke to the Enyperor as he speaks to the 
Russian Officers, whom he has long dis 
gusted by his haughtiness and improper 
conduct. The Emperor repressed his in- 
dignation, and the young man, who has 
areai influence over the Emperor Alexan- 
der, returned with a convictien that the 
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French asmy was on the eve of ruin. One 
nay be convinced, above all, of what the 
Emperor must have suffered, when it is 
known that towards the close of the conver- 
sation he proposed to him to cede Belgium, 
and to place the Iron Crown upon the head 
of the most implacable enemies of France. 
All these different steps are attended with 
their due effect. The young heads that 
direct the Russian affairs gave themseives 
up without measure to their natural pre- 
sumption. It was no longer whether the 
French army shall be beaten, but whether 
it shall be turned and takem—it had oniy 
done so much through the cowardice of the 
Austrians. We are assured that several old 
Austrian Generals, who had made cam- 
vaigns against the Emperor, warned the 
Council that it was not with that confi- 
dence that one ought to march against o'd 
soldiers and officers of the first merit. 
‘They said, they had seen the Emperor, 
reduced to a handful of men, repossess him- 
self of victory under the maost dificult 
circumstances, by rapid and unforeseen 
operations, and destroy the most numeious 
armies; that here no advantage had been 
obtained; that, on the contrary, all the 
affairs with the rear-guard of the first 
Russian army had been in favour of the 
French army; but to that the presump- 
tuous young men opposed the bravery of 
the 80,000 Russians, the enthusiasm in- 
spired by the presence of their Emperor, 
the picked corps of the Imperial Guard of 
Russia, and what probably they dared not 
say, their talents, of which they were asto- 
nished the Austrians would not acknowledge 
the power. 

On the 1st of December the Emperor 
from the heights saw, with indescribable 
joy, the Russian army beginning, within 
twice the distance of cannon shot from his 
advanced post, a flank movement to turn 
his right. He perceived then to what a 
pitch of presumption and ignorance of the art 
of war had misled the Councils of that brave 
army. He said, several times, “ Before 
to-morrow night that army shall be in my 
power.” Yet the enemy’s idea was far 
different; they appeared before our posts 
within pistol shot; they defiled by a flank 
march upon a line four leagues long. In 
passing the length of the French army, 
which seemed not to dare to quit its positi- 
en, they had but one fear, that the French 
army should e:cape. Every thing was done 
to confirm the enemy in this idea. Prince 
Marat sent out a small corps on the plain; 
but all at once it seemed astonished at the 
immense force of the enemy, and returned 
in haste. WHence every thiag tended to con- 
firm-the Russian General in the mis~al- 
culated operation which he had determined 
upon. The Emperor put the annexed Pro- 
élamation in the Order of the Day, At 


night he wished to visit on foot ind in cog- 
nito ajl the posts; but he had not gone 
many steps when he was recognised. Ht 
would be imposible to depictthe enthusiasm 
of the soldiers upon seeing him. Lighted 
straw was placed im am instant upon the tops 
of thousands of poles, and 80.coo men 
appeared before the Emperor, saluting him 
with acclamations; some to. celebrate the 
anniversary of his coronation, others saying 
that the army would to-morrow offer its 
bouquet to the Emperor. One of the oldest 
grenadiers went up to him, and said, 
“Sire, you need not expese yourscl*{—l 
promise you, in the same of the grenadiers 
of the army, that you shall only have to 
fight with your eyes, and that we wil! bring 
you to-morrow the colours and artillery of 
the Russian army, te celebrate the anniver- 
sary of your coronation.” ‘Fhe Emperor 
said, upon his return to his guard house, 
which consisted of a miserable straw cabin, 
without a roof, which the grenadiers had 
made for him, “ This i¢ the finest evening 
of my iife; but L regret to think that I shall 
lose a good number of these brave fellows. 
I feei by the few it gives me, that they are 
indeed my children, and I often reproach 
myself for this sentiment, for I fear it will 
terminate in rendering me unfit to carry on 
war.” If the enemy had seen the sight, it 
would have terrified them—but the unthink- 
ing enemy continued their movements, and 
hastened with quick steps to their ruin. The 
Emperor made his dispositions for battle 
immediately. 

He sent off Marshal D’voust in great 
haste to the Convent of Raygern; he ‘was, 
with one of his divisions, and a division of 
dragoons, to keep in check the enemy’s left 
wing, in order that, upon a given signal, it 
might be quite surrounded. He gave to 
Marshal Lannes the command of the left 
wing, to Marshal Soult the command of 
the right; and to Marshal Bernadotte the 
command of the centre. Prince Murat re- 
ceived the command of the cavalry, with 
which he was posted on one point. The 
left of Marshal Lannes approached Santon, 
a superb position, which had been fortified 
and mounted with eighteen pieces of can- 
non. From the preceding evening he had 
entrusted the keeping of that firm position 
to the 17th light ‘infantry, and certainly it 
could not be guarded by better troops. 
Gen. Suchet’s division formed the left of 
Marshal Lannes; the division of General 
Caserelli formed his right, and was sup- 
ported at the same tiz.e by Prince Murat’s 
cavalry. ‘The latter had before it the hus- 
sars and chasseurs under General Thelie- 
mon, and the dragoon divisions of Waltner 
and Beaumont, and in reserve the cuirass‘er 
div.sion of Generals Nansouty and Haut- 
poult, with 24 pieces of light artillery, 
Mar-hol Bernadotte, that is to say the cen- 
ue, had on the left the division of General 
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Rivaud, ‘which ‘also eommunicated with 
Prince Murat’s right wing, and on the right 
the division of General Drouet. Marshal 
Soult, who commanded the right wing of 
the army, had on his left the division of 
General Vandamme ; in his centre the di- 
vision of General Legrand. Marshal D’A- 
voust mas detached to the right of General 
Legrand, to observe the road between the 
lakes and-the villages.of Sokolnitz and Cel- 
nitz. He had with him General Friant’s 
division, and the dragoons of General Bou- 
chier’s division. The division of General 
Gudin was directed to march at day-break 
from Nicolsburg, to stop the corps of the 
enemy, which might have outflanked the 
right wing. The emperor, with his faith- 
ful companion in war, Marshal Berthier, 
his first aid-de-camp, Colonel Junot, and 
all his Etat Major, were in reserve, with 
the ten battalions of his guard, and the ten 
battalions of General Oudinot’s grenadiers, 
part of whom were commanded by General 
Duroc. This reserve, ranged in two lines, 
in columns by battalion, deployed at a.dis- 
tance, having in the intervals forty pieces, 
served by the cannoniers of the guard. It 
was with this reserve that the Emperor in- 
tended to push forward wherever it would 
have been necessary; we may say this re- 
serve was worth an army. At one in the 
morning, the Emperor got on horseback, to 
visit the posts, reconnoitre the fires of the 
enemy, and get an account of what the 
guards had learned of the movements of the 
Russians—he heard that they had passed 
the night in drunkenness and noise, and 
that a corps of Russian infantry had ap- 
peared in the yillage of Sokolnitz, occupied 
by a regiment of the division under Gene- 
ral Legrand, who had orders to reinforce 
it. Day dawned at length on the second; 
the sun rose bright, and the anniversary of 
the coronation of the Emperor, upon which 
one of the greatest feats ip arms of the age 
was to be performed, was owe ef the finest 
days in autumn.—This battle, which the 
soldiers persist in calling the day of the 
Three Emperors which others call the day 
of the Anniversary, and which the Emperor 
named the battle of Austerltz, will be ever 
memorable in the annals of the Great Na- 
tion, The Emperor, surrounded ty ai] the 
Marshals, waited only for the horzon to 
char up to issue his last orders. When the 
sun shot forth his first rays, the orders were 
issued, and each Marshal joined his corps 
at full gailop. ‘The ia peror sad, in passing 
along the front of sev wal regiment: —* Soi- 
diers, we fust finish the campagn by a 
thunder-bolt, wh ch shgll confound the pride 
of our enemies!” and instantly hats were 
placed at the point cf i ayoncts, and cries cf 
Vive PEmpereur were the signal for battle. 
A moment afterwards, the cannenade be- 
gan at the extiemity of the sight, which 


the enemy’s advanced guard had already 
outflanked; but the unexpected meeting 
with Marshal Davoust stopped the enemy 
short, and the battle began. Marshal Soult 
put himself in motion at the same moment, 
proceeded to the heights of the village of 
Pratzen with Generals Vandamme and St. 
Hilaire’s division, and cut off the enemy’s 
right, whose movements became uncer 
tain. Surprised by a flank march, whilst it 
was flying, believing itself to be attacking, 
and seeing itselt attacked, it considered it- 
self as half defeated. Prince Murat was in 
motion with his cavalry. The left wing, 
under the command of General Lasnes, 
marched forword also, en echelons, by regi- 
ments, in the same manner as if they had 
been exercising by divisions. A tremen- 
dous cannonade took place along the whole 
line; 203 pieces of cannon, and nearly 
200,000 men, made a dreadful noise. It 
was areal giant combat. Not an hour had 
elapsed, and the enemy’s whole left was cut 
off; their right had already reached Aus- 
terlitz, the head-quaiters of the two Em- 
perors, who marched immediately to the 
Emperor of Russia’s guard, to endeavour 
to restore the communication of the centre : 
with the left. A battalion of the 4th of the 
line was charged by the Imperial Russian 
Guard on horseback, and routed; but the 
Emperor was at hand; he perceived this 
movement; ordered Mar-hal Bessieres to 
go to the succour of his right with his In- 
vincibles, and the two guards weré soon 
engaged, Success could not be doubtful; 
in a moment the Russian guard was routed; 
Colonel, artillery, standards, every thing 
was taken. The regiment of the Grand 
Duke Constantine was annihilated. He 
owed his safety only to the swiftness of his 
horse. From the heights of Austerlitz, the 
two Emperors beheld the defeat of all the 
Russian guard. At the same moment, the 
centre of the army, commanded by Mar-hal 
Bernadotte, advanced; three of his regi- 
ments mide a very fine charge of cavalry. 
The left, commanded by Marshal Lasnes, 
made several. All the charges were vice’ 
tolious General Caffarelli’s division dis- 
tinguished itself. The Curirassier division 
took the enemy’s batteries. At one P. M. 
the victory was decided; it had net been 
doubtful for amoment: not aman’ of the 
reserve was-wanted, and had not assisted 
anywhere; a cannonade was kept up only 
on our right. The enemy’s corps which 
had been surrounded and driven fiom all the 
heights, were-on a flat, and near a lake. 
The Emperor ha:tened thither, with 20 
pieces of cannon. This corps was driven 
from position to position, and we saw the 
horrid spectacle, such as was’ seen at Abou- 
kir, of 20,coo men throwing themselves 
into the water, and drowring themselves in 
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the leke. -"Pwo columns of Rus,ians, 4000 
each, laid down their arms, and surren- 
dered themselves prisoners.--All the enemy’s 
park of artillery is taken. ‘The result of 
this day is 40 Russian standards, amongst 
which are the standards of the imperial 
guard; a considerable number of prisoners, 
the Etat- Major does not yet know how 
many. We have already an account of 
20,000, 12 or 15 Generals; at least 15,000 
Russians kiled on the field of battle. 
Though we have not yet the report, we 
may, at the first coup d’@il, estimate our loss 
at 800 killed, and 15 or 1600 wounded. 
This will not surprise military men, who 
know that it is only in a rout that men are 
lost; and no other corps but the battalion of 
the 4th was penetrated. Amongst the 
wounded are, General St. Hilaire, who, 
wounded at the beginning of the battle—re- 
mained the whole day on the ficld of battle 
—he covered himse:f with glory; Generals 
of division, Kellerman and Walther; Gene- 
rals of Brigade, Valhabert, Thicbault, Se- 
bastiani, Compar, and Rapp, the Emper- 
or’s Aide-de-Camp. It was the latter who, 
in charging at the head of the grenadiers of 
the guard, took Prince Repnin, Captain of 
the Chevaliers of the Imperial Guard of 
Russia. With respect to the men who 
distinguished themselves, it was the whole 
army that covered ts:If with glory—it 
constantly charged to the cry of Vive I? Em- 
pereur! and the idea «f ¢ ‘ebrating so glori- 
ously the anniversary cf uie coronation, ani- 
mated the soldiers. ‘he French army, though 
fine and numerous, was !ess numerous than 
the enemy’s army, which was 105.0Go 
strong ; 80,000 Russians, and 25,000 Aus- 
trian ; the half of this army is destroyed; 
the rest has been completely routed, and 
the greater part threw away their arms. 
This day will cost tears of blood at St. 
Petersburgh. May it cause the gold of 
England to be rejected with indignation! 
and may that young Prince, whom so many 
virtnes called to be the father of his subjects, 
tear himself from the influence of those 
thirty coxcombs whom England pays, and 
whose impertinence injures his intentions, 
makes him lose. the love of his soldiers, and 
horries him into the most ill-judged opera- 
tions. Nature, in endowing him with so 
many great qualities, had.:meant him to be 
the Consoler of Europe. Perfidious Coun- 
cils, by rendering him the auxiliary of 
England, will place him in history in the 
rank of men who, perpetuating the War 
upon the Continent, will have con olidated 
the British tyranny upon the seas, and pro- 
duced the misery of our generation. If 
France cannot arrive at Peace but upon the 
conditions preposed by the Aide-de-Camp, 
Dolgorucki, to the Emperor, and which 
M. Novosiltzcff was ordered to make, Rus- 
sia should not obtain them were her army 


encamped upon the heights of Montmartre. 

In a more detailed relation of this battle, 
the Etat Major will make known what each 
corps, Officers and Generals have done to 
render the French name illustrious, and to 
afford proof of their love for the Emperor. 

On the 3d, at day-break, Prince John of 
Lichtenstein, commanding the Austrian ar- 
my, came to the Emperor’s head-quaiters 
in a barn—he had a long audience—yct we 
pursue our successorse-the enemy have re- 
tired by.the road of Austerlitz to Godding. 
The French aimy is already on their rear, 
and follows them sword in hand. 

Never was there a more horrible field of 
battle—From the middle of the immense 
lake: we hear still the cries of thousands of 
men who couid not be assisted. Three days 
must elapse ere all the wounded enemy are 
carried to Brunn. ‘The heart bleeds—May 
so much bloodshed, may so many mi-eries 
fall at length upon the perfidiows Manders 
who are the cau:e of it!—May the coward- 
ly Oligarchs of London bear their burthen 
of so many evils! 

Order of the Day. 
“© On the field, Dee. 1. 
“ Soldiers, 

“ The Russian army is before you to 
avenge the Austrian army at Ulm. ‘They 
are the same battalions vou beat at Hol!o- 
brun, and which you have constantly pur- 
sued, The positicas we occupy are formi- 
dable; and whils: they march to my right, 
they shall present me the flank Soldiers! 
I shall direct myself al! your battalions; 1 
shali keep at a distance from the firing, if 
with your accustomed bravery you carry 
confusion and disordex into the enemy’s 
ranks; but if victory be for a moment 
doubtful, you shal! see your Emperor ex- 
pose himself to the first hlows—for victory 
cannot hesitate, on this day, in whih the 
honour of the French infantry, which is of 
so much in:portance to the whole nation, is 
concerned. 

“* Let not the ranks be thinned under pre- 
tence of carrying off the wounded, and let 
cach be well persuaded that we must cons 
quer the hirclings of England, who are ani- 
mated with so deep a hatred to our natign. 
This victory will finish our campaign, and 
we shail resume our winter quarte's, where 
we shall be joined by the new armies forms 
ing in France, then the Peace which I will 
make will be worthy of my people, of you, 
and me. 

(Signed) “«* NaroLron.” 

Thirty first Bulletin, Austerlitz, Dec. &. 

The Emperor left Austerlitz ye-terday, 
and is gone to the adv-nced posts near Suru- 
chetz, where he had fixed his night-guard. 
The Emperor of Germany arrived soon 
after, and these two Monarchs had an ine 
terview, whi-h lasted two hours. ‘Che Fm. 
peror of Germany did not eonceal on his 
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own part, nor that of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, all the contempt which the conduct of 
England had inspired. “ They,” said he, 
* are the merchants who excite the fire of 
dscord upon the Continent, to secure to 
themselves the commerce of the world.” 

. These two Princes have acreed upon an 
armistice; and the principal conditions of 
peace will be negociated and concluded 
within the course of a few days. 

The Emperor of Germany also made 
known tothe Emperor, that the Emperor 
of Russia wished to make a separate peace; 
and that he wou!'d entirely abandon the af- 
fairs of England, and no longer maintain 
any interest in them. 

The Emperor of Germany several times 
repeated in the conversation, that there was 
no doubt that the quarrel with England was 
just on the part of France. 

He alo demanded a truce for the remains 
of the Russian army. ‘Ihe Emperor Napo 
icon gave him to understand, that the Rue- 
sian army, being su rounded, not a man of 
them could escape: “ but (added he) as I 
wish to oblige the Emperor Alexander, J 
will suffer the Russians to pass—I will 

rdcr my own co‘umns to halt; but your 
Majesty must promise me that the Russian 
army shali return to Russia, and evacuate 
Germany, Austrian and Prus-ian Poland.” 
—*"Phat (answered the Emperor of Ger- 
many) I can assure you is the intention of 
the Emperor Alexander; besides, in the 
course of the night, your own officers may 
convince you of the fact.” 

We are assured, that the Emperor said 
to the Emperor of Germany, when he was 
introduced to the station of his night-guard, 
** Treceive you in the only palace I hav¢ 
lived in these two months.” "Fhe Emperor 
of Germany replied, with a smile, “ You 
have turned it to such good account, that 
you have reason to be pleased with it.” 
‘Fhis, at ieat, is what is thought to have 
been heard. ‘Fhe numerous attendants of 
the two Monarchs were not so far distant, 
but that they could hear much of their con- 
Wer- ation. 

‘the Emperor attended the Emperor of 
Germany to his carriage, and caused the 
two p-inces of Lichtenstein, and general 
pruice Schwartzenberg, to be introduced to 
him. He returned afterwards to sleep at 
Austeriitz. 

All the particulars are collecting, to give 
a fine description of the battle of Austerlitz. 
A great number of enginec.s are taking 
plans of the field of battle. ‘The loss of the 
Russians was immense: generals Kutusow 
and Euxhovden were wounded: ten or 
twelve general. were killed. Several Aides- 
de-Camp of the Lmperor ef Russia, anda 
greet nunibcr of oflicers of distinction, were 
kiikd. tt was uot a hundred and twenty, 
but 2 hundred and fifty pieces of cannon that 


were taken. The columns of the enemy, 
which threw themselves into the lakes, 
were favoured by the ice; but some cannor 
shot broke it, and two entire columns were 
drowned. On the evening of the battle, 
ard during several hours in the night, the 
Emperor went through the field of battle, 
and had the wounded removed; a horrible 
sight, if ever there was one; the Emperor, 
who was mounted on very fast horses, passe 
ed along with the rapidity of lightning, and 
nothing was more affecting than to see those 
brave men recogn'ze him on the field. Some 
of them forgot their sifferngs, and ex- 
claimed, “is the victory quite certain?” 
Another said, “I have been in torture 
these eight hours, and since the commence- 
ment of the battle I have been deserted. but 
I have done my duty.” Others said, “* You 
ought to be well satisfied with your so!diers 
to-day.” . 

‘To every wounded soldier the Emperor 
left a person to take him to the waggons 
p:ovided for the wcunded. It is horrible to 
mention, that forty-eight hours after the 
battle, there were a great number of wound- 
ed Russians that could not be dressed. All 
the French were dressed before nigh. In- 
stead of forty stand of colours, at this hour, 
forty-five have been brought in, and the 
remains of many more have been discover- 
ed. 

Nothing can equal the gaiety of the troops 
at their posts. Whenever they perceive an 
officer belonging to the Emperor, they ex- 
claim. “ Is the Emperor satisfied with us ?”* 
In passing by the 28th of the line, which has 
a mumber of the Conscripts of Calvados, and 
the lower Seine, in it, the Emperor said, 
“ | hope that the Normans will distinguish 
themselves to-day!” They answered. his 
expectations: the Normans did distinguish 
themselves. ‘The Emperor, who knows of 
what kind of men each regiment consists, 
said something applicable to each, and this 
expression came and spoke to the hearts of 
those to whom it was addressed, and be- 
came their rallying word in the midst of the 
fight. He said to the 57th, “remember 
that, some years ago, | gave yeu the title of 
The Yerrible.”. We should mention the 
names of all the regiments; there was not 
one of them which did not perform prodi- 
gies of bravery and intrepidity; we might 
almost say that death became afraid, and 
fled before cur ranks to fall upon those of 
the enemy. Not a corps made a retrogade 
movement. The Emperor said, “ I have 
fought thirty battles like this, but I never 
saw one where the victory was so decided, 
and the fate of battle so little balanced.” 
‘The Foot-guards of the Emperor could not 
engage; they cried through spite, as they 
absolutely insisted upon doing something. 
* Be satisfied (said the Emperor) that you 
have nuthing todo; you arc to. engage as 
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the reserve: it will be so much the better 
if there be no occasion for you to-day.” 

‘Three colonels of the imperial Russian 
guaid are taken, with the general who com- 
manded it. ‘The hussars of this guard made 
a charge upon the division of Caffarelii. 
They lost, in this one charge, 300 men, who 
remained upon the field of battle. The 
French cavalry proved their superiority, and 
behaved nobly. At the end of the batele, 
the Emperor sent colonel DA’ ilemagne, with 
two squadrons of his guard, as_ partisans to 
scour the neighbourhood of the field of bat+ 
tle at discretion, and bring back the run-a- 
ways. He took many stands of colours, 
15 pieces of cannon, and 1,00 prisoners. 
The guards regret exceedingly colonel 
Morland, of the horse-chasseurs, who was 
killed by a grape shot, as he was charging 
the artillery of the imperial Russian guard. 
This artillery was taken, but the brave 
colonel was killed. No general was killed 
on our side. ‘The brave colonel Maaz, of 
the 14th of the line, was killed. Many 
commanders of battalions were wounded. 
The light troops rivalled the grenadiers. 
The s5th, 43d, 14th, 36th, goth, 17th—bur 
we dare not particulaiize any corps; it 
would be an injustice to the rest. ‘They ail 
did every thing which was possible. ‘There 
was not an ofhcer, a general, or a soldier, 
who was not determined to conquer or die. 

We must not conceal an incident which 
does honour to the enemy. The commander 
ef the artillery of the imperial Russian 
guard lost his cannon. He met the Emperor, 
* Sire,’ said he, ‘order me to be shot, I 
have lost my cannon.’ * Young man,’ re- 
plied the -Emperer, ‘1 esteem your tears, 
but one may be beaten by my army, and 
still retain some pretensions to glory !’ 

Qur advanced posts are arrived at Ol- 
muta; the Empress, and all her court, fled 
from it in haste. 

Colonel Corbenau, equerry to the Empe- 
ror, commanding the fifth regiment of  has- 
seurs, had four horses killed under him. He 
was wounded on the filth horse, after hav- 
ing taken astandof colours. Prince Murat 
speaks in high terms of the briliiant mancu- 
vres of general Keilerman, of the fine char- 
ges made by generals Nansouty and Haut- 
goult ;anmd,in fact, ofall the generals, whom 

e abstains from naming, because he should 
name them all. 

The soldiers of the train have merited 
the esteem of the whole army. ‘The artillery 
did prodigious «mischief to the enemy. When 
areport of it was made to the Emperor, 
he said, ‘This success gives me plea- 
sure, for I do not forget that it was in this 
corps I began my military career |’ 

General Savary ,aide-de-cdmp to his Ma- 
jesty, the Emperor of the French, after the 
imterview between Napoleon and the Em- 
peror of Germany, accompanicd the lattr, 


to know whether the Emperor Alexander 
would agree to the above-mentioned capitu- 
lation, when he found the remains of the 
Russian army without artillery or baggage, 
and in the greatest confusion. It was mid- 
night, and the Austrian geneial Meerfeld, 
had been driven from Gudding, by Marshal 
Davoust. The Russian aimy was inclosed, 
so that a sing'e man coud not escape. 
Prince Czartorin:ki introduced general Sa- 
vary to the Emperor—‘'Teli your master,” 
said this piince, ‘that 1 shall retire; that 
yesterday he performed miracles, and 
that my astonishment re<pecting him has 
increased; that he is some chosen instru- 
ment of heaven; and that it will require a 
century to make my army equal to his.” 
‘But can I withdraw with safety ?? ¢ Yes, 
sire,’ said general Savary, ‘If your Majesty 
is resolved to accede to the capitulation 
agreed upon between the Emperors of 
France and Germany.’ * And what arc its 
contents ?? ‘hat your Majesty’s army 
shall withdraw by the routes prescribed by 
the Emperor ; and that you sha'l evacuate 
Germany and Austrian Poland. Upon these 
conditions I have his Majesty’s authority to 
repair to my nearest advanced posts, which 
have already surrounded you and to give them 
orders to cover your retreat.’ ‘he Empe- 
ror, willing to evince his respect for the 
First Consul, then said, ‘ But what pledge 
must I give yo !’ ‘Sire, your word, ‘I 
Give it you.” Hereupon the adjutant with-. 
drew, full gallop, to Marshal Davoust, to 
whom he communicated oiders to halt; 
and put a stop to all the movements of the 
army and to remain quiet. 

May this act of generosity of the Empe- 
ror of the French, be not so soon forgottcn 
in Russia, as that noble proceeding of the 
Emperor, who sent back six thou:and men 
to the Emperor Paul, with so much respe.t 
and marks of esteem for him. Genera: Sa- 
vary conversed an hour with the Empe.or 
of Russia, whom he found to be 2 man of 
sense and firmness, notwithstanding the 
misfortunes which he had met. ‘This Mon- 
arch asked him the particulars of the actior. 
© You,’ said he, ‘ were inferior in numbers 
tome, and yet you were more numerous 
at the points of attack.’ ‘Sire,’ replied the 
gene:al, ¢ it is the art of war, and the re- 
sult of fifteen years of glory ; it is the fo:ti- 
eth battle the Emperor has fought? ¢ ‘That 
is truc, he is a great Warrior. As to my- 
self, this is the first time I have seen fire. I 
never presumed to compare myself with 
him.’—* Sire, when yeu have experience, 
you will perhaps excel him.—¢ I shall recura 
tomy capita!. I came ‘o assist the Emperor 
of Germany ; he has sent to inform me that 
he his satisfied: soam I. 

In his interview with the Fmperor of 
Germany, the Emperor said, ‘ M. and Nic- 
dame Colloredo, Messrs. Paget and Ra .+ 
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amowski, are: one and the same with your 


_ minisicr, Gebeniael. .‘bhese are. the true 


causes of the war, andif your Majesty shall 
continue te- give yourse!f up to those intri- 
guers,: yowwill ruin your affairs, and alien- 
ate the hearts of. your subjects; you, who 
have so many qualities, deserving to be lov- 
ed.and happy.” 

An Austrian major presented himse!f at 
the advanced post, hearing dispatehes from 
M. de-Cobentzel to M. de Stadion, at Vien- 
na. ‘The Emperor said, ¢ I will have nothing 
todo with, that man, who has sold himself 
to England to pay his debts, and who has 
ruined his master and his country, fo'lowing 
the advice of his sister and Madame Coliore- 
do.’ 

‘The Emperor has paid particular attention 
toe Prince John of Lichensiein: he said se- 
vera! times, ‘ How, when there are men of 
such high distinction, can one suffer 
his affairs to be conducted by fools and 
intrigures ? In fact, prince Lichtens:ein is 
ene of the persons the most disiinguished, 
notonly for his miluary talents, but for his 
character and infoimaiion. 

It is said that the Emperor observed, 
after his conference with the Emperor of 
Germany, ‘This man makes me commit a 
fault, for I.could follow up my vicio:y, and 
take the whole Russian and Austrian army, 
but a few tears the less will be shed. 





Thirty-Second Bulletin of the Grand Army. 
Austerlitz, Dec. 

General Fiiant, at the battle of Auster 
litz, had four horses killed under him; 
Colonels Conroux and Demourtier dis- 
tinguished themselve-. ‘The brave actions 
are so numerous, that as fast as they are 
reported to the Emperor, he observes, “ I 
shall have occasion for all '‘my power to 
make proper recompence to all those brave 
men.” 

The Ru:sians, when they engage, have a 
custom of taking off their havre-sacks, As 
the whole Russian army was routed, our 
soldiers took a great many of these havre- 
sacks. ‘They also took a great quantity of 
baggage, and found a great deal of money 
in it. 

General Bertrand, who was detached, 
after the battle, with a squadron of the 
guards, picked up a number of pri oners, 
Bineteen pieces of eannon, and a number 
of carriages filled with property of various 
kinds. ‘The number of cannon taken 
amounts to one hundred and seventy pieces. 

The Emperor expressed some dis-atis- 
faction that Pienipotentiaries were sent to 
him on the eve of the battle, and that the 
diplomatic character was thus disgraced 
This is worthy of M. de Cobentzel, whom 
the whole nation regards as one ofz.: 


princips! authors of ali these calamities, 


Prince.John of Lichtenstein came ta, the 
Emperor, at the-Castle of Austerlitas <The 
Emperor admitted) him toa, conference, 
which lasted several hours... It is. remarked 
that the Emperor converses” very»: freely 
with this General Cfficer.. This! (Prince 
has concluded with Marshal. Berthier, an 
armistice, of the following tenor. f 

M. ‘Talleyrand-is going to Nicholsburgh, 
where the negotiations are to be opened. 





THE ARMISTICE 


Concluded betzveen their Majesties the Emperors 
of the French and Austria. 


His Majesty the Emperor of the French, 
and his Majesty the Emperor of Germany, 
being desirous of coming to definitive ne- 
gociation:, in order to put an end to the 
War which has, devasted both their-domi- 
nions, have previously agreed .wpom an 
Armistice, to exist till the conclusion of 
a Definitive Peace, or the rupture .of the 
Negociations, In the latter case, hostilities 
shall not recommenice within fourteen days ; 
and the cessation of the Armistice shall 
then be announced to the Plenipetentiaries 
of both powers, at the head-quarters of their 
respective armies, 

Article I. The line of both armies shall 
be in Moravia, the Circle of Iglau, the Cir- 
cle of Znaim, the Circle of Brunn, apart 
of the Circle of Olmutz, upon the fight 
bank of the little river of Trezeboska, 
before Prostnitz, to the spot where that 
river discharges itself into the Marck; and 
the right bank of the Marck to the junction 
of that river with the Danube, Presburg 
being ineluded. 

No French nor Austrian troops shall, on 
any occasion, be stationed within five or six 
leagues of Hallitch, upon the right bank of 
the Marck. ‘ 

Fuither, the line of both armies shall 
include in the territory to be occupied by 
the French army, all Upper and Lower 
Austria, Tyrol, the State of Venice, Ca- 
rinthia, Styria, Carniola, the county of ,Go- 
ritz and Istria, and lastly in Bohemia, the 
Circle of . sontabor, and the whole space 
to the Eastward, from ‘Tabor to Lintz, 

II. The Russian army shall evacuate the 
Austrian State, with Austrian Poland, ‘viz. 
Moravia and Hungary, within the period 
of fifteen days, and Gallicia within a month, 
The routes shall be prescribed to the Rus- 
sian army, that it may be always known 
where they are, as well as to prevent mnis- 
understanding. ‘ 

Ilf. There shall be no levy in mass, or 
insurrection, in Hungary, nor any extfaor- 
dinary recruiting for troops in Bohemia, 
nor shall any foreign army be permitted 
to enter the territory of the Housé of 
Austria. 


The Negociators for both powers shall 
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mect at Nicholsburg, for the immediate 
commencement negociations, in ordér 
to effect, without delay, the re-establish- 
ment of Peace and a good understanding 
between the two Emperors. 

‘The duplicates of this instrument are 
hereby signed by us, Marshal Berthier, 
Minister of War, Major General of the 
Grand Army, Plenipotentiary of his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of the French and King 
of Italy, and Prince John of Lichtenstein, 
Lieutenast General and Plenipotentiary to 
his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King 
of Hungary, &c. 

Done at Austerlitz, Dec. 6, 1805. 

(Signed ) MarsnHat Brrtuier, 
J. Prince of LicnrenstTein, 
Lieut. Gen. 





ON Tuesday, Jan. 21st, the session of 
parliament was opened by the following 
commissioners; ‘he archbi hop of Canter- 
bury, lord E‘lenborough, ‘he earl of Dart- 
mouth, and Lord Hawkesbury. The com- 
mission was read by the clerk at the table; 
and the lord chancellor then read the foiiow- 
ip 

SPEECH :— 

& My lords and gentlemen, 


“ In pur-uance of the authority given to 
us his majet;'; commission, under the 
great seal, amongst other things, to declare 
the cause of hi- holding this parliament, his 
majesty has directed us parti ularly to call 
your a‘tention to the most decisive success, 
with whi-h Providence has vouchsafed to 
bless his majesty’: arms at sea, since you 
were last a.s:mbled in parliament. 

‘The activity and perseverance of his 
majesty’s flects have been conspicuously dis- 
played in the pursuit and attack of the dif- 

erent squadrons of the enemy, and every 
encounter has terminated to the honour of 
the British flag, and the diminution of the 
naval force of the power with whom his 
majesty is at war; but the victory obtained 
ever the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, off Cape Trafalgar, has manifested, 
beyond any exploit recorded, even in the 
annals of the British navy; the skill and en- 
terprize of his majesty’s officers and seamen, 
and the destruction of so large a proportion 
of the naval strength of the enemy, has not 
enly confirmed, in the most signal manner, 
the maritime superiority of thi. country, but 
has essentially contributed to the security of 
his majesty’s dominions. 

“* His’ majesty most deeply regrets. that 
the day of that memorable triumph, should 
have been unhappily clouded. with the fall 
of ihe heroic commander, under whom it 
was .tchieved; and he is persuaded,, that 
you will feel that this lamenied but glorious 
termination of a series of transcendaat ex- 
ast ve a distinguished expression of 

Ql. ¥. ' 


the lastin itude of the country ; and 
that you Saf cherelere cheérfally:concpr in 
enabling his ‘majesty to* anhek to those 
honours which he has‘conferred onthe fami- 
ly of the late lord viscount ‘Nelson, ‘such a 
mark of national munificence @s may ‘pre- 
serve to the latest posterity the’ memory of 
his name and services, and the’ benefit of his 
great example. : 

“His majesty has commanded us fatther 
to inform you, that whilst the superioriéy of 
his majesty’s arms at sea has been thus uni- 
formly asserted and maintained, he has 
not been wanting in his endeavours to a 
ply the: means which were so liberally 
placed at his disposal in aid of such pow- 
ers of the continent, as had evinced a deter~ 
mination to resist the formidable and grow- 
ing encroachmenis of France. He has’ di- 
rected the several ireaties entered into for 
this purpose, to be laid before you; and 
though he cannot but deeply lament thag 
the evenis of the war in Germany have dise 
appointed his hopes, and led to an unfavour~ 
able issue, yet his majesty feels confident, 
that upon a review of the steps which he 
has taken, you will be of our opinion, that 
he has left nothing undone on his part, to 
sustain the efforts of his allies, and that 
he has acted in trict conformity to the 
principles declared by him, and recognig- 
ed by parliament, as essented to the inteyests 
and security of his owr dominions, as well 
as to the general safety of the continent. 

*« It is a consolation to his majesty, and 
one in which he is persuaded you will par- 
ticipate, that although the emperor of Ger- 
many has felt himself compelled to withdraw 
from the contest, his majesty continues to 
receive from his august aily the emperor of 
Russia, the strongest assprances of unshak~ 
en adherence to that generous and enlight- 
ened policy, by which. he has hitherto been 
actuated; and his majesty has no doubr, 
that you will be fully sensible of the impor- 
tant advantages to be derived from preser- 
ving, at all times, the closest and most in- 
timate connection with that sovereign. 


“© Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

*‘His majesty has directed the estimates 
for the year to be laid before you, and he 
has commanded us to inform you, that they 
are framed upor that scale of exertion 
which the present situation of the couptry 
renders indispensable: His majesty fully 
relies upon your granting him such’ sup- 
plies, as, upon due.deliberation, the public 
exigencies may appear to require, 

It- is his earnest wish to contribute, by 
every means in his power, to alleviate’ the 
additional hurthens which must necessarily 
be imposed upon his:people; and withthis 
view Re has directed the sum of one milliog 


sterling, = of the proceeds arising from 
the-sale o 
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with which he is at war, as are by law 
vested in the crown, to be applied to the 
publié services of the year. 
&* My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“Tlis majesty is fully persuaded, that 
d 


whatever pride and confidence you may 
feel in common with him in the success 
which has distinguished the British arms in 
the course of the present contest, you will 
be sensible how much the events of the 
war on the continent, by which the predo- 
niinant power and influence of Fiance have 
so unhappily extended, require the conti- 
nuance of all possible vigilance and exertion. 


“Under this impression, his majesty 
trusts that your attention will be invariably 
directed to the improvement of those means 
which are to be found in the bravery and. 
discipline of his forces, the zeal and loyalt 
of every class of his subjects, and in the un- 
exhausted resourees of his dominions, for 
rendering the British empire invincible at 
home, as well as formidable abroad; satis- 
fied that by such efforts alone the contest can 
be brought to a conclusion consistent with 
the safety and independence of the country, 
and with its rank amongst the nations of 
the world.” 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR DECEMBER 1805. 
fr As this Department will be of great Importance to Avutuors and boox- 
SELLERS, as well as to Literature in general, i is requested that Novices 
of Works may be forwarded as early as possible, (free of Postage), which 


wilt le regularly inserted. 
AGRICULTURE. 


LAs and Papers of the Bath Agri- 
cultural Society, Vol. X. 8s. boards. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Memorabilia of the City of Perth, and 
the Rev. A. Duffe’s Traditional Account, 
inthe Town of Perth, of the Death of 
Joba, Earl of Gowrie, and his Brother Mr, 
Alexander Ruthven, in 1600. tos. Ostell. 

ARTS (PINE.) 

Hints to Young Practitioners ia the Study 
of Landscape Paiating, with 10 Engravings; 
by J. W. Alston. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Lord Viscount Nelson, with 
Observations Critical and Explanatory; the 
svhole illustrated by the Original Letters of 
his- Lordship, and Biographical Notes, con- 
taining Sketches of the Lives of various 
Officers with whom he was at different 
times. connected, among whom are,—'The 
Earl of St. Vincent—Lord Viscount Hood 
—Lord Mulgrave—Sir Hyde Parker— 
Lieut. Gowernor Locker—Sir Peter Parker 
—Lord Hotham—Captain Robinson—Sir 
Edward Berry-—Sir Boulden ‘Fhompson— 
Sir Frederick ‘Fhesiger—Lord Collingwood; 
by John Charnock, esq. F. S. A, Author of 
the. Biogiaphia Navalis. History. of Marine 
Architecture, &c. Embellished with eight 
Copper-plates, viz. a Portrait.of his Lord- 
ship—five eygraved Plans of the four prin- 
cipal Actions in which he was engaged— 
View of his Encounter with Admical ‘[yra- 
son, Commander of the Spanish Fletitla, on 
the Night of the 3d: of July, 1797—and. a 
Fac Simile of his.Lordship’s Hand-writing. 
10s. Oil. boards. ‘ Symonds, 

Public Characters ef 1806. 10s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 
Exercises on Elocution, or Poems, Select 


GEOGRAPHY. 

A New General Atlas, containing distinet 
Maps of all the principal States and King- 
doms throughout the World, trom the latest 
and best Authorities. 18s. Ostell, 

HISTORY. 

The New Annual Register, or General 
Repository of History, Politics, and Litera- 
ture, for 1804; to which is prefixed Part I. 
of the History of Knowledge, Learning, and 
‘Taste in Great Britaia, during the Reign of 
King William Hf. 8vo. 448. 

The Annual Register, or a View of the 
History, Politics, and Literature, for 1804. 
8vo, 12s 


LAW. 

Report of the 'Frial. of the Hon. Justice 
Johnson for a Libel. 2s. 4d. ; 

An Epitome of the Practice an the Equity 
Side of the Court of Exchequer, compre-' 
hending all the material Authorities upon 
Points of Practice, from the commencement 
of the Spit to the Decree; by the late 8. 
Turner. 5s. 

Part I. of Reports and Cases argued and 
determined in the Court of Chancery of 
Ireland, during the time of lord Redesdale. 
10s. ’ 

A Treatise on the Statute of Frauds, to 
which is prefixed, a Systematic Dissertation. 
upon the Admissibility of parel and extrinsic 
Eyidence *o. explain and contsoul Written 
Instrumeuts; by W. Roberts, 12s. 

Minutes of a Court Martial, holden om 
Board His M. S. Prince of Wales, in Portsa 
mouth Hagbour,.on Monday, the 23¢ Day 
of December, 1805, and the. three following’ 
Days, for the "Frial of Su R. Calder, bart, 
Vice Admiral ofthe Blue. 2s. Gd. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The. Christmas Fire-side, or the. Juvenile: 

Critics; by S, Wheatley. 22mq.’ 2s. 6 


and Qriginal, principally intended for public boards, 
recitation; compiled and written by f. V. 
Bottou, of the Classical agd:: Commercial 
A.cademy,-Chiff, Lewes... 3s. 6d. 


ar 

The Arcana of Shast-hand, or Expeditions 
Writing made Baoy:; by 1 Ewington, We Nt 
35» 
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An Examination of Mr. D. Stewart's 
Pamphlet, relative to the late Election of a 
Mathematical Professor in the University 
of Edinburgh. 2:. 6d 

Genuine Art of Gauging, containing use- 
ful instructions to Officers of Excise, Cus- 
toms, Mercharits, and a!l others connected 
with the Revenue; by P. Jonas. gs. 

Elements* of {ntellectual Philosophy, or 
an Analysis of the Powers of the Human 
Understanding, tending to ascertain the 
Principles of a Rational Logic; by R. E. 
Scott, A.M. 8vo-. 9s. 

NOVELS. 

A Winter in London, or Sketches of 
Fashion; by T. S. Surr. 3 vols. 13s. 6d. 

Vicissitudes Abroad, or the Ghost of my 
Father; by Mrs. Bennett. 6 vols. rl. 16s. 

Siegwart, a Monastic Tale, from the 
German of J. M. Miller; by L. M. Haw- 
kins. 3 vols. 15s. 

Leonora; by Miss Edgeworth, 2 vols. 
os. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Trafalgar, or Nelson’s last Triumph; by 
the Hon. M. B. Hawke. 4to. 23. 

An Ode on the Victory and Death of 
Lord Viscount Nelson. 2s 

A Fanereal Ode on the Death of Lord 
Nelson; by E. A. Bray, F. A. S. gto. 
as. 6d. Symonds, 

The Poetié Garland, sacred to Virtue and 
Humanity, with Biographical Sketches and 
explanatory Ilead-lines; by Rev. J. Evans, 
A.M. 6s. boards. 

Epistles, Odes, and other Poems; by 
Thomas Moor. 4to. 

_ ‘The Victory of Trafalgar, a Naval Gde, 
in Commemoration of the Heroism of the 
British Navy; by S. Maxey, esq. 2s. 

Nelson, an Elegy. 1s. 

Nelson Triumphant. Dedicated to the 
Hon. Admiral Cornwallis, Lord Colling- 
wood, and other Naval Defenders of Great 
Britain; by S. Myers. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

The Fight off ‘Trafalgar, a Descriptive 
Poem; by George Davies Harley, Comedian. 
gto, 2s. 

The Trident of Albion, an Epic Effasion, 
and an Oration on the Influence of Elocution 
on Martial Enthusiasm; with an Address 
to the Shade of Nelson. Delivered at the 
Lyceum, Liverpocl, on Occasion of the 
late. glorious Naval Victoty: to which is 
prefixed, an Introductory Discours: on the 
Nature and Object of Elocutionary Science; 
by: J. Theiwail.. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Poems, .chiefly desetiptive of the Softet 
and more Delicate Sensations and Emotions 
of the Heéare. Original and Translated, df 
Imitated from the Works of Gesner; by 
Rt. Fe'lowes, A. M. 4s. 6d. 

RELIGIOUS. 

The Lord Jesus Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount ; with a course of Que-tions and 
Au:wers, explaining that valuabls Portion 





of Scripture, and ititénded chiefly for the 
Instruction of Young Persons; by. Rev. J. 
Eyton. 15. 

Sermons preached Dec. §, 1805, the Day ap= 
pointed for a General Thanksgiving, on Accou 
of the late Important Victary over the Combined 
Fleets at Trafalgar, by Lord Nelson.— : 

1. A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Kells, [ the most Rey. T. L. 
O’Beirne, D. D. Lord Bishop of Meath. 

2. A Discourse delivered at West Wal- 
ton, in the County of Norfolk, by G. Burs 
ges, A. B. ts. 

3. A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Chertsey, by the Rev. }. Stonard, 
A. M. 1s. 6d. 

4. A Sermon delivered at Salters’ Hall, 
by H. Worthington. 1s. 

5. “ England expects every an_ to do 
his Duty”’—A Sermon preached in the Pa- 
rish Church of St. Law-ence, before the 
Mayor and Corporation of Southampton, 
by the Rev. T. Mears, M. A. 1s P 

6. A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Wellington, Salop, by the Rev. 
J. Eyton. 1s. . 

7. A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Aylesham, Norfolk, by tlie Rev: 
J. B. Collyer. 1s. 6d. 

8. A Sermon preached in the Scot's 
Church, London Wail, by R. Young, D.D: 

. A Sermon preached at Whitkirk, 
near Leeds, by S. Smallpage, M. A. 

10. ‘The Ships of Tarshish, A Di.course 
preached at the Baptist Meeting, Diss, by 
W. Ward, M.A. 6d. 

1r. Providential Deliverances; Motives 
to Gratitudes, A Sermon preached at the 
Baptist Meeting in Henley-in-Arden, vy % 
Barker. 1s. 

12. A Sermon preached by the Rev. j. 
Moore, L.L.B. 1s. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of St. Andrew, in Holborn, on Sunday, Ja- 
nuary 5, 1806, on Occasion of the Death of 
the Rev. C. Barton, M. A. late Réctor of 
the-said Parish; by the Rev. =. Pryce, 
M. A. fs. 

A Sermon, Sacred to the Memory of thé 

Honoured Dead, anid particularly of the late 
J. Currie; M. D. F. R. S. preached at die 
Chapel in Paradise-street, Liverpool, Nov: 
17th, 1805, by the Rev. G. Walker, F.R.S 
ts. 6d. 
An Essay on the Excellence of Christizn 
Knowledge ; with af Appeal to Christians 
on the Propriety of using ¢very Means for 
its Promotion; by F. A.Cox, A.M. 1s. Gd. 

An Essay on the Kingdom of Christ 5 by 
J. Booth. 1s. 6d. py 

"Fhe Last Advice of Davidto his Son $6- 
Jomon; and of St: Paul te: the Elders: of 


Ephesus, ‘Two Sermons preached at Long» 


Sutton, Oct. 6th, 1805, by. C. Jerram, Ay 
on his taking leave of that Neighbours! 
is. 


h2 





<? 
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The Duty of Christians, in Reference to 
their Deceased Ministers, a Sermon preached 
at the Baptist Mecting-house, in the Pithay, 
Bri-tol, occasioned by the Death of the Rev. 
J. Sharp, who died. Nov. 13th, 1805: with 
an aga, containing’a Brief Account of 
Mr. Sharp’s Life and Afflictions ; by J. Ry- 
land, D. D, 1s, 

A Sermon, proving that Believers are the 
only proper Subjects: of Baptism: with a 
few short-Remarks on the Mode. Like- 
wise a Sermon, preached at the Ordination 
of Mr. J. Baterman, by R. Burnham, 1s. 
Sern.cns on various Subjects, by T. Blun- 
del. 6s 

Select Parts of the Old and New Testa- 


Report of Diseases in a Western District of London 


ments, agreeably to the most approved Ver 
sions; by the Rev. Theophilus Browno, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. 153s. 

A Vindication of certain Passages in a 
Discourse, on Occasion of the Death of Dr. 
Priestley ; and a Defence of Dr. Priestley’s 
Character and Writings: in Reply to the 
Animadversions of the Rev, John Pye 
Smith. In Letters to a Friend; by Thomas 
Belsham. 8vo. 33. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Travels of the Baron Von Humboldt, 
and A. Bonpland, in South America, in 
1799, 1800, I, 2, 3, and 4; translated by 
R. Hawkesworth, L.L.D. 12mo. 2s.6d. 

Symonds. 


~~ 


REPORT of DISEASES ina WESTERN DISTRICT of LONDON, 
' From December 21, 1805, to January 21, 1806. 


ACUTE DISEASES. 
Quotidianagtie . i... 
Geretmrost .° we 
Hooping Cough . 

OO See 
Bastard peripneumony . 
Perippeumeony .°*. . 
Acute Rheuthatism . . 
Mme... g 4 24 
Retrotedent gout. . . . . 


. 
~ 
HRI ON dW 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Chronic cough and dyspnea 
| ieee 
eae 

Constumption é 

Dyspepsia . . . 

Marasmus . ... 
Wes « 6 st ° ° 


The weather has been, on the whole, 
mild, during the period included by the 
present report. There has been more rain 
than is usual at this season of the year, and 
several high winds. 

The diseases have continued nearly of 
the same description as durin; the preced- 
ing month. Catarrhs, however, have.not 
been quite so frequent, nor so acute. They 
still continue to be connected with symp- 
toms of debility; and the more severe af- 
fections of the lungs have verged to 
the bastard penpneumony, as it is call- 
ed, aud have, im several instances, proved 
fatal. 

The small-pox seems to be greatly on 
the decline, following its usual course, as 
in the time of Sydenham, <As the summer 


. 
~~ 


Jaundice. 

Head-ach . 

Constipation 

Diartha@a . <« « « 
myemym . ss es 
Dropsy of thebelly . . 
Ausserea «ft 
Chronic rheumatism 
Palsy. 2. 2 + « 
Epilepsy . . 

Hysteria =." 
Amenonhza . s 
Lenconhza . 
re 
Enterodynia_ . . 
Hypochondriasis , . - 
Cutaneous eruptions . . . 


CK HRPW YH HEWWH RH DP 


. 
Loa 


Number of cases 159 


again advances, it will 
mence its fatal attacks. 
At present, there is no ruling epidemic 


probably recom 


or contagious disease. Typhus fever, scar 
let fever, and measles, are almost un- 
known in this district. The general good 
health which prevaiis, may be regarded as 
a-strong evidence of the truth of the posi- 
tion stated by Dr. Fothergill, that an open 
moist winter is the most favourable to the 
health of this country, and of the still more 
pointed observation of Dr. Heberden, (Phi- 
losoph. ‘Transact. for 1796,) that a mild 
winter, contrary to the general opinion, is 
much more conducive to the health of the 
inhabitants of this island, ~ then the clear 
continued frosts, which are hailed as the 
rao:t wholesome accompaniments of winter. 
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Wind. Weather, &c. 


Rain, 1,94 











DjHjbarg) PV ootl.1 HC 
112 29.28 144 54 61 2|wsw 
|2 29.29 |44-5 (54 61 
2' 8 |29.73 134-5 48-5 58 hi nnw 
[2/29 90|38-5 49 $7 riNNW 
3) 8 30-13 136.5 |45.5 62 4] w 
23010/43 [48 61 h) wsw 
4,8'3014,47 149-5 65 f w 
j2 30.18 \5r [51-5 65 f w 
5,8 30.41 44 |s2 62 f |[wrw 
|2 30.40 |48:5 52-5 6 x] ow 
6:8 30.36 145+5 [50-5 64 f w 
r2 30.3215t 153 65 4) wsw 
7,8 3009 'SI-5 53-5 64.5} sw 
|2'30.03 |$2-5|55 (65\5| sw 
88 ag.g8i4s |54 61 2) wsw 
j}2 2993\47 |s3 583] sw 
9,8 29-5347 j5tes 61 1| ssw 
|2!29.34 43-5 |52 62h} w 
ito $29 30137 |48-5 Ooh} w 
|2 '29 38 139-5 |49-5 61 3'wnw 
11; 8 (29.58 |32-5 [44 S8 or] Nw 
| 2'29-68 138 {43-5 58.2) Nw 
1t2, 8'29.37 33-5144 Or f wrw 
{| 2!29.54/36 [14 6ol2| x 
13. 8 (24.32 '25-5|40 55 ‘0 |wNW 
| '29.78 29-5 |40 |55 2 jwrw 
14, 8'29 78/32 (40-557 I) NW 
* |} 129.79 |33-5 |40.5''59'3 | Nw 
rs 3'29.97'34 [42 (61 4, NNW 
\2/!29.97137 |x |59'3 [NNW 
16 $'30 22/30 [40 1§3 '2 N 
|2!30,32'33 |38.5'57.2 N 
7, 830.5927 [38 On h N 
12130.58'32 139 (604 N 
18 8 30.48 33 «139-5 ‘62 f wnw 
12°30.43 375|40 68 3 )wNw 
19 8 30.24.37 j41-5 60 4| W8w 
123031 142-5143 63 h| sw 
20.8 29.81 146-5 46 [66h] sw 
N | 2 29.65 149-5 |48 67 s\wsw 
ar § 29.37 StS [St [66'5) sw 
"(2 29.19 51-5 [52 63 5| sw 
1228 29.04 42 149-5 62 1] ssw 
{2 28.97 |4$-5 s0-5 60 2} sw 
123° 8 29.16 36-5 |,6.5 59 f | wew 
| | 2129.25 140 47 (00 3) wsw 
' ! - 
\24 8 29.6936 [44.5 64 f |Nnw 
429.83 \39.5 116 63 3 N 
45) 8 29.92 |33+5 144-5 61 '4lwaw 
229.84 41.5|45 6th $ 
136. 8 29.16 44 47 (646 5 
| /2°29.03147-5 4g 65 h 5 
2718 29.78 137-5 [46-5 62 'x N 
} 12 29-93 |40 ey (61g N 
28°83 30.10 |3 44 622 $ 
2 29.95 lat is 635 8 
(29,8 29.99 [45-5 147-5 OS h] wsw 
| '2 29.99 SES §0-5-65 h 
139, 8 3 | Oo [sr-§ 66 hi wsw 
12’ 30 6453-5 53 i 
| O D153 Ss 65 hj wsw 
be 29.98 '54 


1 |. cloudy and little rain 


I |. fine 
1}. hazy night 
1 foggy : thick upward 


1 igtutle rain . fiue night ; cloudy 


° 


0}. fine eve. thick upward : fine 


1 not cloudy . fine 
1 hazy . clear night 
t |. fine: cloudy 

I |: fine eve: cloudy 
2 |: rain 

I 

2 |. clear night 

3; 


I ‘eaeemed at times ; fine 


r ' 
1 [little fogey 


1 little foggy . clear night : little snow 


gentle rain . fair night ; fine 


5|wsw 1). little rain. rain and wind at night ; fair and less: 


[wine 


3. less wind . thick upward and much raitt 
1 not cloudy . fine . thick upward at night: snow 


1 jlittle snow . fine and wind n . snow at times 


2)- Clear eve 
I 


2 jhazy . little snow at eve. clear 


|: cloudy . gentle snow 
. clear eve : little sleet 
little sleet . nne 


hazy 

. little foggy 
foggy : little snow 
. not cloudy 


foggy 





. little rain at times 

. little wet at times 
hazy . windy night 

. less cloudy : little rain 








I 
2 
2 
2 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
2 
I 
2 
4 
4 
I 
2|* cloudy night ; fine 
I 

I | 

1 |. not cloudy : fine 

I 


hazy j 
1 \foggy ; gentle rain 


. gentle snow at eve: clear 


hazy . thick upward at night : clear 


jhazy . thick upward ; rain 


. less wind and much rain. fair night : fe 


'not cloudy ; very thick upward . brighter 
hazy . foggy eve . thiek upward 


2 \much gentle rain with more wind at eve 


3 \gentle rain. fair and less wina 


i ‘little wet at times. wind & ateve ; clear 


2 
2. little foggy at night 


1 fogey . thick upward; little rain 


2 drizzly at times 


1|. chiefly small or gentle rain t 
wew. 1}. litele wet.at times and more wind at night 


2 thitsle wet at times 


sz (65 hlwsw 1}: little rain 
f jO5 h} 


at 


35 5 64 5!wsw x drizzly at times. windy eve ; rain and less wind 





“Cerd * pret rw hee wl 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
By the Winchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll, of 140ibs. 
Avoirdupoise, from the Returns received in the Week ended Jan. 18, 1806. 












































Cornwall ....' 85 
MOUSER 55 4 os | 74 
(CS ie 


37s. 1d.; Oats 25s. 1d. 





INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat.. Rye. ‘Barleys Oats. 4 . (Wheat. Rye. ;Barley,) Qats - 
s @is. dss. ‘S7°e" 42s S$ @&! s, dd 8. Ga.m.  & 
Middlex} 72 1) 4m 0 33° 5§} 32 7} Essex ree >: rye ye eS ‘| a2 6 
Surrey .| 74 0 35 © 33 2| 30° 8) Kent > ....4,7% © 35. Gt 3k 31 96.0 
Hertford! 67 0. 41 © 33 8 29 2° Suvex......| 70 0 | 32 6) 36 8 
Bedford | 63 9 4m 2 34 31 25 2 Suffolk .....| 65 6 31 21 4 2 
Huntin. | 63 8: -————, 31 4 22 © Cambridge... .| 62 7) 36 10) 27 6| 19 it 
Northa. | 62 10 43 ©, 31 4| 24 % Norfolk. .... 62 6 35 8 28 2:23 7 
Rutland.| 6) 3'---~ 35 3 24 O Lincoln .....| 67 4 37 8 32 91 2% 0 
Leicestr| 74 6 44 3 36 10, 24 10 York ......| 63 1%) 45 61 32 8) 23 3 
Notting.|. 78 4 49 © 39 8) 26 ODurham.... | 68 3i\———! 37 7\ 245 2 
Derby ..| 78 10 40 4 28 8 Northumberiand} 61 9} 46 o} 33 2) 26 4 
Stafford | 80 9, 42 6| 27 2°Cumberiand...| 72 9) 58 1! 39.9, 25 2 
Salop ..} 83 5| SE QO 42 3| 25 6 Westmorland. .| 77 to! 59 9% 37 3| 2. F 
Herefor.| 61 7| 5I 2% 40 4 25 2 Lancaster... .| 78 10-———— 48 2) 27 0 
Wor'str.| 84 4 40 8 29 6 Chester .... | 72 2'———! 46 24 4 
Warwic.| 81 o 4o 6| zs. eee se 4 —_—_——|——— 
Wilts.) 737 S——— 33 8 a? 4 Denbigh ....| 81 6——| 48 6.22 4 
Berks ..} 74 Si——— 34 2) 28 «7; Anglesea... . } 40 OQ 20 9 
Oxford .| 72 » eae 33 0} 26 9 Carnarvon .. | 79 RK 39 4,21 0 
Bucks. | ae ee 30 9, 26 8 Merioneth .. .{ 89 10 / 46 0 22 7 
Brecon | 94 4' 57. 7. 47 2| 24 Oardi‘an ...,| 80 > 33 8 18 © 
Montgo! 84 9——— 46 §| 22 4 Pembroke .. .| 66 6———| 36 2 39 
Radnor} -87 10! (43 5|23 giCarmarthen ..1 90 §i———~' 36 8 18 8 
Glamorgan .. .| 92 4-————|" 4x 9,2 4 
Glouce-ter . . | 85 11, ——— 39 10 25 6 
Somerset ... .| 82 Sh—————, 39. 9° 25 t 
Average of England and Wales. — eae "9 ae 4t pert 

Wheat 75s. 8d.; Aye 44s. 344; Basley site heal ware. &-S:.. 
/ Bo had | I 2 
7 I 
° + 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


J IGHT and dry lands are now expeditiously getting into culture for oats and pease; 

but the strong soils and clays, are ina very wet and backward state at present; 4 
week’s continuation, however, of the present dry weather, will materially alter the case 
for the better, and much forward the bean-setting. The slug has been particularly active 
thi, warm season, among the wheats, which im many parts, look but indifferently, and it 
being prebably now too late for any considerable winter frosts, there is but too much rea- 
son to apprehend a cold spring. The wheats not being generally so rank and large a 
plant as is common in warm and wet winters, is perhaps a favourable symptom. Rye, 
tares, cale, cabhage, &e, fine crops; and a considerable quantity of corn is expended in 
fatting beasts and sheep. 

Much wheat, which was harvested too early, comes eold to hand; yet mtakes good 
flour, and is a full average crop; in the North, more than an average, where agricultn. ¢, 
is ig a very improving state. Threshing machines are coming more and more into use 
in all parts, and they do the business so clean and well, that the pigs woul? be actually 
starved if left to. what they could find in the straw, as in former days. {fn some parts, 
the labourers are aveh set againstthese machines; in others, probably where. work is in 
plenty, they are so satisfied, that they desire not to go intothe barns. ‘The scufflers, or 
cultivators, are also getting farther mato. use, and: save a great deal of ploughing, besides 
making a very fie tith, 

The stock of lean aud fat cattle, very lorge-andery dear. Pigs as:before, scarce and 
dear, particularly large storés, Markets large in Smithfield, bug dearer; and-a-midling com-~ 
modity gees off at whigiter price than before Christmas. / sf, ye. 4d. to 55. 4d. mint- 
ton, thesame ; veal, és, to && lamb, 15%. to 18s per-quarter, Pouk, $51 to 7s. 

Dliddkcien, Jat 23> 
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Halphatetical List of Bankruptcies and Dividends, 


BILL of MORTALITY, from DEC. 24, 1805, to JAN. 21, 1806. 


PP oS pals BURIED. 
Males 738 iMales 612} 
Females 23} 1461 Femal. 628 f age: 


Whereof have died under two years old 31g 





Peck Loaf 3s }1d, 3s 11d, 3s 8d, 3s 11d. 
Salt 20s per Bushe! : 44 per Ib. 





2and 5- 155{50 and 60 -llo 
5and10- 63)6%aad79- 03 
10 and 20-. 3q/7Qand80- 54 


20 and 30- 102\80 and 90- 29 
30 and 40 - 130\90 and 100- 10 
40 and 50- 132 


Between 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES AND DIVIDENDS, 
December 21, 1805, to January 19, 1806, inclusive. 
{Extracted from the London Gazette.] 


BANKRUPTCIES. 
[The Solicitors’ Names are between 
parentheses. } 

A C. J. Howland-street, St. Pan- 
. cras, painter, (Davison, Warren-street, 
Fitzroy-:quare. ) 

Bell, W. Leeds, Yorkshire, grocer, (Bal- 
land and Co. Leeds.) Bate, T. Mae- 
clesfield, Chester, draper, (Barret, Man- 
chester.) Braithwait, H. Aiskew, York- 
shire, malster, (Janson, Bedale.) Blaney, 
R. S. Liverpool, merchant, (Kirkpatrick, 
and Co. Liverpool.) Biddle, }. Birming- 
ham, factor, (Palmer, Birmingham.) 
Benson, J, | Dennison, and J. Robinson, 
Bolton-in-the-Sands, Lancashire, calico- 
yy (Dewherst, Biackburn )  Bil- 

y, W. Kingsstreet, Bloomsbury, car- 
penter, (Collett and Co. Chance:y-lane ) 

Carr, J. Oxford, Suffo'k, innho'der, (‘Tur- 
ner, Yoxford.) Clark, C. Carlisle, mer- 
cer, (Pearson, Carlis'e.) Clark, W. 
Hythe, Kent, tailor,(Tourna’, Hythe.) 
Cooke, H. and J. Herberts, Birchin-lane, 
merchants. (Thomas and Co. Fen-court.)} 
Crichley, J. and W. Jame:, Oxford, 
Laycashire, cotton spinners, (Holland, 
Manchester.) Chapman, P. and ‘T. Hop- 
kin, Kingston-upon-Hull, grocers. (Prick- 
etts, Hull.) Chapman, T. Sheffe'd, 
butcher, (Erockfield, Sheffield ) Chat- 
burn, S. Hebdon-bridge, Yorkshire, cot- 
ton spinner, (Creswell, Manchester.) 
Cox, J. Ram.ey, Huntingdonshire, mer- 
cer, (fowse, Fishmonger’s Hall, Lon- 
don.) 

Dickinson, G. Kerby, Stephen, Westmore- 
Jand, cotton spinner, (Faulkes and Co. 
Manchester.) Dalton, J. Brastead, Kent, 
mealman, (Thompson, Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane.) 

Ellis, T. Preston, Lancashire, ironmonger, 
(Grimshaw and Co. Pre-ton.) 

Fuller, S. Cambridge, draper, (Druee, 
Billeter-square.) Foster, 1. Hallas-bridge- 
mill, Wilden, and A. Foster, Doe park, 
Denholm, Yorskhire, cotton spinuers, 


(Bentley, Bradford.) Finch, M. E, Queen 


- 





Ann-street. East, factor, (Nicho 

Tavistaek-square.) 

ny = W. Devizes. Wilts, tinman,. (Ste- 

phens, Bristol.) 

Hayward, R. Ashford, Kent, coach maker, 
(Jackson, Garden-court Temple.) Haig, 
I. Huddersfield, York, cotton manufac- 
turer, (Stables, Huddersfield.) Harvice, 
A. Birmingham, factor, (Lee and Co. 
Birmingham.) Hewery, T. Old Change, 
baker, (Vincent and Co. Bedford-street, 
Bedford-square.) Harrison, G. Kingéton, 
Surry, malster, (Druce, Billiter-square.) 
Hughes, H. Warrington, Lancaster, shop- 
keeper, (Coldham and Co, Nottingham.) 
Hitchen, S. Kingstand-road, « victualler, 
(Withey, Buckinghum-gtreet, . Strarid.) 
Hemming, A. Pool, linen draper, ( Parr, 
Poole.) ! 

Iveys W. Titchfield-street, Mary-le-bone, 
tailor, (Davison, Warren-street, Fitzroy- 
square,) Job, J. Cloak-lane, auctioneer, 
Batchellor and Co. Temple.) 


Lewis, J. Golden-square; apothecary 
(Holmes, Lincoln’s-inn.) . Leech, A. 
Sa ford, Laneahire, alehouse-keeper 


(Law, Manchester ) 
Madden, FI. Liverpool, merchant (Black- 
stock, Liverpeel.} Morley, J. Seward- 
stone, Essex, miller , Williams and Co. 
Lincoln’s-inn, New-square.) 

Normington, T. Saffron, Waldren, Essex. 
mokeeper (Wiltshire & Co. Throgmor- 
ton-street.) 

Ollis, R. Manchester, roller maker (Hew- 
itt, Manchester. } 

Pichance, D. Marichester, manufacturer 
(Halstead & Co. Manchester.) Pender, J. 
Brodk-green, Hammersmith, dealer ( Pop- 
kin, Dean-street, Soho.) Purkey J. & P. 
¥: Manchester, merchams (Hewitt, 
Manchester.) ~ © 

Richardson, J. Strand, haberdasher, (Lamb, 
Alderszate-street:) 

Scriven’s, T. Cheapside, tavern keeper, 
(Reardon, Corbett-coart, Gracechur:h- 
street.) “Siddal, S: Hurst, Lancashire, - 
cotton Mannfactures. (Gibbon, Ashtoi- 


~~ Ye 











under-Line.) Shipton, J. Yoxall, Stafford, 
vinter_ (Dyatt, Litchfield.) Stott, A: 
| Heap; R. Fittam, Hopwood; R. Bow- 
ker, Heap; R. Butterworth, “Hudders- 
field; and R. Hartley, Siddall Moor ; 
J all of Lancaster, cotton’ manufacturers 
) {Milnes Rochdale ) Smith, J. Kimbolton, 
Huntingdonshite, auctioneer (Day; St. 
Neot’s.) : 
Taylor, J. Hatton-wall, victualler (Hal- 
loway, Chancery-lane.) ‘Tuke, J. B. 
Beverley, Yorkshire, banker (Ramsey, 
Beverley.) 
Urquhart, R. & W. Whalley, Strand, gold- 
smiths (Coore, Austinefriars.) 
Wall, A. W. Mount-garden, Lambeth, 
\cwattish maker’( Willey, Basinghall-street. 
Wright, J. Newgateestreet, grocer. (Pal- 
° ‘mer 8 Co. Copthall-court, ‘Throgmor- 
ton-stieet.) Wainwiight, W. Speke, 
ry \ \® ancashire;» dealer (Orrell, Liverpool.) 
“ Wilkinson, J. R. Wilkinson, & J. 
= Charlesworth, York, merchants (Carr, 
Py ve Wérk,)!-Wheattall, .E, Duke-street, 
0. ‘Westminster, warchouseman (Burgoyne, 
Cc, "+ Duke-stréet.) 
t, @3 : DIVIDENDS. 
dy \ \Alurahd, T. Dowgate-hill, merchant, Jan. 
+) steogt. Angell, H..H, New Bond-strect, 
= jot: haberdasher; -Feb,22. Aynes, J. W. 
) “'Hadicigh, Suffolk, shop-keeper, Jan. 25, 
3 tolls —— J-'Sheffield-street, Clare Mar - 
i * ket, Feb.92.; Anderson, J, Clare-street, 
P * butcher, Feb. 1. Arton, R. York, linen- 
\ draper, Feb. 4. Arnold, ‘T. Cante. bury, 
e, »i-grocerl, Feb; £55 
y- Bird, W.-W, Co-entry, silk manufacturer, 
Ty Marchst.:' Brunt, W. Swansea, Jan. 23, 
Baswick, J. Srockport, Cheshire, grocer. 
ry 18. . Bucktan, W. Kingston upon 
A. ull, spirit merchant, Jan. 20, Burgess, 
er »J-» Tichbornestreet,. hatter, Jan. 21. 
eyes, J. Portsmouth, mercer, Feb. 15. 
ke Bryan; W.~Bixchin-lane, merchant, Jan. 
d- vu ag. 1 Byron, J. Great Bell-alley, mer- 
'o. ‘chants: Jam. 24%.) Beedzler, J.. Market 
Deeping,-Linacolnshire, brazier, Jan. 22. 
x. Bovi, M. Piccadilly, print-c'ler, jan. 28. 
r= Beatson, W. and J. St. Mary-at-hill, mer- 
chants, Feb. 4. Berriman, J. Brewer- 
v- street, Pimlico, florist, Jan. 28. Birch- 
all, L. Southampton, draper, Feb. 1. 
rer Boolow, F. Nottingham, hosicr. Jan. 30. 
J- Bury, R. Manchester, dry salter, Feb. 1, 
p= Blinkhorn, W. and, J. Mueg: ave, Foster- 
P. lane, merchants, Feb, 4. Barnett, J, Nor- 
tt, thumberland-strect, Strand, victualler, 
Feb. 10. Bird, J. Wells, Somerset, white- 
ib, smith; Feb. 20 ; 
Caven, P. Brighthelmstorte, linen-draper, 
er, Jan- 4. Crane, J. Whapload, Linévln- 
h- shire, draper, Jan..24;, Coomb, E. St. 
re, ° jamacs’s-street, stationer, Jan. 25. Curtis, 
a . and B. Webb, Martin’s-lane, Cars 


man-street, mérchant, Jan. go. Cox, R. 
Vol. V. 
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Saxmundham; Suffolk, money-scriveners 

Feb: 3. Collinzs, T. Crediton, Devon, 

Setge makers, Feb.-7, Crosbie, J.. Li- 
ool, mariner; Feb. 7. — 


v ss 
De Mierre. J. 'D. A. Broad-street ‘Cham= 


bers, merchant, Feb. 22.° "Derbyshire, J. 
Jun. Matlock, Derbyshire, s!ater, Jan. 
15. Dawson, R,.St.. Paulet’s. church- 
yard, potter, Jan,.25. °Debret, J.. Pic- 
cadilly, bookseller, Feb. 1. Davies E. 
and W. Phillips, Church-street, Lam< 
beth, brewer, Feb. 4. Davis, H. Port- 
sea, Southampton, merchant, Jan. 21. 


Englich, J. Wisbeach, ‘Cambridge, wine- 


merchant, Jan. 20. Elliot, G. and G. 
Pickard, Wood-street, trimming manu- 
facturers, Feb. 25. . Edwards, R G. and, 
J. Jackson, St. Mary Axe, merchants, 
Feb. 23. Edwards, J. and G. Manvell, 
Caieloch, Flintshire, rnanufacturer:, Feb. 
1. Edge, T. Lower ‘Thames-street, vice 
tualler, Feb. ro. Esthill, J. Scarborough, 
ship-owner, Feb. rt. 


Finningley, E. Thorne, Yorkshire, miller, 


Jan. 23 


Garwood, J. Royston, Hertfordshire, vic- 


tualler, Jan. 35. Gardner, W Newents 
Gloucestershire, baker, Feb. 18. Gutherie, 
R, and C. Cooke, Liverpool, merchants, 
Jan. 18. Gigney, W. Hackney, baker, 
Jan. 30. Gally, D, High Holborn, print- 
seller, Jan. 25. Gadsden, J. Bishopsgate- 
street, cheesemonger, Jan. 25. Gray- 
don, E, Sunderland, Durham, ship mer- 
chant, Feb. r1, Gardner, W. Coventry, 
silkman, Feb. 5. Greenly, W. Hereford, 
hop merchant, Feb. 5. 


Harman, J. Great Ru sell-street, Blooms- 


bury, haberdasher, Fcb, 25. Hodg-on, 
T. Aborficld Mills, Berks, paper-maker, 
Jan. 30. Hatfield, ]. Betton Line 
coln, beast jobber, fan. 24. Hopkins, T. 
West Green, Middlesex, varnish maker, 
Feb. 4. Houlroyd, J. Soughgood, York- 
shire, Feb. 7. 


Jennings, T. and D. Spalding, Lincolnshire, 


banke's, Jan. 25. jack on, J.and T. 
Washway, Lambeth, stock-broker, Adril 
12 


Krauss, .S. aaa merchant, Jan. 


15-_ Knight, C. London, St. Fitzroy- 
square, engraver, Feb.‘r. Knight,' Ma 
Gun Dock, Wapping, sail-emker,” Jan. 
30. Kluge, J. H. Paul's Chain, furricr, 
Feb. 15. 


Lo-h, G. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant, 


Jan. 24. Lawton,’ E. Red-lion-street, 
street, Southwark, hop-merchant, Jan. 
25. Ludlow, W. Hillworth, Wilts, wine 
merchant, Feb. rs. Levin; M. M. Leae 
denhall-street, merchant, Jan 123. Lee 


i: veridge, W. Shoreditch, ‘cabinet-maker, 


Feb 


Motgan, J. Compton-street, St. Giles’s, 


victualler, Feb.'a2. 
L 
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DOMESTIC 


Including the principal Marriages and Deaths in and near London; and 
Biographical Notices of eminent Persons deceased. 


LORD ‘NELSON. 





O* Saturday, January 4th, the prepara- 
tions having been completed at Green- 
wich Ho-pital, a few personages of high 
distinction were admitted, in the evening, 
to view the body of Lord Nelson lying in 
state; amongst whom were her Royal 
Highness the Prince-s of Wales and suite, 
who remained there several hours, in me- 
lincholy contemplation of this solemn and 
affecting scene: and yesterday morning, at 
cleven o'clock, the Great Hall was thrown 
open for the admission of the public. 

Before eight in the morning, every ave- 
nfe from the metropolis to Greenwich was 
crowded with vehicles of every de-cription 
till past eleven, exhibiting a scene of con- 
fusion beyond description; but the approach 
to Greenwich Hospita! gate, a little before 
that hour, must baftie the conception of those 
who did not witness it. When the gate 
was thrown open, above ten thousand per- 
sons pressed forward for admittance. 

After the passaze of the outer gate, the 
entrance to the Great Hal! was guarded by 
a party of the Greenwich and Deptford 
Volunteer As.ociation, and parties of the 
River Fencibles, a med with pikes. With 
such impetuosity did the crowd rush to- 
wards the Great Hall, as to bear down all 
opposition, notwithstanding the guard used 
every means in their power to preserve of- 
dgr and to prevent accidents. 

The arranzements of the solemnity were 
as follow : 

In the funeral saloon, high above the 
corpse, a canopy of black ve.vet was su-- 
pended, richly fe tooned with gold, and the 
festoons oimamented wath the cheleck, 
plume of triumph, presented to his Lord- 
ship by the Grand Signior, after the ever- 
memorable Victory of the Nile. It was 
also devorated with his Lo:dship’s coronet, 
and a view of the stern of the San Jo-ef ‘the 
Spani-h admiral's ship, already quartered in 
his arms. On the back-ficld beneath the 
canopy, was emblazoned an escutcheon of 
his Lerdship’s arms; the helmet with the 
trident and palm branch in saliter—motto, 
“ Palmam qui meruit ferat.” Also his 
Lordship’s shiéld, ornamented with silver 
star; approprmtely interspersed; with the 
motto “ ‘l'ria juncta in uno ;” and sur- 
mounting the whole upon a gold field, em- 
braced by « golden wreath, was inscribed in 
sable characters, the word “ Trafalgar,” 














INCIDENTS, 


commemorative of the proudest of his great 
achievements. 

The Rev Mr. Scott, the chaplain of the 
Victory, and who, in consequence of his 
Lord-:hip’s last injunctions, attended his re- 
mains from the moment of his death, sat as 
chief mourner in an eibow chair at the nead 
of the coffin. 5 

At the foot of the coffin stood a pedestal, 
covered with black velvet, richly fringed 
with alternate black and yellow, and sup- 
porting a helmet surmounted by a naval 
crown, ornamented with the cheleck, or 
triumphal plume, with mode's richly gilt, 
and his Lord hip’s shield, gauntlet, and 
sword. 

Ten mourners were placed, three on each 
side of the chief, and one at each corner of 
the coffin, all in deep mourning, with black 
scarfs, their hair full powdered, in bags. 
‘These were appointed from the office of the 
Lord Chamberlain, as usual on similar oc- 
casions. 

‘Ten banners, elevated on staves, and ems 
blazoned with various quarterings of his 
Pordship’s atms and heraldic dignities, 
each bearing its appropriate motto, were 
<uspended towards the coffin, five on each 
side. 

Parties of the Greenwich and Deptford 
Volunteers attended in the Great Hail, to 
preserve order, and regulate the ingress and 
egress of the spectators. . 

A railing, in form of a crescent, covered 
with black, inclosed the funereal saloon 
from the Great Hali, by the clip-is of which, 
from right to left, the «pectétors approached 
and receded from this solemn spectacle, and 
from the foot ef ‘the stairs ascending from 
the Great Hall. 

A partition of board., six fect in height, 
covered with black cloth, extended to the 
emtranac, and seperated the two avenues. 
Both the Hall and saloon were entirely sur- 
rounded at top by rows of silver sconces, 
each with two wax light-, and between each 
two an escutcheon of his Lo.d hip’s armo- 
rial dignities. 

The immense numbers who pressed for 
admittance, and the earnestness of the of- 
ficers in attendance te accommodate as many 
as possible, occasioned the successive patties, 
who were fortunate enou-h to obtain ad- 
miasion, to be pushed onward with such ra- 
pidity, a> to afiord none of them the oppor- 
tunity of having more than a short avd 
transient glance of the solemn object of their 
curiosity, Perhaps it isno exagzeration to 














add, that above twenty thousand persons 
were unable to gratify themselves. The 
door was closed at four o’ciock. 

On the followinz day, the crowd was as 
great as on Sunday; the exertions of the 
military, however, preserved as much order 
as was possible. 

On Wednesday morning, January 8th, 
at half past seven o’clock, the heralds, and 
the naval officers who were to assist in the 
conveyance of the body of the late Lord 
Nelson from Greenwich to London, met at 
the Admiralty, and from thence proceeded 
about eight to Greenwich. At ten o’clock 
they assembled at the Governor’s house 
within Greenwich Hospital, and proceeded 
from thence to the barges appointed for 
them. ‘The body was then carried from 
the saloon through the great hall, out at 
the eastern portal, round the Royal Char- 
Jotte ward, to the north gate, and placed on 
board the state barge. The coffin was 
covered with a velvet pall, adorned with es- 
cutcheons. 

In the first barge was the standard at the 
head. The guiden was borne by Captain 
Durham, supported by two lieutenants in 
full uniform coats, with black waistcoats, 
breeches, and steckings, and crape round 
their hats and arms, 

In the second barge, were the officers of 


arms, bearing the target, sword, helm, and. 


crest of the deceased. The banner of the 
deceased, as Knight of the Bath, was borne 
by Captain Rotherham at the head of the 
barge. The great banner was borne at the 
door place by o-. Moorsom, who was 
supported by two lieutenants. 

In the third barge was the Body. The 
barge was covered with black velvet, adorn- 
aa with black feathers. In the centre was 
a viscount’s coronet; and three bannerols 
were affixed to the outside of the barge. In 
the steerage were six trumpeters and six 
Jieutenants of the royal navy. Clarencicux, 
king of arms, sat at the head of the coffin, 
besr.ng @ viscount’s coronet upon a black 
velvet cushion. ‘che standard of the united 
kingdom was ut the head of the barge, 
horne by Capt.—__——._ The state barge 
was rowed by forty-six seamen belonging 
to the departed hero’s ship the Victory. 
The other barges were rowed by picked men 
drom the Greenwich pensioners. 


In the fourth barge, which was also co- 
ered with black cloth. was 
Chief mourner— Admiral Sir Peter Parker, 
Baronct. 
Train-bearer to the chief mourner—the 
fon. Capt. Blackwood. 
Supporters to the chief mourner—Admirals 
Lord Hood and R adstock. 
Six assistunt mourners-—Vice Admirals 
Caldwell, Hamilton, Nugent, Bligh, 
Sir Roger Curtis, and Sir UC. WL. Pole. Barts. 
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Four supporters of the pall—Vice <Ad- 
mirals Whitshead, Savage, Taylor, and 
Rear Admiral E. Harvey. 

Six bearers of the canopy—Rear Admirals 
Bylmer, Domett, ‘I. Wells, Drary, Sir 
I,aac Coffin,and Sir W.H. Dougtas, 


Bart. 


They were all in mourning cloaks over 
their fall uniform coats. The banner of 
emblents was borne in this barge, by Lord 
Nelson’s own captain, Captrin T. M. 
Hardy 

Afier the four barges came his Majesty’s 
barge. 

The barge of the Lord Commissioners of 
the Admiralty ; then 

‘The Lord Mayor, in the city state barge, 
and the bar es of several of the city com- 
panies. They had all their colours half- 
staff. As the procession moved from Greens 
wich, minute guris were fired, The shore 
was lined with thousands of spectators— 
every hat was off, and every countenance 
expressed the deep rezret felt at the loss of 
so great ahero. Nota vessel was suffered 
to disturb the procession. ‘The decks, yards, 
rigging, and masts of the numerous ships 
on the river were a'l crowded with spec- 
tators. The number of ladies was im- 
“mense. 


As the procession passed the Tower, the 
great guns commenced minute firing, and 
continued until it had~ reached Whitehall 
Stairs, where the body was landed, and 
carried to the Admiralty on a bier. At the 
Admiralty, it was placed in the Captains’ 
Room, which was covered with superfine 
black cloth, and lishted with wax-lights, 
placed in s-onces on the sides. 


- 


Order of Provession from Whitehall Stairs td 
the Admiralty, on Foot. 


Drums and trumpets. 

A poursuivant of arms. 
‘The standard, 

borne by a captain, and sepported by twe 
lieutenants of the Royal Navy, 
‘Trumpet. 

A pursuivant of arms. 

- The guidon, 
borne and supported as the standard. 

‘Two trumpets. 

A pursuivant of arms. 

The banner of the deceased as Knight of the 
B.th, borne and supported as the guidon. 
‘Tyo trumpets. 

A herald, 

The great banner, 
borne and supported as the last. 
Gauntlet, spurs, helm, crest, sword arid tars 
getyana surcoat—borue by heralds. 

Six trumpets, 

Clarenceazux, king of arms, 
bearing the coronet on a black velvet 

cushion, \ 
Lz 
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Fight seamen of his: Majesty’s ship Victory, 
carrying on a bier 
THE BODY, 
covered with a biack velvet pal] (supported 
by two-on each side) adorned with es- 
cutcheons, under a canopy, sup- 
ported by six Admirals, 

Three bannerols of the family lineage of the 
deceased, borne by three lieutenants of 
the Royal Navy, on each side of 
the body. 

Garter prineipal king of arms. 

The chief mourner, 
supported on each side by an admiral, 
Train bearer, 

a captain of the Royal Navy. 

Six admirals, assistant mourners. 

The banner of emblems, 
horne and snpported as the other banners. 
The servants of the deceased to close the 
procession, 

On Thursday, January 9th, the burial of 
tnis illustrious warrior took place in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

An hour before day-light, the drums of 
the diiferent yolunteer corps in every part of 
the metropolis beat to arms. “The summons 
was quickly obeyed; and, soon after, these 
‘troops lined the streets, in two ranks, from 
St. Paul’s Chnrch yard to the Admiralty. 
The life-guards teo were moynted at their 
post in Liyde Park at day-break, where the 
carriages of the nobility, &c. with the 
mou: ning-coaches appointed to form part of 
the procession, began to be assembled, at 8 
o'clock, in a line from Ilyde Park-corner to 
Cumberland-gate. By 10, about one hun- 
dred and six carriages were assembled, of 
which number near sixty were mourning- 
coaches, principally filled with naval officers, 
ail of which, under the direction of the pro- 
per officers, were marshalled in their due 
order of precedence, and pgoceeded into St. 
James’s Park, to be in readiness to fall into 
the procession, on the proper signal. 

!n St. James's’ Park were drawn up all 
the regiments of cavalry and infantry, quar- 
tered within one hundred miles of London, 
who had served in the glorious campaigns in 
Egypt, after the ever-memorable victory at 
the Mile; and a detachment of flying-artil- 
bry, with 12 field-pieces, and their ammu- 
ition tumbrils.—At half past ten, the pro- 
cession commenced from the Admiralty, 
with the march of the several regiments, led 
by his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
attended by his aides-de-comup and staff in 
the following order :— 

A detachment of the roth light dragoons, 
Four companies of the 42d Highlanders. 
The band of the Old Bufis playing . Rule 
Britannia, drums mutiled. 

The 92d regiment, in sections, their colours 
* hgaourably shattered in the campaign of 

Egypt, which word was inscribed upon 
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them, borne in the centre, and hung with 
crape. 

The remaining companies of the 42d, pre- 
ceded by their national pipes, playing the 
dead march in Saul. 

The 21st and 3st regiments, with their 
bands playing as before. 
Remainder of the roth light dragoons, trum- 
pets sounding, at intervals, a solemn dirge. 
Eleventh dragoons. 

Scots Greys, preceded by 6 trumpets sound- 
ing the dead march. 
Detachment of flying-artillery, with twelve 
field pieces and tumbrils. 

Six msrshalmen, on foot, to clear the way. 
Messenger of the College of Arms, in a 
mourning coach, with a badge of the 
College on his left shoulder, his staff tipped 

with silver, and furled with sarsnet. 

Six conductors, in mourning cloaks, with 
black staves headed with viscounts’ co- 
ronets. 

Forty-eight pensioners from Greenwich 
Hospital, two and two, in mourning 
cloaks, with hadges of the crests of the 
deceased on their shoulders, and black 
staves in their hands. 

‘Twelve marines, and forty-eight seamen of 
his Majesty’s ship the Victory, two and 
two, in their ordinary dress, with black, 
neck ‘handkerchiefs and stockings, and 
crape in their hats. 

Watermen of the deceased, in black coats, 

with their badges. , 
Drums and Fifes. 
Drum Major. 
‘Trumpets. 
Serjeant ‘Trumpeter. 

Rouge croix, pursuivant of arms, (alone ina 
mourning coach) in close mourning, with 
a tabard over his cloa’, black silk: scarf, 
hatband and gloves. 

The standard, borne in front of a mourning 
coach, in which was a captain of the royal 
navy, supported by two lieutenants, in 
their uniform coats, with black cloth 
waistcoats, breeches, and black stockings, 
and crape round their arms and hats. 

Trumpets. 

Blue mantle, pursuivant of arms, ‘alone in a 
mourning coa:h) habited as rouge croix. 
The guidon, borne in front of a mourning 
coach, in which was a captain of the royal 
navy, supported by two lieutenants, dresse 
ed as those who bore and supported the 

standard. 

Servants of the deceased, in mourning, ‘in a 

mourning coach. 

Officers of his Maje-ty’s wardrobe, in 
mourning coaches, 
Gentlemen, 
Esquires. 
Deputations from the great ‘commercial 
: companies of Loudon. 

Physicians of the deceased, in a meurning 
, coach, 
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Divines, in clerical habits. 

Chaplains of the deceased, in clerical habits, 
and secretary of the deceased, in a mourn- 
ing coach. 

Trumpets. 

Rouge dragon, pursuivant of arms, (alone 
in a mourning coach) habited as blue 
mantle. 

The banner of the deceased, as a Knight of 
the Bath, borne in front of a mourning 
coach, in which were a captain of the 
royal navy, supported by two lieutenants, 
dressed as those who bore and supported 
the guidon. 

Officers who attended the body while it 
lay in state at Greenwich, in mourning 
coaches. 

Knights bachelors. 

Masters in chancery and serjeants at law. 
Solicitor general. Attorney general. 
Prime serjeant. 

Judge of the admiralty. 

Kni.ht marshal. 

Knights of the Bath. 

: Baronets. 
A gentleman usher (in a mourning coach,) 
carrying a carpet and biack velvet cush- 
ion, whereon the trophies were to be de- 
posited in the church. 
Comptioller, treasurer, and steward of the 
household of the deceased, (in a mourning 
coach) in mourning cloaks, bearing white 
staves. : 
Next followed the carriages of the different 
degrees of nobility, and great law officers, 
who attended to shew their respect to the 
memory of the deceased, beginning with 
the younger sons of barons, and ending 
with duke-. 
Duke of Cumberland, in a coach and six. 
Duke of Kent, in a coach and six. 
Duke of Clarence, in a coach and six. 
His Royal Highneés the Prince of Wales, in 
a coach and six, preceded by a coach and 
six, in which were his Royal Highness’s 
Aids-de-camps. 

Five trumpeters, sounding a solemn dirge. 

A Herald, 
(alone in a mourning coach) habited as the 
other officers of arms. 
The great banner, 
borne in front of 2 mourning coach, in which 
Were a captain and two lieutenants, 

; _. as withthe other banners. 
Gauntlets and spurs, helm and crest, target 
and sword, -urcoat, 
gach borne in front of a mourning coach 
and four, in which were heralds 
habited as before. 

A mourning coach, in which 

The coronet of the deceased, on a black vel- 
vet cushion, was borne by Clarerceaux, 
king of arms,;-habited as before, and at- 
tended by two gentlemen ushers. 

Thy six lieutenants of the Victory, habited 
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as before, bearing the bannerolls, in two 
mourning coaches 

The six admirals, vie Caldwell, Hamilton, 
Nugent, Bligh, Sir R. Curtis; andSir C. 
M. Pole, in like habits, who were to bear 
the canopy, m two mourning edaches. 

The four admirals, viz. Whiteshead, Savage, 
Taylor, and Harvey, in like habits, to sup- 
port the pall, in a mourning coach. 


The coffin, stripped of its velvet pall, and 
placed on a funeral car, supported upon a 
platform, covered with black cloth, and fes- 
tooned with velvet richly fringed, and deco- 
rated with escutchcons on each side, between 
which were inscribed the words ¢ Trinidad’ 
and ‘ Bucentaur.’ 

The car, modelled, at the ends, in imi- 
tation of the hull of the Victory. Its head, 
towards the horses, was ornamented with a 
figure of Fame. ‘The stern, carved and paint- 
ed in the naval style, with the word “ Vic- 
tory,” in yellow 1aised letters on the Ian- 
thorn over the poop.. The coffin, placed 
on the quarter-deck, with its head towards 
the stern, with an English Jack pendant 
over the poop, and lowered half staff. ‘There 
Was an awning over the whole, consisting 
of an elegant canopy, supported by four pil« 
lars, in the form of palm trees, as we havé 
already mentioned ; and partly covered with 
black velvet The corners and sides were 
decorated with black ostrich feathers, and 
festooned with black velvet, ri-hly fringed, 
immediately above which, in the front, was 
inscribed, in geld, the word “ Nile,” at one 
end; on one side, the following motto— 
“ Hoste devicto requievit:” behind, the word 
“ Trafalgar:"* and on the other side, the 
motto—* Palzam qui meruit ferate’? ‘The 
carriage was drawn by six led horses. 

Then followed 

Garter Principal King of Arms, 

(in a Mourning Coach), hebited as the other 
Officer; of Arms, with his Sceptre, at- 
teaded by ‘' we Gentlemen Ushers. 

‘Lhe Chief Moumer, Sir Peter Parker, 
in along Mourning Cloak, with his Two 

Supporters, being Admirals Lords Hood 

and Radstock, aud his Trainbearer, the 

Hon. Captain Blackwood, all in Mouru- 

ing Cloaks over their tu lL uniform Coats, 

Black Waistcoats, Beeches, arfd Stock- 

ings, Crape round their Arms and Hais. 

Six Assisiant Mourners, being, Admirals 
(in'l'wo Mourning Coaches), 

in Mourning Cloaks as before. 
Norroy King of Arms,., 
(in a Mourning Coach) habited as the other 
Officers of Arins. 
The Banner of Emblems, 

{in front of a Mourning Coach) in which 
were a Captain, and ‘Two Tfejrenant., 
of the Royal Muvy, a: with the ‘e.her 
anners. : 
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Relations of the deceased, in Mourning 
Coaches. 

Officers of the Navy and Army, according 
to their respective Ranks, the Seniors 
nearest the Body. 

The whole in Fifty Mourning Coaches. 

Notwithstanding the immense crowds 
that attended in the whole passage from the 
Admiralty to St. Paul’s, the vigilance ob- 
served by the several volunteer corps, who 
lined the whole of the way on both sides, 
maintained due order; and we have not 
heard that any accident happened that could 
add to that regret which was excited by the 
loss of the immortal Hero, whose interment 
formed -the magnificent, but sad spectacle 
of the day. It is impossible to express the 
apxiety which appeared in every face when 
the remains of the departed Chicf appeared 
in view. Every man who had a heart ca- 
pable of feeling, yiclded to emotions of sor- 
tow, which the illustrious character so well 
deserved. <A solemn stillness immediately 
ensued, accompanied with the taking off of 
hats, and every other mark of the profound- 
est respect and veneration. 

Within Temple Bar the procession was 
received by the Right Hon. Lord Mayor of 
London, attended by the Aldermen and 
Sheriffs, and the Deputation from the Com- 
mon Council. 

The six carriages of the deputation from 
the common council fell into the procession 
between the depuiation of the great com- 
mercial companies of London and the phy- 
sicians of the deceased (who were m a 
mourning coach) and a conductor on horse- 
back appointed to indicate the station. 

"Vhe carriages of the aldermen and sheriffs 
fell into the proce sion between the knights 
bachelors and the masters in chancery; a 
conductor on hor.eback being also there 
stationed for the purpo:e. 

The carri'ges immediately following each 
of the conductors, on their a.rival within 
Temple Bar, moved slowly, in order to 
alfurd the requisite interval for admitting 
the carriages of the common council, and 
those of the aldermen and sheriffs, into 
their place: respectively. 

‘The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, in his 
state catriege, bearing the ciry sword, was 
marshallef and placed in the proce-sion be- 
tween his Ruyal I['ighness the Prince of 
Wales, and. the heraid at arms, who, in a 
mourning coach, preceded the great banner, 
in obediesfce to.a warrant under his Ma- 
jetsy’s royal signet and sign mannal, bear- 
ing date the 6th inst directing garter prin- 
cipal king at arms,-to marshal and place the 
Lord Mayor ef London,on the present oce 
¢vion, in the ssme station wherein his Jo de 
ship would have been placed if his Majesty 
had bres, present. 

The lord mayer aud she:iffs, immediately 
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on the entrance of the Prince into the city, 
appeared on horseback. uncovered, his lord- 
ship bearing the sword of state, and thus 
proceeded to the cathedral. 

In the order of the procession, the Scotch 
regiments (the 42d and 92d) occupied that 
part to which their valour in Egypt had en- 
titled them, and attracted particular notice 
from the precision with which they march- 
ed to their national music of the bag pipe. 

When the procession reached St. Paul’s, 
the lord mayor rode through the gates to 
the great steps, preceded by the mace, &c. 
and six footmen uncovered. His Royal 
Highness the Priace of Wales, preceded by 
two other of his royal carriages, alighted 
from his state coach and .#%, accompanied 
by the Dukes of Clarencé and Kent, and 
walked about the front yard, conversing 
with several peers, &c. tillthe funeral car 
arrived. His Royal Highness was dressed 
in full regimentals, with a crape on his arm, 
and wore the collar and other insignia of 
the order of the yarter. 

The car arrived at the gate exactly at 
three o'clock. The sensation at this mo- 
ment is not to be dées:ribed! “The multi- 
tude, as moved by one instinctive feeling, 
were seen uncovered, and a pause so mourn- 
ful ensued, that if any one had so far for- 
gotten himself as to have spoken in an ele- 
vated tone of voice, the whole circle, so 
dignified by its silence, must have distinctly 
heard him ! 

The Prince and his royal brothers then 
entered the cathedrral, and being received 
by the dean (the bishop of Lincoln) were 
attended by his lordship into the chapter 
room, to await the arrangement of the 
church procession. 

As soon as the body was received on the 
bier, a red pall was thrown over it, and a 
state black canepy, decorated with the crests 
and different coro.ets of the deceased, in 
gold, and surmounted with black plumes, 
was conveyed down the steps, and given to 
six rear-admirals, who bore it over the cof- 
fin, under which, the flag officers announced, 
supported the pall; the movement up the 
steps now began, the herald trumpets, and 
a band of flutes alteruately sounding the 
dead march, and 10,th psalm, accompanied 
at intervals by the kettle-ceums. ‘The pro- 
cession! moved towards the choir in the ore 
der a'ready described, a short solemn strain 
on the orzan antouncing the reception of 
the body within the church; the choir hav- 
in: previously been illuminated throughout 
with large wax tapers. ‘The Highland re- 
giments, the 42d and the gad, lined the 
sides, the circle under the dome, and pas- 
sage to the choir, with their firelocks club- 
bed. Onthe organ ceasing, all the com- 
bined voices of the two choirs, and kinz’s 
chapel, &c, more than 100 in number, al} 
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in surplices, and black silk scarfs, eom- 
menced Dr. Croft’s ** I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” and sang with an effect, 
that none but those who had the mournful 
pleasure of hearing it can possibly conceive: 
this was continued while the proces-ion 
passed to the choir, the singers forming on 
each side near the gates. The heralds, &c. 
were followed by the great officers of state, 

eers, then peer’ sons, knights of the bath, 
mae members of the house of commons, 
&c. &e. court of aldermen, &c. the lord 
mayor preceded by the city regalia; after- 
wards the dukes of Cambridge, Sussex, 
Kent, Cumberland, Clarence, and York, 
and lastly the Prince of Wales. ‘Then fol- 
lowed the bishop of Lincoln (the dean) and 
three residentiaries, viz. the bishop of Ches- 
ter, Dr. Moss, and Dr. Western preceding 
the banner of emblems, which was borne 
before the canopy by the captain of the Vic- 
tory, T. M. Hardy, &c. &c. 

The body now entered the choir, as be- 
fore described, close to which fol'owed, in 
deep sables, the Rev. Earl Nelson, his eldest 
son, Lord Merton, and the amiable chap- 
lain, and faithful adnerent of his deceased 
Lord, the Rev. Mr. Scott. To these suc- 
ceeded the chief mourner, Admiral Sir Pe- 
ter Pa'ket, supported by Admirals Lord 
Hood and Radctock, the flag officers, post 
captains, commanders, lieutenants, the rear 
being brought up by the mournful display 
of the colours of the Victory, borne by se- 
tect seamen of that ship, and flanked by an 
equal number of Greenwich pensioners in 
loose mourning coats, with a gilt armorial 
badge on the left arm. The coffin being 
placed on a long stool, covered with black, 
and with gold tassels, &c. Ali who formed 
the procession having taken their places, 
the Prince being seated on the right of the 
Bi hop’s throne, the choir doors were 
clo-ed, and the fueral service commenced. 
The Dean read the prayers, the Bishop of 
Che-ter the first lesson, and Dr. Moss the 
second. ‘he Psalm; for the occasion, were 
sung in the fine solemn chant of H. Purcel. 
Vhe Magnificat was also sung admirably 
by the whole choir, and afterwards Dr. 
Green’s sublime anthem, “ I.ord let me 
know my end, anc the number of my days!” 
—During the performance of the choir ser- 
vice, the body of the church was illuminated 
by Jamps throughout, but in a most striking 
and beautiful manner, by a Jarse frame co- 
vered with black, and on which were placed 
in black frames nea:ly so0!amp-; the whole 
forming an immense octangulur lanthorn, 
which was suspended by a rope from the 
centre and summit of the eupolaf overhanz- 


ing the spacious amphitheatre ‘covered also- 


with black). as the place of interment. No- 
thing, could have been more heppily de- 
Sisned by Mr. Wyatt, to gratify the aux. 
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ious curiosity of the spectators, while it so 
effectually heightened the splendid so!em- 
nity of the scene! 

The choir service ended, the procession 
returned in the same order to the place of 
interment.—Dr. Croft’s “* Man that is 
born,” was sung from a gallery, erected on 
the back of the orzan-loft; and after Han- 
del's divine anthem, ‘‘ His body is buried 
in peace!” the Bi-hop of Lincoln having 
read the service, except the la t prayer, the 
body was placed on a platform, and so 
lemnly descended by balance-we'ght, so 
fret to the vault beneath. The la t prayer 
ended, a g and solemn dirge was sung, com- 
posed for the occasion by Mr. Attwood; 
after which, the style, titles, and dignities 
of the deceased Peer were proclaimed by 
the Eiwrl Marshal Deputy, when the wands 
of cflice were broken, and the awful cere- 
monial clo:ed by the colours of the Victory 
being deposited with the Chieftain who so 
gloriously fell under them! 

Upon this celebration it seems ha'dly ne- 
cessary to offer a word further, when the 
general feeling of the nation on the subject 
is considered. ‘The funeral of a Hero who 
has atchieved, in the service of his country. 
the greatest naval exploits that were ever 
performed by any conqueror that has yet 
existed, was attended by the seven sons of 
his Sovereign, by the chief nobility, gentry, 
and merchants of the empire,and by many 
thousands of subjects of all classes, with an 
unive:sal, an unmixed, and a heartfelt sense 
of grief for his los:; but at the same time, 
with a glorious exultation in the deeds by 
which his life has been adorned, and his 
death consecrated to immortal honours.— 
We trust that this great Defender of Buie 
tain, this “ dear San of Memory,” and 
“ Great Heir of  Farne,” has lived for po:« 
terity, and that while the name of Nelson 
is remembered, the British empire will ne- 
ver want those who are animated by his 
zeal, and ave ardently desi.ous of initating 
hi. brilliant example. 

Maire’) Mir. Bourke, of Breoke-stre t, 
Holborn, to Mis. Delapierre. only danghtr 
of Fiaacis D, esq—Ri hard Pamphillon, 
e-q. of Kingsland, to Mr-. Cooper, relict of 
the late Thomas C. esq. of Kingstand-place. 
—Lord Vi count Heretord, to Miss Co ne« 
wall, daughter of Sir George C. bart.—Mr. 
Cape, of Lombardestreet, to Miss M. A. 
Kni ht, daughter of Robert K. esq. of Kent- 
road.—~ J. Stackhouse, e q. of Clouk-lane, to: 
Miss Rashieish, daughter of ‘Thomas R. 
esq. of Lamb's Conduit-street—C. Bacon, 
esq. to Mis Crooker, eldest daughter of 
Edward C. esq. of Giecnwich Pa k..-R.M,. 
Onslow, esq. only son of Sir Richard O- 
bart. and admiral of the red,to Miss Seaton, 
eldest daughter of the late David S, esq. 
licurcnunt governor of Sarat.—H. Ellis, e.g: 
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of the British \ftseum, to Miss E. Frost.— 
G. H. Bellasis, esq. eldest son of General B. 
of Bombay, East Indies, to Mi.s Charlotte 
Maude, youngest daughter of Joseph M. of 
Kendal. 

Died.] At hi: seat at Putney, in his 47th 
year, at twenty minutes pa't 4 o'clock, in 
the morning of Thursday, January 23d, the 
Rt. Hon. William Pitt, second son of the 
late Ulustrious William, Earl of Chatham, 
and only surviving brother of the present 
Earl Mr. Pitt held the offices of Fir-t 
Lord of the Trea-ury—Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports—a Lord of ‘Trade and Plantations, 
and a Commissioner for the Affairs of India. 
He was, likewi ce, Mater of the ‘I'rinity 
House, and High Steward of the Univer-ity 
of Cambridge. ‘The following particulars 
respecting ‘his death and near approach to 
it, have been reported and published as au- 
thentic: “ On ‘Tuesday evening, notwith- 
standing some symptoms of rather a favour- 
able nature, which occurred that morning, 
the fever returned with increa ed violence, 
and the physicians coincided in opinion that 
all expectation of recovery was at an end, 
apd that it appeared impossible he could 
live 48 hours longer. ‘This opinion was 
communicated to the RBi-hop of Lincoln. 
Upon being informed by the Bishop of his 
precarious state, Mr. Pitt instantly expre.s- 
ed himself perfectly resigned to the Divine 
wiil, and with the utmost composure asked 
Sir Walter Farquhar who was pre-ent, how 
long he might expect to live. He then en- 
tered into a conversation of some length 
with the Bishop of Lincoln, upon religious 
subjects. Mr. Pitt afterwards proceeded 
to make some arranzements and requests 
concerning his own private affairs, and de- 
clared that he died in peace with all man- 
kind; and the strong convulsions in his sto- 
mach more than once threatened to break 
up his frame. The Bishop of Lincoln sat 
up with him. ‘The physicians now thought 
proper to di continue medicine, During 
the morning of Wedne day, repeated en- 
quiries were made after him, and a statement 
of his danzer wa; transmitted to his Majesty, 
to his relations, and most of his friends. 
Lady Hester Stanhope, his niece, and Mr. 
James Stanhope had an interview with him 
on Wednesday mornirg, and received his 
last adieu. “the Bi hop of Lincoln conti- 
ited with him all night. The mortal 
symptom, were now approaching to a crisis. 
Hlis extremities were already cold, and his 
senses be:an to fail. Asa last and desperate 
efiort co protract life, blisters were applied 
to the soles of his feet. ‘They restored him 
to something of life and recollection, but 
they coud arrest nothing of the progress of 
dewh. He was perfectly collected and sen- 
sible till within about two minutes before 
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his death, when he appeared a little con- 
vulsed, but departed apparently without a 
struggle. He had only kept his bed five 
days. The Earl of Chatham took his lat 
affectionate leave of him at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. The Bishop of Lincoln was 
the only person present when he expired.” 
—At Buckingham--house, Pimlico, Mrs. 
Margaret Cleghorn, upwards of 40 years 
under house-keeper there. She had long 
enjoyed a very liberal pension, which en- 
abled her to relieve the poor and afflicted, 
whose comfort aud happiness was her con- 
stant care —In Norton-street, Mrs. Swiney, 
wife of W. S. esq. vice-admiral of the white. 
—In New Broad-street, suddenly, Joseph 
Rodgers. e-q.—Aged 39, Mr. J. Nixon, 
erocer,, of Red lion-street, Spital-fields. 
Shortly after taking a hearty breakfast, he 
complained of a most excruciating pain in 
the bowels; and, although medical assist- 
ance was iminediately procured, he died on 
the third day.— This gentleman was a great 
admirer and patron of sunday schools, and 
he himself, with a few pounds, began a 
sunday school in the mint, Southwark, of 
which institution, at present, some hun- 
dreds ‘of child:en are receiving the benefit, 
—-In Freeman’s court, Cornhill, J. Olding, 
esq. banker.—In Oxford-street, J. Bourtall, 
e‘q.—At Fulham, John Meyrick, esq.—At 
Paddington, Robert Doyley Bignell, esq. 
of Litchborough, Northamptonshire.—In 
Cleveland-couit, St. James’s Plice, aged 
87, G. J. Williams, esq. son of the late 
Peere W. esq. and great uncle to the Earl 
of Guilford.—-Mrs. Kirkman, wife of P, 
K. esq. of Finsbury-square. In Gower. 
street, aged 32. J. H. Barker, esq.—In 
Jetford-square, in his 69th year, Thomas 
Smith, esq. late of Grove House, Tortten- 
vam. He was a gentleman of modest and 
unas uming manners, extremely hospitable, 
and though possessed of an ample hee, 
yet preferred the rational amusements and 
comforts of a retired life, to the splendid 
dissipations and tumult of a great city. Mr. 
Smith had been lord of the manor of ‘Tot- 
enham (in the church of which his remains 
are interred, with those of the lords Colc- 
raine, and other lords of the same manor) 
but last sumnter he sold it to alderman Sir 
William Curtis. [lis original name was 
Duck, but he took that of Smith for a for- 
tune which had been left to him —At his 
hotse at Chelsea, in his 67th year, Mr, 
Henry Samp-on Woodfall, formerly an emi- 
nent printer, and for nearly 40 years con- 
ductor of a daily paper, called the Public 
Adverti-er, in which the very popular Jet. 
ters of Junius, were originally published. 
Mr. W. was generally considered as a scho- 
lar, cf corsiderable acquirements, and 
lived in intimacy with some of the nrost 
eminent writers of the last age. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES; 


With an Account of the principal Marriages, Deaths, §:c. under the Head 
of the different Counties: arranged in alphabetical Order. 


BERKSHIRE. 

Married.| The Rev. John Davis, 
reétor of Longworth, to Mifs Catharine 
Salifbury, of Hinton... At Sutton Court- 
ney, in this county, H. W. Johnfon, 
efq. of Canonbury-place, London, to 
Mifs C. E, Bunce...At Abingdon, Mr. 
T. Couldrey, organift, to Mifs L. 
Tomkins. 

Died.| At Newbury, in the prime of 
life, Mr. T. Daws, juftly admired as a 
millwright of {uperior mechanical fkill. 
At Kingfton, Surry, at an advanced age, 
Mr. Benham, printer...At. Braywick- 
grove, Mifs Jane Youde...F. Knowles, 
ely. of Fernhill, near Windfor...At 
Burton, near Winchefter, in his 55th 
year, J. Pearce, efq. of Standon Huffey 
farm, near Hungerford.,.At Cookham- 
houfe, Mrs, Leycefter, widow of the 
Jate Reverend R. Leycefter...Aged 26, 
Mifs M, A. King, of Stamford in the 
Vale ; a young lady of great piety and 
chattity...Aged near 80, John Bart- 
lett, fhepherd of Mr. Aldredge, of 
Cookham, near Maidenhead. After 
his death the fum of near 300l. wes 
found concealed in different parts of ‘his 
eottage. 

CAMEBRIDGESHIRE. 

Married.] At Potton, Mr. T. Un- 
derwood, of Yeldon-bottom, Bedford- 
fhire, to Mifs E. Rugely, eldeft daughter 
of the late Matthew Rugely, efq. 

Died.| At Cambridge, in his 77th 
year, Mr. Charles Day, fenior Com- 
mon-councilman of the Corporation ; 
late a furveyor of taxes in this county. 
Aged 63, Mrs. Ingle, relict of the late 

r. Ingle, an eminent currier...In_ his 
73d year, Mr. William Vitty, father of 
Mr. Vitty, attorney...In Edward-f. 
Cavendith-fquare, London, Mrs. Cole, 
reliét of the late Ch. Nelfon Cole, efq. 
regifter of the Bedford Level corpc- 
ration....After a lingering ilinefs, the 
Right Honourable Henry Beauchamp, 
Lord St. John, of Bletfoe. His lord- 
fhip dying without male iffue, having 
left four daughters only, is fucceeded 
in his title and eftates by the Hon. St. 
Andrew St. John, M. P. for Bedford- 
fhire. 

VoL. v. 


CHESHIRE. 

It is intended to apply to Parliament, 
in the enfuing feffion, for an aét, to au- 
thorize the truftees of the river Weaver 
navigation to make and maintain a na- 
vigable canal, from the faid river Weav- 
er, at acertain point or place, in the 
townthip of Sutton, by Frodfham, to 
the river Merfey, at or near a certain 
point or place called Wefton-point, in 
the townfhip of Wefton. : 

Married, At Ruabon, the Rev. Jo- 
feph Venables, fon of L. Venables, efq. 
of Wood-hill, Salop, to Milfs Rowland, 
of Garthen-lodge....At Stockport, Mr. 
R. Jackfon, druggift, of Manchefter, to 
Milfs R. Brown...Mr. J. Walker, gold- 
fmith, of Chefter, to Mifs Davies, of 
The Hayes, near Oxveltry...Dec. 27, - 
Mr. R. Snew, draper, to Mifs B. 
Mofeley, of Bullock Smithey. 

‘Died.| At Chetter, Mr. Jofeph Rad- 
cliffe, formerly a flax-dreffer...Mr. R. 
Dickfon, agent for the Phoenix Infur- 
ance office...Mrs. Bennion, reliét of the 
late Mr. James Bennion, tanner... Aged 
74, Mr. J. Thoroe, calico printer, of 
Newton Heath...Mrs. Giffard, reliét of 
the late J. Giffard, efq. of Nerquin- 
hill, Flintthire...Mifs Edwards, of Tal- 
garth, Merionethfhire. 

CORNWAL. 

Married. I. Edwards, efq.of Kame 
Place, in this county, to Mifs S. 
Browne, daughter of W. Browne, efq. 
of St. Mary-church, in Devonthire. 

Died.| At Helftone, in his 54th year, 
the Reverend Edward Hawken, M. A. 
retor and vicar of Bifley, in Gloucef- 
terfhire. At. St. Germain’s, Mr. J. 
Turner, many years houfe, and land 
fteward to the late and prefent Lord 
Elliott. This gentleman was highly 
confidered in the family, and the whole 
tenor of his conduét evinced, that he was 
fairly entitled to the character of a ju/? 
freward...At his feat, Launceil’s-houfe, 
néar Stratton, the Rev. Cadwallader 
Jones, vicar of St. Ives. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Married.| At Haddington, James 
-Hatton, efq. of the ifland of Barba- 
does, to Mifs Charlotte Gray, daughter 

M pete 
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of the late John Gray, efq. town- 
clerk of Hadding:on. 

Died.] At Cariifle, Mr. John Strong, 
attorney ... Aged 4:, Mr. Joby Barnes, 
attornev...At Whitchaven, after a thort 
illnefs, Mr. W. Hewetfon, mercer and 
draper. Ayed 79, Mr J. Coupland, 
formerly a book feller... At’ an advanced 
age, Mr. Mark Cookhand, colliery a- 
gent...At Newcaftle, aged 27, Bieute- 
nant William Pairfon, of the Cumber- 
land militia... At Douglas, Ifle of Man, 
Lieutenant-colone! Swinburn, of the sth 
royal veteran battalion...At Diffington, 
Mr. Theophilus Blackeney, youngeft 
fon of the late G, A. Blackeney, ef. 
.. At Wigton, Major Brown, late of the 
Eaft [ndja Company’s Bombay natire 
infantry...At Plumpton, near Penrith, 
aged 62, John Sanderfon, efq....At the 
Ifland of Berbice, Weft Indies, on the 
r6th of Oétober lat; Jofeph Littledale, 
efq. merchant of Leghorn, and formerly 
of Whitchaven. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Marrjed.) At Doveridge, Mr. Hodd- 
kinfon, draper, of Wirkfwarth, to Milfs 
A. Phabay. AtDerby, Mrs. Arkins, 


mercer and draper, to Mifs M. Beref- 
ford, of King’s Newton...At Chefter- 
ficld, Mr. Cummings, of The Hail, 


Buxton, to Milfs Barnes...Sir Henry 
Fitzherbert, bert. of Tiffingtop, in this 
county, to. Mus Agnes Beresford, 
Gaeghter of the lace Rev, W. Beref- 
fork reGor of Sunning, Berkfhire... 
At Harwich, Licutenanr J. Cooper, of 
the Leice{fterihire militia, to Afi Eli- 
zabeth Cul pack. © 

Died} Yn the iflaad of Guernfcy, in 
his sot: year, Serjeant Benjamin Ley, 
of the royal artillery, and formerly of 
Lofcoe, in this county, He had ferved 
23 yeafs in the train, and’ was twice 
made a ptifoner in the American war; 
namely, undet General Burgoyne and 
Earl Cornwallis: he was again’ made 
prifoner in the late expedition to Hol- 
land, under the*Duke of York....At 
Derby, aged 23, Mrs. Emery, wife of 
Mr. Emery, tanner...At Chefterfield, 
aged go, Mrs. Matkin,’ reli¢t of the 
Jate Rev. Jonah Malkin, of Alfretton... 
At Afhbourne, aged 51, Mr. J. Crimes, 
officer of excitt, late of Derby....At 
Gloffop, aged $0, Mrs. Sarah Higyin- 
Bottom. ‘This woman, ber father, and 
her fiiters, haye, or had, received paro- 
chial relief for upwards of 100 years... 
At Lock'’s Grange, Mrs. Brentnaill, re- 
lit of the late Mr. Brentnall, peut. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

A feaft was lately given, by Mr.. 
Blackburne, the fhip-builder, at Turn- 
chapel, to the workmen, of. differenr 
defcriptions, thar have been employed 
for fome time paft in his Yard, on the 
completion of the dry dock in Catwater. 
On this aufpicious occafion the health of 
the Proprietor, Lord Borringdon, was 
drank with enthufiafm. His Lorditbip 
has {pared neitheys pains nor expenfe in 
accelerating and accomplifhing this very 
ufeful undertaking, pro bono publico, 
for the public good. 

‘Married,| At Plymouth, Mr. G. 
Wrelsford, wholefale haberdafher, of 
Exeter, to Mifs J}. Plimfaul....Mr. C. 
Poole, of Crowcombe, Somerfet, to 
Mifs Farrant, daughter of J. Farranr, 
efq. of Culm-kine-lioufe, in this 7 

Died.} At Exeter, aged 80, Mr. 
Ball, formerly a refpeétaple fadler....At 
Plymouth, aged 63, Mrs. Prior, mil- 
liner and haberdather...At Trent, Mrs. 
Newman, wife of Mr. Newman, {chool- 
mafter...At his feat, at Torbay-houfe, 
William Shard, efq. 

DORSETSHIRE. ; 

Died.| At Wareham, aged 91, Mrs. 
Sarah Giles, widow of the late Hum- 
phrey Giles, efquire...At Yeovil, Mrs, 
Poole, wife of Mr. Poole, folicitor, .. 
Aged gr, Mr. W., Rawes, sobacconitt, 
of Marnhull. He was fuddenly feized 
with an inflammation 1n his bowels, and 
died in the fpace of about five hcurs af- * 
turwards. His health, however, bad 
been on the decline for fome time paft. 
At Wales Houfe, Queen -Camel, 
Mis. Crowbrow, reiié of the late C. 
Crowbrow, elq. 

DURHAM. 

Married.) At Heighington, Mr. W. 
Horne, of London, to Mifs Philhs . Sur- 
tees, daughter of Crofyer Surtees, efq. 
lace Of Redworth-houle...At Barnard- 
caitle, Mr. Simon Metcalf, aged 96, to 
Milfs Ugill, aged (13 !...Alfo Mr. Hil- 
dreth, draper and flax-dreffcr, to Mifs 
Jackton. 

Died.] At Durham: aged 65, Mr. J. 
Welth, pawnbroker...In the prime of 
life, Mr. H. Talbot, fadler ..At Stocke ° 
toh-upon-Tees, J. Allifon, Efq. Lieu 
tenant-col.-coimmaindant of the Stocks 
ton volunteers... At Barnard-caftl:, aged 
58, Benjamin Bafs, Efg...At Bithop- 
wearmouth, Mrs. Bufby, reli€t of the 
late Reverctid Mr. Bufby, curate of 
Sunderland... At Dariington, of a con- 
{umptiye complaint, in his f8th ytar, 
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Mr.. Nathaniel Backhoyfe,..At Bithop- 
Auckland, Mrs. Brownlow, wife of 
George Brownlow, efq...At Holliker- 
fides, near Sunderland, Mrs. Anderfon, 
wife of Samuel Anderton, efq. - 

: ESSEX, 

That extenfive and elegant ftru€ture, 
called “Tie. Depér,” erected. at fo very 
co.fiderable expenfe, upon. Springfield. 
hill, near the rowa of. Chelmstord;. and 
at which the workmen employed upon 
it were obliged to labour day and night, 
withour intermiffion, even upon Sua- 
Gays, remains, as yet, unoccupied, as it 
has been for tome time. paft. © , 

Married.] At.Great-Waltham, Ma- 
jor Young, of the Buckinghamfhire mi- 
litia, and eldeft fon of Sir Wm, Young, 
bart. to Mifs Tuffneil, of Langleys... 
in London, William Webb, efq, to Mits 
Lugar, daughter of the Reverend Mr. 
Lugar, of Elmftead...By the Bithop of 
Exeter, the Reverend James Thomas 
Hurlock, of Dedham, to Mrs. Hitchins, 
widow, and fitter of Sir- Thomas Bar- 
xett Leonard, of Bell-houfe...Ar Mal- 
don, Mrs. Gurr, wife of J. Gurr, efq. 
colleélor .of ‘cuftoms at the port...At 


Kelvedon, Mrs. Wallace, reli€ét of the’ 


late Reverend Joh Wallace, of Mefling. 
Mrs. Duncan, wife of John Duncan, 
elq. of , Woodham-Mortimer...In the 
Ifle of Man, the Right Honourable 
Lord Henry Murray, brother to the 
Duke of Athol,and alfoto Lord Charles 
Aynfley, dean of Bocking, in thiscoun- 
ty...At Bradwell-juxta-mare, Mr. H. 
Robjnfon, matter of the Englith free-- 
{chool, in that parith, founded by Dr. 
Long...In Mouliham, aged 81, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fofier, a maiden lady, many 
years refident in Chelmsford. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.] At Gioucctter,, the Reve- 
rend F. IT. bailey, rector of the parithes 
of St. Johta’s and bt. Aldate’s, to: Mifs 
Lidyerd, davghicr of ——-~Lidyverd, 
e{q. of Maidftone, Kent, Mr. R. Fletch- 
er, furgeon, to Mis. Owen...Mr. G. 
Bullock, tanner, to Milfs Eliza Smith, of 
Churcham,..Mr.- Webb, linen-draper, 
of Great St.. Helen’s, London, -to Mifs 
Alice Willow, of St. Briavel’s, in this 
county...At Hampton, in this county, 
J. Bourke, efq. Surgeon, to Mifs Earn- 
thaw; of Roali,in ¥ orkthire... Ac Glou- 
cefter, Mr. Montagut,.ironmafter, to 
Mifs Stephens, daughter. of .M.. Ste- 
phens; efg. banker...Mr. G. Yates, 
coal- merchant; to Mis: Elizabeth Pem- 


ND 


bridge...W. Parfons, @fq.' of Brifling- 
glifs, only daughter of 
ifs, efq. of Stapleton in 


ron, to’ Mifs 

the late W. Bay 
this.county. : 
. Deed.) At Gloucefter, Mrs. Price, 
mother of the late Mr. Price, attorney. 
...At Weftbury-upon- Trim, 3 C. 
Lewis, esq....At Kemerton, |. Parfons. 
efy....Mr. Lovefay, a réfpeCtabie farm 
ex of King’s. Holm. His death was 


-quite fadden, as he had been m Glou-+ 


cefter ube faene dav,perfectiy well, to all 
appearance. T. MachinHardwicke, efq. 
of Tytheribaton...Mrs. Halder, wife of 
W. Helder, efq. of Tayoron ; a worthy , 
woman, whofe conftan: dclight and em- 
ployment it was, to feed the: hurgry, 
clothe the naked, and‘to affift all chat” 
were in diftrefs, and within ber reach 
and her ability to relicve...[m her 16th 
year, Mifs De Vifine, daughcer of 
James De Vifine, efq. of Newent. 
HAMPSHIRE, 

Married.] At Stonebam, near South- 
ampton, Robert Lindoe, M. D. to Mits 
Baker, eldeft daughter of the late Rev. 
Philip Baker, re€tor of Micheimarth. 

Died.| At Winchefter, Mr. Js 
Gape, one of thé vergers of the ca- 
thedral...At Southampton, Mr. T. B. 
Hookey, druggift and chymift...Mits 
H, Mackenzie, younget daughter of the 
late Colonel Mackenzic...At Romfey, 
aged 57, J. Chapman, efq. formerlya 
booktfeller of London ....At Andover, 
Mr.. Fodd, atrorney...At Swanmore- 
houte, ncar Droxtord, aged 70, William 
Auguttus Bettefworth, efq. formerly 
judge advocate of the: fleet. 

' Suddenly, at-his houfe at Baxmore, 
Dec. 12, Mr. John: Almon, many years 
an eminent bookfeller in Piccadilly ; 
but who had retired from bufinefs for 
fome years paft. “He was born at Li- 
verpoul, in the year 1738, and educated 
at Warrington. His parents dying 
when he was very young, at a proper 
age he was. put apprentice by his uncle, 
te Mr. Williamfen, bock{eller, of Liver- 
pool, Jn 1756 or 1757, he went a- 
broad, and vifited (everal parts of France, 
Holland, Lltaly, Spain, and Africa. -In 
1759,7he returned to England, and foon 
after came to London, where he foon be- 
came acquainted with Dr. Goldfmith, 
Reverend Mr. Churchill, Mr. Robert 
Lloyd, John Wilkes, efq, and feveral of 
the mot dittinguithed wits of the day. 
His fic literary production was, a {mall 
pamphlet, entitled, «* The Condu& of 
Mz 
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a late Noble Commander examined,” 
alluding to Lcrd George Sackville’s be- 
Laviour at the battle of Minden. After 
this his Military Diétionary, publithed 
in weekly numbers, containing an ac- 
count of battles and fieges by fea and 
Jand. In 1760, he was engaged by Mr. 
Say, at a handfome falary, as a writer 
for the Public Ledger. He wrote un- 
der feveral fignatures, and, having col- 
leéted them together, fometime after- 
wards, he reprinted them in 2 vols. 8vo. 
under the title of “ A Colleétion of In- 
tercfting Letters from the Public Pa- 
pers.” On the death of George the Se- 
cord, in 1760, he wrote a Review of his 
reign. Jna few days after the appear- 
ance of this publication, the Duke of 
Bedford fen. tothe publifher, detiring 
to fee the Author, Mr. Almon, however, 
did not attend to his Grace’s meflage. 
In 1761, Mr. Pitt, afterwards Lord 
Chatham, refigned the office of Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Almon wrote a Re- 
view of his adminiftration, and dedicated 
it to Ear! Temple, which fo pleafed his 
Tordfhip, that he fent for the author, 
who waited upon him, and was received 
in the mo.t polite manaer, and ti.roug’. 
life was honoured with ‘is Lordfhip’s 
warmeft friendthip, patronage, aud ef- 
teem. This laid the foundation of Mr. 
Almon’s fame and fortune; he took in- 
tereft in all this nobleman’s politics, 
particularly in the political difpute be- 
tween his Lordfi.p and Mr. G. Gran- 
ville; upon this occafion he wrote a 
pamphiler, entitled ** A Letter to the 
Right. Hon. G. Granville.”” Next ap- 
peared his ‘* Hiftery of Parliament,” 
from the Deat'. of Queen Ann to the 
Death of George 11.3; and, foon after, 
his Impertial Hiftory of the Late War, 
from 1749 to 1763. When Lord Bute 
refigned his peft as Firft Lord of the 
Treaiury, Mr. Almon wrote a Revicw 
oi his Lordthip’s Adminiftration. A- 
boutthis time he wrote a {pirited Anfwer 
to Mr. Kidgell’s Narrative of Mr. 
Wilkes’s detcftable poem, called Effay 
on Woman, condemning Mr. Kidgell’s 
conduét m the ftrongeft terms. All 
thefe literary productions breught. him 
acquamted with feveral noblemen and 
gentiemen, In £763 he commenced 
bufinefs, when his fhop foon became the 
place of retort for the whole oppofition 
hody of gentlemen. In 1765 the mi- 
niftry were changed; the Marquis of 
Rucsingham, and his friends, came in,. 
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upon the refufat of Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Temple, this circumftance diffolved the 
minority. Asa partizan upon this oc- 
cafion, Mr. Almon wrote a Hiftory of 
the Minority during the years 1762, 35 
4,and 5. In 1766the American ftamp 
aét was repealed, for which he was a 
greet advocate, and wrote a great deal 
in favour of the faid repeal, which ace 
juired him great popularity among the 
Americans; who conftantly fent him 
traét, and papers. In 1777 he brought 
fo ward the Royal Calendar, and in the 
vear following the Companion toit. In 
the fame year his Political Regifter, a 
monthly publication ; and New Found 
ling Hofpital for Wit. At the meeting 
of the new parliament in 1774 he com- 
nienced his Parliamentry Regifter. In 
1775 the American War broke out, tliis 
event furnithed him with a monthly pub- 
lication, called the Remembrancer. In 
1778 the Earl of Chatham died and Mr. 
Almon was his biographer : it was entit- 
led Anecdotes of the Life of the Right. 
Hon. W. Pitt, Earl of Chatham, in 2 
vols. gto and 4 vols. 8vo. In 1779 his 
friend Earl Temple died : this melan- 
chely event determined his career. The 
fudden lofs of his patron extinguifhed 
his hopes, he thought little more of pol- 
tics or parties; upon change of miniftry, 
in 1782, he, however, wrote a Tract, 
entitled a Letter tothe Right Honour- 
able C. Jenkinfon, and another entitled 
a Letter to the Interior Cabinet. Hts 
laft work was Biographicals, Lite- 
rary and Political Anecdotes in 3 vols. 
8vo. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The Board of Agriculture have lately 
voted the fum of one hundred pounds, 
in filver plate, or money, at the re- 
ceiver’s option, as an act of public re- 
muncration, to the Rey. Mr. Dun- 
combe, of the city of Hereford, for 
writirg an excellent Survey of the pre- 
fent State of Agriculture in this county. 

Died] At Hereford, aged 80, Mr, 
G. Woakes, glover...At Seddington, 
the Rev. John Wafhbourne, D. D. rec- 
tor...At Cradley, R. Hill, efq. of The 
Hill-houfe, and the laft male heir of aa 
antient and re{pectable family. 

KENT. 

Married.] At Feverfham, John 
Hudfon, gent. of Milton, to Mifs Finch. 
«.Mr. W. Philpot, of Canterbury, te 
Mifs Sumptey, only daughter of W. 
Sumptey, efq....Capiain Carter, af the 
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royal navy, to Mifs.Gradon...At Ten- 
tcrden, Mr, John Mace, jun. furgeon, 
to Mifs Gilbert, of Marden. 

Died.) At Canterbury, aged 81, Mrs. 
E. Sharp, fitter of Jacob Sharp, efq. of 
Barham...Mrs. Friend, wife of Mr. 
Richard Friend, wine merchant...At 
Rochefter, Mrs. Snatt, wife of Mr. 
John Snatt, furveyor of the cuftoms... 
At Chatham, Mr. T. Pegan, furgeon 
and apothecary...Mrs, Firmar, daughter 
of J. Thomfon, efq. mafter joiner, ef 
the dockyard... At Ramfgate, Mr. 
Brook, attorney, of London. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Mrs. Byng, 
late of Wrotham Park, and mother of 
the prefenat member for Middlefex... 
At Buckland, near Dover, aged 81, 
Mrs. Hatton, widow of the late T. 
Hatton, efq....At Gretford, in Lin- 
colnthire, aged 41, W, Feétor, efq.. fon 
of Peter Feétor, efq. of Dover....At 
Beckley, near Bromley, William Welis, 
efq...At Baft Sutton-place, near Maid- 
ftone, in his 87th year, Sir Beverfham 
Filmer, bart. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Married] AtPrefton, Mr. J. Marth, 
timber merchant, of Liverpool, to Mifs 
H. Houghton.,.At Blackburn, Mr. 
Parker, printer and bookfeller, to Mifs 
Huntington...At Liverpool, Mr. S. 
Smith, matter of St. .James’s {chool, to: 
Mrs. S.. Rowden...Mr. Latham, ‘Sur- 
geon, of Wavertree, to Mifs Menzies... 
At Manchetter, John Gorft, efq. of 
Leigh, to Mifs M. Kearfley...Edward 
Gibbon, efy. of Little Stratton, Salop, 
to Mifs Houghton...Mr. Jofeph Robin- 
fon, cotton manufaéturer, to Mifs M. 
Whittenbury. The Rev. W. Wood, 
of Foot-hall, near Blackburn, to Mifs 
Hewion, of iicclefton, near Prefcott. 

Died.) At Liverpool, Mrs. Ciements, 
wife of Mr.. Thomas Clements, filver- 
{mith...Mrs. Klackftock, mother of Mr. 
Blackftock, -attorney...Aged. 56, Dr. 
Richard Dawfon, late of York...At Lan- 
catter, Mr. J. Bradthaw, ironmonger... 
At Prefton, John Wation, fen, efq...At 
Wigan, Mr. George Bird, of the Eagle 
and Chiid inn...At Chorley, Mrs. Hal- 
liwell, of the poft-office...At Kirby, 
near Liverpool, Mifs Stewart, daughtcr 
of the late Dr. Alexander Stewart, of 
Grenada...At Gateacre, aged 38, the 
Reverend Robert. Parke, Minifter of 
Wavertree church, near Liverpool... 
At Kingfton, Jamaica, on the 6th of 
September laft, aged 26 years, Mr. J 


‘J. Garrett, farmer and grazier.. 
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Monk, late furgeon of the Will, of Lis 

verpool...At Stealey Bridge, Mr. We 

Earnihaw, cotton-merchant. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. ; 

A very large ftratum of excellent 
coal, no more than 15 feet in depth, haé 
been lately dife»vered on the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Moira’s eftates, at or 
near Ca(ftle Donington ; a circumftance 
by which the fhares of the Leicefter Ca- 
nai have been already raifed to double 
their former value. 

Intended inclofures in this county. 
The manors of Worthington and Bree< 
‘don on the Hill, and the townthip of 
Newbold. : 

Married.) At. Waulip, Sir Charles 
Grave Hudifon, bart. to Mifs Holford; 
eldeft daughter of the late Peter Hol- 
ford, efq. mafterin chancery. At Mar- 
ket Harborough, Robert Bufwell, gent: 
of Arthingworth, Northampton, toMrs. 
M. Wright, widow, late of Lubenhams 
in this county. 

Died.] At Loughborough, aged fe- 
venty-eight, Mr.Cradock...At Market- 
Harborough, Mrs. Harrod, printer and 
bookfeller...At Lutterworth, Mr. a 
Neale, auétioneer...At Shcepthead, Mr. 

Sir 


Wolfton Dixie, bart. of Bofworth Park. 
At Clifton, near Briftol, Mrs. Barbara 
Turville, of Hufband Bofweill-hall, in 
this county. 

LINGOLNSHIRE. 

A new theatre has been lately com- 
pleted at the town of Bolton, or ts near~ 
ly fo. The mafterly plan of the whole 
building, with the very judicious ar- 
rangement of the interior accommoda- 
tions, and the comm odions difpofitions 
of the various lateral apartments. re- 


_ fleéts greatcredit on the folid judgment, 


clegant tafte, and diferiminative fancy of 
Mr. Watfon, the head architect. The 
paintings, and intcrior decorations, are 
from the pencil of the ingenious Mr. 
Immanuel, artift. 

Married.] At Horkftow, John Riche. 
ardfon, efq. to Mifs M. Martinfon...At 
Owenfby, Mr. Porter, farmer and gra- 
zier, to Mifs Atkinfon, 

Died.| At Lincoln aged 24, Mr. J. 
Palmer, fon of the late Reverend Mr. 


Palmer, of Ketulethorpe...At Stamford, 
Mrs. Axton, reliét of the late Reverend? 
Thomas Axton, of Friendfbury,. Kent,. 
At Louth, aged 55, Mr. H. Barker, 
worfted manufaéturer...At Gainfbo- 
rough, Mr. William Denman, tailor...’ 
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at. Lan » near Grantham, Mrs. 
Parks, wife of William Parke, efq. of 
Thorpe-Latimer....At Hemeringham, 
Mr, Englith, an opulent farmer and gra- 
zrer...At Raithby-hall, near Spilfby, 
Mrs, Lonfdale, wife of Mr. W. Lonf- 
dale, fteward.to Robert Carr Bracken- 
bury, cfq...At Dunholme, near Lincoln 
Mr.. James Walker, butcher, and dealer 
ba cattloe 
NORFOLK. 

Married.] At Yarmouth, Mr. M. 
‘Waters, merchant, to Mifs M. M. Sol- 
ver... The Rev. Jofepl, L’ Ofte, of Kir- 
by Badon, to Mifs Rachel. Hammond... 
At Hackney, Mr. J- Horth,. of Nor- 
wich, to ivfrs. Cooper, relict of the late 
George Cooper, etq.... At Thetford, 
Thomes Twining, efq, lare of Rangel, 
to Mifs E. Giffard. The young lady 
was, given away by William Muingay, 
efq. mayor... The Rev. Henry Tay,. of 
Swaffham, to Mifs Jane Pari cidgce. 

Died.} At Norwich, aged 69, Mr.T.. 
Marks, ove of the coronersof the city... 
Aged <:, Mrs. Morphew, wife of Juhn 

orphew ,cig.... Aged 75, Mrs. Peele, 
reliét of the iate Rev. John. Peele, mi- 
vifter of St. Peter’s Mancrofr... At 
Yarmouth, Mrs. Turner,wife of the Rev. 
Richard. Turner....At Beefion Hall, in 
her 74th year, Mrs.. A. Powell. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Married.| At Nottingham, Mr; Deak-. 
in, hofier, toMiis. Price...Samue! Grun- 
ay, gent. lieutenant. and adjutant of the 
Nottingham voluntecrs, to Mifs Corper. 
...Mr. T. Wood, confeétioner, to Mifs 
Stockley... At Southwell, Mr. Jeremi h 
Nichois, architeét, to Mifs M. Holles.... 
At Nottingham, Mr. Coxen, an ingep‘- 
ous hofe manufaéturer...Mrs. Blackhall, 
mother of Mr: §Blackhall, draper...At 
Tuxford; Mrs. Naylor, of The Fox mn. 
---At Bingham, aged 56, Mr. Pacey, 
farmor:.and: grazier..... At Mufkham 
Grange, near Newark upon - Treat, 
Mrs. Dickinfcn, wife of Wi!"'am Dick- 
infon, efq. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The Vice-cisrancellor of the Univer. 
fity of Oxford received lately.a donae. 
tion of twenty guineas ; intended by the 
donon to be givem tothe ewthor of the: 
het. compofitian, im Knglifh verte, on 
the follawing fibject: Frauels of. Dif 
cowery into the Imtcrior of Africa. The 
{pbjects:for the. Vice-chancellor’s prizes5. 
for. the prefent year, are: for’ Latin 
verfese—/yafelgar;. and, for an Eng- 
hith eflay—Po#inmoxus Fame. 
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Married} ‘At Oxford, W. Turner; 
efq. of Shipton, to Mifs Shortland, 
daughter of the-late Alderman Short- 
land...Mr. Lanyferd, of Bond Street, 
London, to Mifé Galloway ...Mr. W. H. 
Bennett to Mifs Cathetine Wc, daugh- 
rer of Mr. Wile, confetione?.... At 
Taplow, Bucks, the Rev. Edward Be- 
rens, late Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, aid vicat of Shrivenham, to Milfs 
Catharine Courterey, fecond dauguter 
of the late. Dr. Courteney, biliop of 
Iexeter, 

Died.| At Oxford; aged 56, the Rev. 
Robert Halucs, D. D. dean of Win- 
chefter, and the reétur of Staunton Sr. 
John, in this county....Mr. J. Martin, 
many years head covuk of Chrift-church 
college...Mr. Thomas Harris, a com- 
mon reom man of Chrift-charet col- 
lege...Mifs Godfon, eldeft daugiiter of 
Mr. Godfon, of Hook Norton. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The grand Aqueduét, whch has 
been, for fome tine paft, conftruting 
upon the Ellefmere Canal, and which 
paffes over the river Bice; at or neara 
place calicd Pontegayle, has beem laiely 
completed. This very difficule aud 
expenfive Work coniiits, ‘n fact, of two 
largé aquedy ts, two tunnels, and 4 
great extent of deep cutting; which, to- 
gether with the iron railway, and the 
water-line-chat are connefted therewith , 
will bring’ the coals from: the Ruabon 
collertes and i revor litaev/ork i, readiiy 
and fairly to proper markets ; fo that 
the county amd. the canai company will, 
by this mode of conve sance, reap” the 
benetits refulring from a full compe-- 
tition; and, when the feafon of the 
vear is favourable, it will nor fail ro dif 
play the beautiful icemery of the ro- 
mantic vallies of Chirk md Liangoi! :n. 
The canal, in its progrefs, works ve~ 
tween the north bank of the river Dee 
and the fouth bank cf the Ceiriog. It 
will have the effeét, to create and: efta~- 
blifh. a. comme: cial intescourfe and unie 
on oetween Eng! ind and North W des, 
by forming a navigable communication’ 
of the three rivers, Severn, Dee, nd 
Merfey. 

The above-ftupendou aqueduét,. was. 
opened:on de 26th of Noverbber. its 
dimenficas:areeft_red-to be as‘follows’: 
Length of Ironwork: ......... LoCy Oo 
Height from the: furface: of  - 

the sock, om thefouth fide: 

of the river tothe: top of. 


the fide plates erevereseertrre 126 & 
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Breadth of waterway within 
the ironwork 

Nomber of fione pillars be- 
fide abutmenis............... 

Diftance of ditto, from each 
other at the top 

Depth of -the ironplates fo 

canal poft S3dsc8 5 5 
Length of the earthen em-- 

bankment on the fouth fide 

of the river 
Height of ditto, at the fouth 

abutment . 94 

Married.] Thomas Bevan to Mrs. 
Bifhop, both of Ashford, near Ludlow. 
The bridegroom was totally dlind ; and 
yet, ftrange to tell, has officiated, for 
fome time paft, as clerk of the parith 
wherein he refides; and, what is ftill 
more remarkable, performs his office 
with the greateft exaétnefs and punéctu- 
ality...Mr. Symonds, malfter, of Wem, 
to Mifs Dutton, of Alkington-hall, near 
Whitckurch. 

Died.] At Bridgnorth, Mr. Bang- 
ham, fen. hop-merchant...At Madciey, 
the Reverend Mr. Scott...At Ludlow, 
in the blecm of youth, Mr. T. Owen, 
grocer...Mr. J. Chirp, many years land- 
lord of rhe Cafile-inn...Mrs. Turner, 
wife of Richard Turner, efg. a pious 
lady, much regretted by her poor neigh- 


1r 10 
is — 


oo 


1,500 — 


bours...Mrs.. Vaughan, of Oatley-park, 
f{urviving niece of the late Edward Ky- 
nvfton, efq....The Reverend Jenkin 
Lewis, minifter of a congregation of 
Proteftant Diffenters, meetmg at Llan- 
fyllin. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Married.| At Clifton, Mr. T. Row- 
land, profeffor of mufic, to Mifs Shep- 
ard, of Chew-magna...At Briftol, Mr. 
Richard Peyton, land-furveyot, to Mifs 
Wali, daughter of Mr. }. Wall, tea- 


dealer. .W. Jenkin’s, efg. of the hon. ° 


the Eoft India Company’s fervice, to 
Mifs Eartleut...Mr. G. Pyne Andrewer, 
attorne’, to Mifs Wafborough....N. 
Dougtas, efq. to Mrs. Lloyd Owens... 
Samucl Rendall, efq. of Hinton, St. 
George, to Mifs Bradfard, of Bridport. 
Died.j At Briftol, Mrs: Tyndall, 
widow of the late Thomas Tyndall, efq. 
Mr. E, Willis, hofier...Mifs Roobinfon; 
her death was occafioned by a fuffocation 
of the lungs...Mr. J. Benfield, of. the 
Queen’s-head inn,St. Jemes’s Barton... 
aged 23, Mifs A. Meyrick, a truly pious 
young lady, who bore a lingering illnefs 


without a murmnor, to her Jateft breath. - 


Mr. Miller, keeper of the clty Bridwell, 
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In her 87th year, Mrs. Gandy, widow 
of the late Mr. Gandy, agent amd -ae- 
comprant...W. Jones, efq. of amortifi- 
cation in his bowels...Mr. Fry, of the 
pett-office ... At Rowborrow, W. Swyn- 
mer, efo. captain in the eaftern batta- 
lion of the. Mendip Legion. His an- 
timely death is attributed to the lofs of 
an only fon, a lieutenant in the navy ;5- 
and who was juftly confidered as a —_ 
premifing young man, endowed wi 
confpicueus abilities; and who had feen 
and underzone much hard duty and fe-- 
vere fervice. The affli€ted furviving 
part. of the family are thus, at once, 
deprived of hutband, father, fon, and 
brother ; and the furrounding seigh- 
bourhood of a truly eftimable effoctate... 
In Manchefter, the Rev. Jokn Sharpe, 
minister of a Baprift congregation meet- 
ing, in the Peithay, Brittol. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Goods are now regularly expedited 
in boats from the town of W; - 
hampton, by way of The Grand Jume- 
tion Canal, every Tuefday and Thusf. 
day evenings for London, and aii the 
intermediate places. The route is thro” 
the following towns: Birmingtaa, 
Warwick, Daventry, Bilefworth, Sro- 
ney Stratford, Tring, Watford, amd 
Uxbridge. There is, likewife, warer 
conveyance from Wolverhampton to the 
town of Northampton and a ap i 
other places adjacent to the line of the 
canal. Lock-up boats are, hkewife, 
provided for the accommodation of [t- 
quor merchants. 

Application is intended tobe made to 
parliament, in the enfuing {effion, for 
an aét to authorize the making of a 
railway, toproceed from or near Name- 
wich to a place at or near Dale’s Pools 
thereby conneCting and forming a com. 
munication between the Chefter camal 
and the canal known by the name of 
Sir Nigel Bowyer Grefley. It is fume 
ther intended to form acollateral branch, 
that fhall proceed from the main railway 
to Silverdale ; and alfo, to form 2 fi-~ 
milar branch, to proceed along the weft 
fide of the hill, that contains the collie. 
ries of Sir Nigel Bowyer Grefley, Wal- 
ter Sneyd, efq. John Crewe, cfg G. 
Falbor, efq. and Mr. Thomas Poole: 
alfo, to form a fimilar branch, to 
ceed along the range of hill; or Eas, 
containing the collieries of Sir Thomas 
Fletcher, Sir John Edenfor 
Viee Admiral Child, Thomas Kinnerf. 
ley, efq. Hugh Meynell, efq. Mr. Johm 
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Wedgewood, and Mr. William Bor- 

fs; to each of which collieries the 
Several proprietors may form commu- 
Mications, at their own expenfe, either 
gp railwavs or otherwife, and 
thereby convey their articles to the 
main railway with fingular advantage. 
The fums neceflary for the accompli 
ment of this undertaking are propofed to 
be raifed by fubfcription, in thares of 
fifty pounds each: no fubfcriber, how- 
ewer, will ve permitted to hold more 
than fifteen fhares. 

Married.| At Afton, Lieut. Crad- 
dock, of the 1sth regiment of foot, to 
Mifs Slaney, daughter of the late Rev. 
Jonas Staney, of Brifcoe-hall...At Penk- 
ridve, Mr. Bennett, attorney, to Milfs 
Adams....At .Newcaftle-undcr-Lyne, 
Mr. Mayer, to Mifs Parker, daughter of 
J. L. Parker, attorney, of Stafford... 
The Re ‘erend J. Drake, Wainwright, 
vicar of Alrewas, to Mifs Holland, late 
of Heath-houfe, Fradley. 

Died] At stafford, aged 49, Mr. 
Poole, of the Maid’s - head inn... 
Ar Wolverhampton Mr. G. Scott, 


brafs-founder...At Weli-Bromwich,W. 
Hughes, gent... Alfo Mrs. Maunce, wife 
of the Reverend Goal Maunce, diffent- 
ing minifter...Mr. W. Beach, of Ingef- 


trie, near Stafford. 
SUFFOLK. 

Mr. Gilpen, malster, of Heacham, is 
ftated to have lately tried a novel expe- 
riment on the fubjeét of his occupation, 
Malt. He kiln-dried tome barley, wa- 
tering it lightly with a water-pot, twice 
or thrice, drying it after the intervention 
of fix hours; after which alteration the 
barley malted well, every grain fprout- 
ing, and the malt proved truly excellent, 
This difcovery teems to demonftrate, 
that a copious thower of rain, in hasweit, 
or a iweating fack, as it is called, is net 
detrimental, but beneficial to the malfter. 

Married.|.T. Wayth, attorney, of 
Eye, to Mrs. French, widow of the late 
Mr. J. French, furgeon...Mr. W.Chafe, 
an opulent butcher, of Stratbrook, to 
Mifs Bowman, of Wereham...At Bury, 
W. Rodwell Wright, efq. recorder of 
the Borough, to Milfs Bokenham, new, 
or Jate, of Norwich...Alfo Mr. J. Deck, 
bookfeller and poft-mafter, to Mifs 
Welch, of Capel, in Surry, 

. Died.| Mr. Houghton, shoemaker. 
Qn the afternoon of his death he had 
been employed in chopping fome fag- 
gots, ami was, apparently, in a good 
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ftate of health ; when he, accidentally, 
cut one of his fingers; and, on his 
wife’s exprefling a with to drefs the 
cut, he replied: ‘* Never mind; what 
is this wound comnarec’ with Lord Nel 
fan’s!’ But, he iad no fooner fpoken 
thefe words, than he fell down, in an 
apople@tic fit, from which he never ree 
covered to utter another fentence. 
SUSSEX. . 

Lately (in pteparing for the founda- 
tion of a new church, intended to be 
ereéted in the town of Lewes) it be- 
came neceffary to difturb the moulder- 
ing bones of many that had been long 
defuné ; and, in the profecution of this 
businefs, a leaden coffin was taken up, 
which, on being opened, exhibited the 
fkeleton of a body rhat had been interred 
about fixty years ago, the leg and thigh- 
bones of which were covered with flies ; 
myriads of them being feen fluttering as 
aétive and ftrong on the wing as gnats 
flying in the air on the fineft evening in 
July. The wings of this infe&t (wh' h 
is jufily confidered as a nondefcripr) 
are white; and it was named. by the 
fpectators (for diftinétion fake) the 
coffin fly. The lead was perfe€ily found, 
and there did not appear in it the leatt 
crevice or aperture for the admiffion of 
air. The’ moifture of the ficth had 
not yet forfaken the bones; and the 
fallen beard lay on the under-jaw. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

A late Birmingham Chronicle afferts, 
that a plan is in contemplation, to bring 
the great North road to pafs through 
the town of Warwick; which, ‘t is 
added, may be dene at a trifling ex- 
penfe, by making a new road, of the 
length of a few miles only. This mea- 
furc, if effe€ted, will certainly prove no 
inconsiderable accommodation to tra- 
vellers, as it would fhorten the road be- 
tween London and Holyhead by ar leaft 
twelve or fourteen miles; and it would, 
likewife, bring them through a much 
more fertile and agreeable part of the 
county. 

Married] At Old Swinford, the 
Rey. John Kentifh, of Birmingham, to 
Mifs Kettle, youngeft daughter of the 
late John Kettle, efq.,..At Wotton- 
warren, the Rev, Mr. Chataway, of 
Afton Cantloe, to Mifs C. Whitehead. 
...At Coventry, Mr. J ,.Weodhoufe, li-~ 
quor merchant, ta Mrs. Greene,...At 
Birmingham, Mr. Benjamin Sainfbury, 
builder, to Mifs s. Worrail. 








